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PREFACE 


The aiticles in this volume of Essays and Letters all 
belSRjr of Tolstoy’s career (the years 

1888-1903). ’rhe sabjects with which they de^ are 
religion and moral duty: what maff should believe 
and do^ and what he should not believe and not do. 

Some of th| letters are of the nature of rough essays 
or drafts t>f essays^ but if less carefully finished than 
the longer essays^ they have the special merit of show¬ 
ing Tolsto/s opinions in application to certain people 
and to certain definite conditions. They thus help to 
bridge the gulf between theory and practice. 

Some of the articles in this book are now published^ 
in English, for the first time; and most of the articles 
are newly translated. During their preparation I have 
had the great advantage of receiving repeated assist¬ 
ance from Leo Tolstoy, as well as kind encouragement. 

Footnotes that occur in the original are marked 
L. T. For those not so marked I am responsible. 

AYLMER MAUDE. 

Great Baddow, 

Chelmsford. 
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ESSAYS AND LETTERS 





"i *■, INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS 

*In the sweat ot* thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
.return unt«) the ground for out of it wast thou taken.’— 
Gun iii. 10 • 

• • 

’ The above are the title and the epigraph of a hook by 
Timothy Mihi'iylovitch liuiidaref* which 1 have read ni 
mauiiccnpt. 

That book seems to me very remarkable for its 
Btreiigth^ its clearness, and the lieauty of its language, 
as well as for a siiicerity of conviction that is apparent 
in every line, but above all for tbe importance, truth, 
and depth oi its fundamental thought. 

* T. M Bdiidaref was born a scif in 1820 In 1858 he 
was sent to serve for twenty-five yeais in the aimy, but 
joining the sect of ‘ Sabbatarians ’ (who accept the Old 
Testament as authoritative, and follow the .Icwish faith in 
many things), he was banished in 1887 to Udma in Siberia 
Tlicre, as a ploughman of great energy, he built up for 
himself a fairly comfortable jicasant home, but again im¬ 
poverished himself by efforts to spread his doctrine of 
* bread-labour * His book could not be published m Russia, 
but has been translated into French aud otlier languages. 
Another title Bdndaref gave to his book is ‘The Agri- 
cultmist’s Triumph * 
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The funrlamcntal thought of the book is the follow¬ 
ing : In all the affairs of life the important thing is to 
know, not w hat is good and necessary^ but what of all 
tlie good and necessary things Jn existence comes first 
in ini])ortaneej what second, vi^at third, and so on. 

If that is important in worldly affairs, yet more is it 
ini]iortant in matters of faith, which define man’s duties. 

Tatiaii, a teacher of the early Church, says that 
mens sufferings come not so much from their not 
knowing (rod, as from their acknowledging a false god 
mid esteeming a.s God that which is not God. I'he 
same thouglit applies to the duties men acknowledge. 
Misfortune and evil come, not so much from iife n not.^ 
knowing their duties, as from the fact y^riPiffJ^'llSKUow- 
ledue false duties and esteem as d^^ties things that are 
not really suchjCkW'hile they do not recognise as a €uty 
that wliich is really their first duty. Boiidaref declares 
tliat the misfortunes and evil in pien's lives come from 
regal ding many empty and harmful j;egulations as 
religious duties, while foiyettiiig, and hidiiig^rom them¬ 
selves and others, that chief, primary, undoubted duty 
announced at the beginning of the Holy {Scriptures: 

‘ 111 the sweat of thy Aice shall thou eat bread.^ 

J'or tliose W'ho believe in the sanctity and infallibility 
of the word of God as expressed in the Bible, the 
coinmaiid there given by God Himself, and nowhere 
revoked, is sufficient proof of its own validity. But 
for those who do not acknowledge the Holy Scriptures, 
the imjiortaiice and validity of this commandment (if 
only it be considered without prejudice as a simple, not 
supernatural, expression of human wisdom) may l>e 
proved by a consideration of the conditions of human 
life, as is done by Bdndaref in his book. 

An obstacle to such consideration unfortunately 
exists in the fact that many of us are so accustomed to 
hear from theologians perverted and senseless inter¬ 
pretations of the words of Holy Scripture, that the 
mere reminder that a certain principle coincides with 
the teachings of Scripture, is euou^ t!b cause some 
people to distrust that priiicixde. 
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‘ WTiat do I care for the Holy Scriptures ? We know' 
that anythi 11 you like can be deduced from them, and 
that they are all rubbish.* 

But this is unreasoiiaMe. Surely the Holy Scriptures 
are not to blame becuuso people interpret them falsely ; 
and a man who says ivhat is true, is not to blame 
because the truth he utters is contained iii the Holy 
Scriptures. 

One must not forget that, if it he granted that what 
are called the Scriptures are human xiroductioiis, it has 
still to be explained ivhy just tliese human w'ritings, and 
not some others, have come to he legarded by men 
as t he*w'o rds of God Himself. There must be some 

And the reason is^lear. 

Superstitious people called the S^iptures Divine 
because they w'ere sujierior to anything else that 
people knew; and tl^t is also the reason why these 
Scriptures, tl^ugh always rejected by some men, have 
survived aftd arc still considered Divine. These Scrip¬ 
tures are called Divine and have come down to us 
because they contain the highest human ivisdom. And, 
in many of its parts, such is really the character of the 
Scriptures called the Bible 

And such, among these Scriptures, is that forgotten, 
neglected, and misunderstood saying which Bdudaref 
has explained and set at the head of the corner. 

That saying, and the whole story of Paradise, are 
commonly taken in a literal sense, as though every¬ 
thing actually happened as described ; whereas the 
meaning of the whole narrative is, that it liguratively 
represents the conHictiug tendencies w'hich exist in 
human nature. 

Man fears death, but is subject to it. Man seems 
happier while ignorant of good and evil, yet strives 
irresistibly to reach that kiioivledge. Man loves idle¬ 
ness, and wishes to satisfy his de^sires without suffering, 

J 'et only by labour and suffering can he or his race 
lave life. * 

llie sentence Bdndaref quotes is important, not 
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because it supposed to have been said by God to 
iVdam, blit because it is true; it states one of the 
iiidiilutable laws of human life. 'Die law of grcivity is 
not true because it was stated by Newton ; but I know 
of NewtoUj and am grateful ^ him, because he showed 
an eternal law which explains to me a whole series of 
facts. 

It IS the same w'ith the law: ^ In the s\veat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.* That is a law wdiich explains to 
me a whole series of facts. And having once known it^ 
1 cannot forget it, and am grateful to Inm who revealed 
it to me. 

'Fills law' seems very simple ami famil&ra. but 
that IS only iipparontly so ; and to s self 

of that fact we iuhmI only loqj^c around us. Not 
only do people not ackuowlcdt'e this law'^ but*^liey 
acknowledge tlic very rci’crse of it. Peojde’s lielief 
leads them (from King to heggjjr) to strixe, not to fulfil 
that law but to axoid fulfilling it. Hdi^daref’s hook is 
dex'Oted to explaiiiing the permanence and iRnm^itiibility 
of that l.ixv^ and the iiiex'itablc sufferings that flow from 
its neglect. 

Roiidaref calls that laxv the ^ first-born ’ and chief of 
all laxxs. 

Hondaref demonstrates that sins—f.c., mistakes, false 
actions—rcMilt solely from the violation of this laxv, 

< If all the definite duties of man, Edudaref coiLsidera 
that the chief, primary, and most immutable for 
every man, is to earn his bread with his own hands, 
uiiderstaiidnig hy bread-labour all heavy rough work 
necessary to .s.i\e man from death by hunger and cold, 
and by bread * food, drink, clothes, shelter, and fuel. 

Bmidarefs fundamental thought is that this law— 
tliat to live man must xvork—heretofore acknowledged 
as inevitable, should he acknowledged as being a benefi¬ 
cent laxv of life, obligatory on everyone. 

'I1iis law should be acknowledged as a religious law, 
like keeping the Sabbath or being circumcised among the 
Jew's, like receiving the Sacrament or fksting among 
Church Christians, like praying five times a day among 
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the MohammedanR. Bdndaref Raj’s, in oiio plarp, lliat if 
people but recoj^iiiRcd bread-labour ns a rchfi^ouR obliga¬ 
tion, no private or special occujmtioiis could prevent 
their doing* it, any more than special occupations 
prevent C’hnrch-people irom keeping their holidays, 
iliere are about eight}' holidays in the year,* but to 
perform ‘ bread-labour,* ai'corcling to Jlondai’ef’s cal¬ 
culation, only forty days are needed. 

IIo\^ ever strange it may seem at first that puoh a 
simple method, intelligible to everyone, and involving 
nothing cunning or profound, can save lunnanity from 
its inn|imerable ills, yet more strange, i\hen one comes 
to tjm^ jp f it, must it seem that we, having at hand 
so clear,'^stHlfiii, and long familiar a method, can, 
while neglecting it«seek a cure for our ills in i arioiis 
Bubfleties and profundities. \'et coiiMder the matter 
well and you will see that such is the case. 

A man omitting to jix a bottom to his tub, and then 
devising all smrts of cunning means to keep the water 
from rfiiiifliig away, would typify all our efforts to heal 
existing ills. 

Indeed, from nliat do all ihe ills of life arise, if we 
evcejit those that people cause to one another directly, 
by murders, executions, imiirisonmciits, fights, and the 
many cruelties in -which men sin by using violence ^ 
All the ills of humanity—except those produced by 
direct violence—come from hunger, from want of all 
kinds, from being overworked, or, on the other liaiid, 
from excess and idleness, and the vices tliey produce. 
AVhat more sacred duty <‘an man liave than to co¬ 
operate ill the destruction of this inequality—this want, 
on the one hand, and this temptation of riches on the 
other ^ And bow can man co-operate in the destruction 
of these evils but by taking part in work wliicli supplies 
human needs, and by lilierating himself from super¬ 
fluities and idleness productive of temptations and vices 

* Saints' days aro niuiierous in Kussia, but on the otbrr 
hand, no Sati^rday or othei weekly half-holiday is cnatoniarv, 
so that the total time allowed for holidays comes to much 
the same in Russia as in England. 
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—how, that is, hut hj” each man doing bread-lahour 
to feed himself with his own hands, as Bdndaref ex¬ 
presses it ? 

^Yg have liecome so entaiij^d, have involved our- 
«.elves in so many laws—religions, social, and family— 
have accepted so many precepts—as Isaiah says, precept 
uj)ou precept, here a jireccpt and there a precept—that 
we have completely lost the perception of what is good 
and what is had. 

One man performs Mass, another collects an army or 
tlie taxes to pay for it, a third acts as judge, a fourth 
studies hooke, a hfth heals people, a sixth instructs 
them, and freeing themselves from bread-laboujuuder 
these pretexts, they thrust it on to otklM^lmiorgct 
tliat men are dying of exhaustion, labour, and hunger ; 
and that, in order that there may be people to ^ng 
Mass to, to defend with an army, to judge, to doctor, 
or to instruct, it is necessary, first of all, that they 
should not die of hunger. forget that there may 

be many duties, but that among them all Thc^ is a 
first and a last, and that one must not fulfil the last 
before fulfilling the first, just as one must not harrow 
before ploughing. 

And it is to this first, undoubted duty in the sphere of 
practical activity, that Bdndaref's teaching brings us 
liack. Bondare^ shows that the performance of this 
duty hinders nothing and presents no obstacles, yet 
saves men from the misery of want and temptation 
Above all, the performance of this duty would destroy 
that terrible separation of mankind into two classes 
which hate each other and hide their mutual hatred by 
cajolery. Bread-labour, says Bdndaref, equalizes all 
and clips the wings of luxury and lust. 

One cannot plough or dig wells dressed in fine 
clothes, with clean hands, and nourishing one's self 
on delicate food. 'Work at one sacred occupation, 
common to all, will draw men together. Bread-labour, 
Bdndaref says, Tvill restore reason to tho^e who have 
lost it by standing aside from the life natural to man, 
and will give happiness and' content to those engaged 
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in work undoubtedly useful, and appointed by God 
Himself and by the laws of Nature. 

Bread-labour, says Hundaref, is a medicine to save 
mankind. If men acknowledged this first-born law its 
an unalterable law of Gtri—if each one admitted bread- 
labour (to feed himself by the work of his own hands) 
to be his inexorable duty—all men would unite in belief 
in one God and in love one to another, and the suffer¬ 
ings which now weigh us down would be destroyed. 

AVe are so accustomed to a way of life which assumes 
tlie opposite of this—namely, assumes that riches (means 
to avoid bread-labour) represent eitlier a blessing from 
God dt a higher social status—that, without analysing 
BdifMMA» 4 ||j^ositioii, we wish to consider it narrow, 
one-sided, empty, and stupid. But we must examine 
his*position carefuTly, and consider ether it be just 
or not. 

Al'e weigh all kinds of religious and political theories. 
Let us weigh BrSndardf’s also as a theory. Let us con¬ 
sider ^lut fhe result will be if, in accord with his 
thought, the influence of religious teaching is directed 
to tlie elucidation of this commandment, and all men 
are brought to admit this sacred, first-born law of 
labour. 

All will then work, and eat the fruit of their own 
labours. Corn and articles of primary necessity will 
cease to be objects of purchase or sale. 

AVhat will be the result ? 

The result will he that men will not perish from want. 
If from unfortunate circumstances one man fails to grow ' 
enough food for himself and his family, someone else, 
who from fortunate circumstances has grown too much, 
will supply the lack ; and will do so the more readily 
because there is no other use for his coni, it being no 
longer an article of commerce. Then men will not he 
tempted by want to get their bread by cunning or hy 
violence. And not being so tempted, they will not use 
cunning or violence; the need that now compels them 
will no lon|^r exist. 

If a man then still uses cunning or violence, it will 
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l>c because he loves such ways^ and not because they 
are necessary to him—as at present. 

Nor will it he necessary for the weak—those who, 
for some reason, are unable to earn their bread, or who 
have lost it in any way—to sell ^leniselves, their labour, 
or sometimes even their souls, for bread. 

There will not be the present general striving to free 
one's self from bread-labour and to put it on to others 
- -a striving to crush the weak with overwork and to free 
the strong from all work. 

There will not be that tendency which now directs 
the greatest efforts of men^s minds, not towards lighten¬ 
ing the labour of the workers, hut towards li ghrenin g 
and embellishing the idleness of th&^iiikHfiv^^rhc 
pirticipation of all in brcad-labonr^andits recognition 
as hrst among ^uman affairs, will accomplish i^at 
would be achieved by taking a cart, which stupid 
people were hauling along upside down, and turning it 
over on to its wheels. I'he cart f^ould b^ saved from 
breaking, and would move easily. « 

And our life, with its contempt for, and rejection of, 
bread-labour, and our attempts at reforming that false 
life, are like a cart drawn along with its wheels in tlie 
air. All our reforms are useless till we turn the cart 
over and stand it right way uji. 

Such is B'lndaref's thought, with which I fully 
agree, llie matter presente itself to mo again as 
follows. There was a time when people ate one another, 
llie consciousness of unity among men developed until 
that became im 2 )ossihle, and they ceased to eat each 
other. 'J'hen came a time when peojde seized the 
fruits of labour by violence from their fellows, and 
made slaves of men. But consciousness developed till 
that also became impossible. Violence, though still 
practised in hidden ways, has been destroyed in its 
grosser forms: men no longer o|>enly seize the fruits 
of one another’s Labour. In our day the form of 
violence practised is, that some people take advantage 
of the neiMls of others to exploit them Iii^Bcmdaref’s 
opinion the time is near when there will be such a 
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perception of human unity that men will feel it 
iniposRible to take advantage of tlie iiced^ the hunger, 
and the cold of others to exploit them ; and when men, 
acknowdedgiug the law of hread-labonr as binding on 
everyone, will recogn^ it as their hounden duty, 
without selling articles of prime necessity, to feeil, 
clothe, and warm one «another in c.ise of need. 

Approaching the matter from another side, I look at 
this problem of Ihindaref s thus: \\'e often hear reflec¬ 
tions on the iiisnfliciency of merely negative laws or 
commandments—i.c., of rules telling us what not to do. 
People say, We need positive laws or commandments— 
rul es Ce lling us what to do. I'hc tive commandments 
of consider no one insignificant or in¬ 

sane, and to he an^y with no one ; (^) not to consider 
se.wal intercourse^ a matter of pleasure, nor to leave 
the wife or husband with whom one has once united; 
(S) to take no oaths to anyone, and not to give away 
one's freedom ; (4) t(f endure injuries and violence, and 
not tqi^«iist\hcm by violence; and (o) to consider no 
man an enemy, but to love enemies as friends-—it is 
said that these flvo commandments of Christ's all tell 
only what should not he done, hut that there are no 
coinmaudmeiits or laws telling u'hat should be done. 

And, indeed, it may scern strange that in Christ's 
teaching there arc no equally deflinte conimandmcnts 
telling us what we ought to do. But this seems 
strange only to those who do not believe Clirist's real 
teaching, which is contained, not in five commandments, 
but in the teaching of truth itself. 

The teaching of truth expressed by Christ is not con¬ 
tained in laws and commandments, hut in one thing 
only—the meaning given to life. And that meaning is, 
that life and the blessing of life are not to be tounil in 
personal happiness, as people generally suppose, but in ! 
the service of Clod and man. And thi« is not a command 
which must be obeyed to gain a reward, nor is it a 
mystical expression of something mysterious and unin- 
telligible, I9ut it is the elucidation of a law of life previ¬ 
ously concealed; it is the indication of the fact that 
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life can he a blessing only when this truth is understood. 
And, therefore, the whole positive teaching of Christ is 
expressed in this one thing: Love God, and thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself. And no expositions of that precept 
are possible. It is_ b^caus^ it contains all. The 
law and commandments of ('hnst, like the Jewish and 
Buddhist laws and commandments, are but indications 
of cases in which the snares of the world turn men 
aside from a true understanding of life. And that is 
why there may be many laws and many commandments, 
hut the positive teaching of life—of what should be 
done—must and can be only one. 

The life of each man is a movement somewhere: 
whether he will or not, he moves, he^JiiiMN*s^9n'ist 
shows man the road, and at the sam^ time indicates the 
paths leading fro(p the right roadpaths which lead 
astray. Of such indications there may be many—they 
are the commandments. 

Christ gives live such commandlnents, and those He 
gave are such that up to the present not o*ne with 
advantage be added or spared. But only one direction 
showing the road is given, for there can be but one 
straight line showing a certain direction. 

Tlicrefore the idea that in Christ’s teaching there are 
only negative commands and no positive ones seems 
true only to those who do not know, or do not believe, 
111 the t^chiiig of truth itself—the direction of the true 
liatli of life indicated by Christ. Believers in the truth 
of the path of life shown by Jesus will not seek for 
positive commandments in IBs teaching. All positive 
activity flowing from the teaching of the true path of 
life—mf>st diverse as that activity may be—is always 
clearly and indubitably defined for them. 

Believers in that path of life are, in Christ's simile, 
like an abundant spring of living water. All their 
activity is like the course of water, which flows every- 
where regardless of obstacles. A man believing in tne 
teaching of ('hrist can as little ask what positive com¬ 
mands he is to o1»ey as a stream of water, buPsting from 
the ground, could ask the question. It flows, watering 
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the earthj f^rasgi, trees, birds, animals, and men. And 
a man who believes Christ’s teacliiiiji^ of life does 
likewise. 

A believer in the teachiriff of Jesns will not ask what 
he is to do. Love, whffih becomes the motive-force of 
his life, will surely and inevitably shoiv him where to 
act, and wliat to do first and what afterwards. 

Not to speak of indications ChrisUs teaching is full 
of, showing that the first and most necessary activity of 
love is to feed the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, 
clothe the naked, and help the poor and the prisoners, 
—ou|^ reason, conscience, and feelings all im])el us 
(befor^iiidertaking any other service of love to living 
menTfRit mHstain life in our brethren by saving them 
from sufferings au^ death that threaten them in their 
toft arduous struggles with Nature. Cliat is to say, we 
are called on to share the labour needful for the life of 
man—the primary, r^ugh, heavy labour on the land. 

As a sprijig cannot question where its waters are to 
flow a u' p^vards, splashing the grass and the leaves of 
the trees, or downwards to the roots of the grass and 
trees—so a believer in the teaching of truth cannot ask 
what he must do first—whether to teach people, defend 
them, amuse them, supply them with the pleasures of 
life, or save them ftom perishing of want. And just as 
water from a spring flows along the surface and fills 
ponds and gives drink to animals and men, only after it 
has soaked the ground, so a believer in the teaching of 
truth can serve less urgent human demands only after 
ho has satisfied the primary demand: has helped to feed 
men, and to save them from perishing in their struggle 
against want. A man following the teaching of truth 
and love, not in words but in deeds, cannot mistake 
where first to direct his efforts. A man who sees the 
meaning of his life in service to others can never make 
such a blunder as to begin to serve hungry and naked 
humanity by forging cannon, manufacturing elegant 
ornaments^or playing the violin or the piano. 

Love cazinot be stupid. 

As love for one man would not let os read novels to 
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him who was starving:, or hang* costly earrings on him 
who was naked, so love for mankind will not let ns 
serve it hy amusing tlie well-fed w’hile we leave the cold 
and hungry to die of want. 

I'rue love, love not merely words but in deeds, 
cannot be stupid—it is the one thing giving true per¬ 
ception and wisdom. 

And, therefore, a man penetrated hy love will not 
make a mistake, but will be sure to do first what love 
of man first requires : he will do wliat maintains the 
life of the liungry, tlie cold, and tlie heavy-laileii, and 
that is all done by a direi*t struggle with Nature. 

Only he who wishes to deceive himself andomers, 
can, while men arc in danger, strugglingitfiPfliliilft^Snt, 
stand aside from helping them, ain^ while he adds to 
their burden, a<lBurc liimself and those who pei4^h 
before his eyes, that he is occupied, or is devising 
means to save them. 

No sincere man who sees that tfie purpo§e of his life 
is to serve others will say that. Or if he sajhwit, he 
w'ill find in his conscience no confirmation of his de¬ 
lusion, hut will have to seek it in the insidious doctrine 
of the division of labour In all expressions of true 
human wisdom, from Confucius to Mohammed, he will 
find one and the same truth (and will find it most 
forcibly in the (rospels)—a summons to serve man not 
according to the theory of the division of labour, but 
in the simplest, most natural, and only necessary way: 
he will find a demand to serve the sick, the prisoners, 
the hungry, and the naked. And help to the sick, the 
prisoners, the hungry, and the naked, can be rendered 
only hy tine’s own immediate direct labour—for the 
sick, hungry, and naked do not wait, but die of hunger 
and cold. 

Ills own life, which consists of service to others, 
will guide a man confessing the teaching of truth, to 
lhat jinmary law expressed at the commencement of 
Genesis, ‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,’ which Bdndaref calls 'first-born* and puts 
forward as a positive command. 
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And positive that law really i's, for those who do not 
acknowledge the meanin*? of life which Christ disclosed. 
Such it w’as for men before ( hrist, and such it roinaiiis 
for those wlio do not arknowled^o^Chnst’s tcachinf^. It 
demands that everxon^lioulil accordiiiu to tbe law of 
God expressed in the Rible and in our reason—feed 
himself by his own labour. 'I’liat law was positive, aiul 
such it remains till the meaning of life is re>'ealed to 
man by the teaching of truth. 

Hut from the jilane of the higlicr (‘onsciousnoss of 
life disclosed by Clii ist, the law of bread-labour» remain¬ 
ing J^rue as belore, tits into Clin>t s one poMti\e teach- 
in gof service to man ; and must be regarded no longer 
as^fficivt^abtit as iiegatix'e. 'J'hat law, iroin the Chris¬ 
tian point of \ ie^', merely indicates an ancient snare, 
and tells men wliat they should avoid in older nut to 
stray from the path of true liie. 

For a follower of the Old 'JVstament who does not 
acknowledge this teaching of truth, tins law means: 
'Preiiwe tiiy bread by the labour nt thine own hands.’ 
Hut for a Ciiiisliaii its meaning is negative. To him 
this law says : ‘ Do not suppose it possible to serve men 
while you eoiisuiiie what others labour to produce, and 
do not produce your own inaiiilcnaiice with your own 
hands.’ 

This law, for a Christian, is an indication of one of 
the most ancient and terrible of the temptations from 
which mankind snifers. Against that temptation 
(terrible in its cuiisci]uenccs, and so old that it is hard 
for us to admit that it is not a natural characteristic of 
mail, but a deception) this teaching of Hoiidaref is 
directed—a teaching equally obligatory on a believer 
in tbe (.)ld Testament, on a Christian who believes in 
the Gospels, and on him who disbelieves in the Hible 
and follow's only cum in on-sense. 

Tniere is much 1 could and would write to prove the 
truth of this position and overthrow the various and 
complex arguments against it which rise to the lips of 
us all; know we are to blame, and are therefore 
always ready with justihcatious. But however much 1 
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may write, however well I may write, and however 
loj^ically exact I may be^ I shall not convince my 
reader, so loTig as his intellect is pitted ag:ainst mine 
and hi<s heart remains cold. 

And that is why 1 ask you; reader, to check for 
awhile the activity of your intellect, and not to ar^uc 
nor to demonstrate, but to ask only your heart. W'ho- 
e\er \ou may be, however fiifted, however kind to those 
about you, however circumstanced, can you sit un¬ 
moved * over your tea, your dinner, your political, 
arti'^tic, scientific, medical, or educational affairs, while 
you liear or see at your door a Imiiffry, cold, sick, 
suffenn^f man? No. Yet they are always t he!^e. If 
not at the door, then ten yards or tej,^aiile^lway. 
I'hey are there, and you know it 

And you cauni^ be at peace—cannot have pleasvre 
which is not poisoned by this knowledge. Not to see 
them at your door you have to fence them off, or keep 
them away by your coldness, or go somewhere where 
they are not. But they are everywhere. * 

And if a place he found where you cannot see them, 
still, you can nowhere escape from the truth. What, 
then, must be done 

You know these things, and the teaching of truth 
tells you them. 

Go to the bottom—^to wliat seems to you the bottom, 
but is really the top—take your place beside those who 
produce food for the hungry and clothes for the naked, 
and do not be afraid : it w'ill not be worse, but better 
ill all respects. Take your place in the ranks, set to 
work with your weak, unskilled hands at Uiat primary 
w'ork which feeds the hungry and clothes the naked; 
at bread-labour, the struggle with Nature; and you 
will feel, for the first time, firm ground beneath your 
feel, will feel that you are at home, that you are free 
and stand firmly, and have reached the end of your 
journey. And you will feel those complete, unpoisoned 
joys which can be found nowhere else—not secured by 
auy doors nor screened by any curtains. * 

You will know joys you have never known before ; 
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you will^ for the iirst time, kuow tliose strong, plain 
men, your brothers, who from a distnnce have fed you 
until now; and to your surprise you will find in them 
such qualities as you have never kiigwii: such modesty, 
such kindness to yoursilf as you will feel you lia\ e not 
deserved. 

Instead of tlie contemx)t or scorn you expected, you 
ivill meet with such kindness, such gratitude and 
respect for having—after living on them and despising 
them all your life—at la**! recollected yourself, and with 
unskilled hands tried to help them. 

You will sec that what seemed to you like an island 
on w'^ich you were saved from the sea that threatened 
to dllf^lf yoA^ was a marsh in which you were sinking; 
and the sea you feared, w'as dry land on which you will 
walk lirmly, quietl^'', and happily ; astmust be the case, 
for from a deception (into whicli you did not enter of 
your own wish, but into which you wore led) you will 
esca^ie to the truth* and from the evasion of God's 
purpQi^'Ou will pass to its |>erformaiice. 

[ 1888 .] 
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WHY DO MEN STUPEFY THEMSELVES? 


\\'iiA’r is tlie oxplaiiatH)]) of ilie fact that peo|ye use 
thiufjs that stupefy them : vodka, wine, beer, hash ish, 
opium, tobacco, and otlier tluiifrs less co«fmon?®^ier, 
morphia, Hy-a^^anc, etc. ? dn^thti practice begin? 

\Vhy lias it spreiKl so rapidly, and why is it still sprftid- 
iijg among ml sorts of people, savage and civilized? 
How is that where there is no vodka, wine or beer, 
there we hud opium, hashish, ily-agaric, and that 
tobacco is used everywhere? 

Why do people wish to stupefy’’ tlieniseh es ? 

Ask anyone why he began drhvkiiig wine and uhylie 
now drinks it. He W'lll reply, ^Oh, it’s pleasant, and 
everylMidy drinks,^ and he may add, ^ it cheers me up.^ 
Some—those who have never once taken the trouble 
to consider whether they do well or ill to drink wine— 
may add that wine is good for the health and adds to 
one's strength ; that is to say, will make a statement 
long since proi'ed baseless. 

Ask a smoker why he liegan to use tobacco and why 
he now smokes, and lie also will reply: 'To while 
away time; everybody smokes.’ 

Similar answers would probably be given by those 
who use opium, hashish, morphia, or fly-agaric. 

'To while away time, to be cheerful; everybody 
does it.’ Hut it might be excusable to twiddle one’s 
thumbs, to whistle, to hum tunes, to play a fife or to 
do something of that sort ‘to while aw^ay time,' 'to 
be (dieerful,’ or * liecause, everybody does^t*—that is 
to say, ii might be excusable to do something for which 

[ IG ] 
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one need not waste Nature's wealth, nor spend what 
has cost ^reat labour to produce, nor do what brings 
evident harm to one’s self and to others. Hut to produce 
tobacco, w'lne, hashish, and opium, the labour of 
millions of men is speirt;, and millions and millions 
of acres of the best land (often amid a po]>ulation that 
IS short of land) are employed to grow potatoes, hemp, 
poppies, vines, and tobacco. Aloreover, the use of 
these evidently harmful things produces terrible evils 
known and admitted by everyone, and destroys more 
people than all wars and contagious diseases added 
together. And people know this, so that it cannot be 
that tlley use these things ‘ to while away time,’ ‘ to be 
cheef^S,’ or because 'everybody does it.’ 

There must be sogie other rea«iOii. C'oiitiiiually and 
eveeywliere one meets people who lovp their children 
and are ready to make all kinds of sacrifices for them, 
but who yet spend on viidka, wine and beer, or on 
opium, hashish, and ef en on tobacco, as much as would 
quite §]^ce fo feed their hungry and poverty-stricken 
miildreii, or at least as much as would suffice to save 
them from misery. Evidently, if a man who has to 
choose between the want and sufferings of a family he 
loves, on the one hand, and abstinence from stupefying 
things on the other, chooses the former—he must be 
induced thereto by something more potent than the 
consideration that 'everybody does it,* or that it is 
pleasant. Evidently it is done not 'to while away 
time,’ nor merely "to be cheerful,’ but he is actuated 
by some more pow erful cause. 

This cause—as far as 1 have detected it by reading 
about this subject and by observing other people, and 
mrticularly by observing my own case when 1 used to 
drink wine and smoke tobacco—this cause, 1 think, 
may be explained as follows: 

^Vhen ooserviug his own life, a man may often notice 
in himself two different beings: the one is blind and 
physical, the other sees and is spiritual. The blind 
animal being eats, drinks, rests, sleeps, propagates, 
and moves, like a wound-up machine. Ine seeing, 

B 
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\ spiritual being that is bound up with the animal does 
' nothing of itself, but only appraises the activity of the 
I animal being ; coinciding with it when approving its 
* activity, and diverging from it ivheii disapiiroving. 

'I’liis observnng being may blPcompared to the arrow 
of a compass, pointing with one end to tlie north and 
with the other to the south, but screened along its 
whole length by something not noticeable so long as 
it and the arrow both point the same w'ay; but wliich 
becomes obvious as soon as they point different ways. 

In the same manner the seeing, spiritual being, 
whose manifestation we commonly call consdeiice, 
always points with one end towards right and with the 
other towards wrong, and we do not notice it w e 
I follow the course it shows: the course from wrong to 
right. But onel*iiee<l only do something contrary to 
the indication of conscience, to become aware of this 
spiritual being, which then shows how the animal 
activity has divergeil from the (Tirection jiudicated by 
conscience. And as a navigator, conscious t il t he is 
oil the WTong track, cannot continue to work the oars, 
engine, or sails, till he has adjusted his course to the 
indications of the compass, or has obliterated his con- 
sciousne.ss of this divergence—each man who has felt 
tlie duality of his animal activity and his conscience, 
can continue his activity only by adinstiiig that activity 
to the demands of conscience, or by hiding from himself 
the indications conscience gives him of the wrongness 
of his animal life. 

All human life, we may say, consists solely of these 
two activities: (1) bringing one's activities into harmony 
with conscience, or (2}]iiding from one's self the indica- 
(tions of conscience in order to be able to continue to 
' live as before. 

Some do the first, others the second. To attain the 
first there is but one means: moral enlightenment^ 
the increase of light in one's self and attention to what 
it shows ; for the second—to hide from one’s self the 
indications of conscience—there are two ftieaus: one 
external and the other internal. The external means 
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consists in occnpations that divert one’s attention from 
the indications given by conscience; the internal 
mctliod consists in darkening conscience itself. 

As a man has two ways of avoiduig seeiiis: an object 
that is before him: cilher hy diverting his sight to 
other, more striking objects, or by obstructing the 
sight of his own eyes—just so a man can hide from him¬ 
self the indications of conscience in two ways: either 
by the external method of diverting his attention to 
various occupations, cares, amusements, or games; 
or by the internal method of obstructing the organ 
of attention itself. For people of dull, limited moral 
feidmg, the external divcr«:ious are often quite snf- 
ficiei/t to enable them not to perceive the indications 
conscience gives o:^tlie wrongness of their lives. But 
fop morally sensitive people those means are often 
insiifhcieiit. 

The external means do not quite divert attention 
from the c^nsciousrihss of discord between one's life 
and iW demands of conscience. This consciousness 
hampers one’s life : and people, in order to he able to 
go on living as before, have recourse to the reliable, in¬ 
ternal method, which is that of darkening conscience 
itself by poisoning the brain with stupefying substances. 

One is not living as conscience aemands, yet lacks 
the strength to reshape one's life in accord with its 
demands. The diversions which might distract atten¬ 
tion from the consciousness of this discord are insudi- 
cieiit, or have become stale, and so—in order to he able 
to live on, disregarding the indications conscience 
gives of the wrongness of their life—people (by poison¬ 
ing it temporarily) stop the activity of the organ 
through which conscience manifests itself, as a man by 
covering his eyes hides from himself what he does not 
wish to see. 


zi. 

Not in the taste, nor in any pleasure, recreation, or 
mirth they^afford, lies the cause of the world-wide con¬ 
sumption of hashish, opium, wine, and tobacco, but 

B 2 
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simply in man's need to hide from himself the demands 
of conscience. 

1 was going along the street one day^ and passing 
some cabmen who were talking, 1 heard one of them 
say: * Of course, when one’s svber, one’s ashamed to 
do it!' 

M"hen one’s sober one is ashamed of what seems all 
right when one is drunk. In these words we have the 
essential underlying cause, prompting men to resort 
to stupehers. People resort to them, either to escape 
feeling ashamed after having done something contrary 
to their conscieneeH, or to bring themselves, beforehand, 
into a state in which they can commit actions confrary 
to conscience, but to which their animal nature prompts 
them. ^ 

A man when scd>er is asliamed to go after a prosti¬ 
tute, ashamed to steal, ashamed to kill. Of none of 
these things is a drunken man ashamed, and therefore 
if a man wishes to do something* his conscience con¬ 
demns—he Btu^hes liimself. * 

I remember oeiiig struck by the evidence of a man 
cook who was tried for murdering a relation of mine, an 
old lady in whose service lie lived. He related that 
when he liad scut away his paramour, the servant-girl, 
and the time had come to act, he wished to go into the 
bedroom with a knife, but felt that while sober he 
could not commit the deed he had planned . . . 
'when one’s s<iber one’s ashamed.’ He turned hack, 
drank two tumblers of vodka he had prepared before- 
haud, and only then felt himself ready, and committed 
the crime. 

Nine-tenths of the crimes are committed iu that way: 
'Drink to keep up your courage.’ 

Half the women who fall do so under the iniSuence 
of wine. Nearly all visits to disorderly houses are paid 
by men who are intoxicated. People know this capacity 
of w'iiie to stifle the voice of conscience, and inteutiou- 
ally use it for that purpose. 

Not only do people stupefy themselves to fitifle their 
own consciences, out (knowing how wine acts) when 
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they wish to make others commit actions contrary to 
conscience^ they intentionally stupefy them—that is, 
arrange to stupefy people in order, to deprive them of 
conscience. In war, si|ldiers are usually intoxicated 
before a hand-to-hand fight. All tlie French soldiers 
in the assaults on Sevastopol were drunk. 

When a fortified place has liccn captured, hut the 
soldiers do not sack it and slay the defenceless old men 
and children, orders are often given to make them 
drunk, and then they do what is expected of them.* 

Every one knows people who hai'e taken to drink in 
coneei][uence of some wrong-doing that has tormented 
their conscience. Any one can notice that those who 
lead immoral lives are more attracted than others by 
stunefying substan^s. Bands of robbers or thieve.s, 
ana prostitutes, cannot live without intoxicants. 

Everyone knows and admits that the use of &tupef>ing 
•rbstances is a conse(|uence of the pangs of conscience. 
3“ d that m*certfiin immoral nays of life stupefying 
suhstailces arc employed to stiiie conscience. Everj" 
one knows and admits also that the use of stupefiers 
does stifle conscience: that a drunken man is capable 
of deeds of which when sober he would not think for 
a moiijr Every one agrees to this, hut, strange to 
say, \v .11 the use of stupefiers docs not result in such 
deeds as thefts, murders, violations and so forth— 
when stu^ diers are taken not after some terrible 
crimes, hut by men following professions which we do 
not consider criminal, and when the substances are 
consumed not in large quantitie.s at once but con¬ 
tinually in moderate doses—then (for some reason) it 
is assumed that stupcf) ing substances have no tendency 
to stifle conscience. 

Thus, it is supposed that a well-to-do Russian’s glass 
of vodka before each meal, and tumbler of wine with 
the meal; or a Frenchman’s absinthe ; or an English¬ 
man's port wine and porter; or a German's lager-beer ; 

* See the cAlusion to Skubelefs conduct at Geok-Tepc in 
a preface by Tolstoy, given in Grant Richards’ sixpenny 
edition of ‘ Sevastoxiol and other Stories * 
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or a wcll-lo-do rhiiiaman’s moderate dose of opium; 
and the smoking of tobac',co with them—is done only for 
pleasure, and has no effect ivhatcrer on these people's 
consciences. ^ 

It IS supposed that if after Uiis customary stupefac¬ 
tion no crime is committed; nor theft, nor murder, 
but only customary bad and stupid actions—^theu these 
actions have occurred of themsedves and are not evoked 
by the stupefaction. It is supposed that if these people 
lia^ 0 not committed offences against the criminal law, 
they have no need to stifle the voice of conscience, and 
that the life led by people who habitually stupefy 
tbeniselv es is quite a good life, and would be iireciscly 
the same if they did not stuped themselves. It is 
supposed that Uie constant use m stupefiers does not 
ill the least darKcn tlieir consciences. * 

I’liougb everybody knows by exi>erience that oiie*s 
frame of mind is altered hy the vse of wine or tobacco, 
that one is not osliamed of things which but for tlic 
stimulant one would be ashamed of, that ifhler each 
twinge of conscience, however slight, one is inclined 
to have recourse to some stupefler, and that under the 
influence of stupeflers it is difHcult to reflect on oiie^s 
life and position, and that the constant and regular 
use of stupeflers produces the same physiological effect 
as its occasional immoderate use does—yet, in spite 
of all this, it seems to men who drink and smoke 
moderately, that they use stupeflers not at all to stifle 
conscience, but only for tlie flavour or for pleasure. 

But one need only think of the matter seriously and 
irapai-tially—not trying to excuse one^s self—to under¬ 
stand, first, that if the use of stupeflers in large 
occasional doses stifles man’s conscience, their regular 
use must have a like eflect (always first intensifying 
and then dulling the activity of the brain) whether 
they are taken in large or small doses. Secondly, that 
all stujieflers have the quality of stifling conscience, 
and have this always—both when under ^eir influence 
murders, robberies, and violations are o<mimitted, and 
when under their influence words are spoken which 
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would not have been spoken^ nr thingR are tbou^bt and 
felt which would not have been thought and felt but 
for them ; azid^ tliirdly, tliat if the use of stupefiers is 
needed to pacify and stifle the consciences of thieves, 
robbers, and prostitutdS, it is also wanted by people 
engaged in occupations condemned by their own con¬ 
sciences, even though these occupations may by other 
peo]de be considered proiier and honourable. 

In a wonl, it is impossible to avoid understanding 
that the use of stupeflers, in large or small amounts, 
occasionally or regularly, in the higher or lower circles 
of si^iety, is evoked by one and the same cause, the 
need to stifle the voice of conscience in order not to 
be aware of the discord existing between one's way of 
life and the demai]^ of one’s conscience. 

III. 

In tliat z^oiic lies*the reason of the widespread use 
of aUflAtupefying substances, and among the rest of 
tobacco—probably the most generally used and most 
harmful. 

It is supposed Uiat toliacco cheers one up, clears the 
thoughts, and attracts one merely like any other habit 
—without at all producing the deadening of con¬ 
science produced by wine. But you need only observe 
attentively the conditions under which a special desire 
to smoke arises, and you will be convinced that stupefy¬ 
ing with tobacco acts on the conscience as wine does, 
and that people consciously have recourse to tiiis 
method of stupefaction just when they require it for 
that purpose. If tobacco merely cleared the thoughts 
and Peered one up, there would not be such a pas¬ 
sionate craving for it, a craving showhig itself just on 
certain definite occasions. People would not say that 
they would rather go without bread than without 
tobacco, and would not often actually prefer tobacco to 
food. 

lliat nftin egok who murdered his mistress, said 
that when he entered the bedroom and had gashed her 
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throat with his knife, and she had fallen with a rattle 
in her throat and the blood had ^srushed out in a 
torrent—he lost his courage. ' 1 could not hnish her 
off,’ he said, ^hut 1 went back from the bedroom to 
the sitting-room, and there fht down and smoked a 
cig^arotte.' Only after stupefying himself with tobacco 
was he able to return to the bedroom, finish cutting 
the old lady’s throat, and begin examining her tilings. 

Evidently the desire to smoke at that moment was 
evoked in him, not by a wish to clear his thoughts, or 
be merry, hut by the need to stifle something that 
prevented him from completing what he had planned 
to do. 

Any smoker may detect in himself the same definite 
desire to stupefy himself with Sohacco at certain, 
specially difficult, moments. 1 look back at the dkys 
when I used to smoke: when was it tliat ] felt a special 
need of tobacco? It was always at moments wdicn I 
did not wish to rememher certain Ibhings th^t presented 
themselves to my recollection, when I wished tw^forget 
—not to think. 1 sit by myself doing nothing and 
know 1 ought to set to work, but don’t feci inclined 
to, 80 1 smoke and go on sitting. 1 have promised 
to be at some one’s house by five o’clock, but I have 
stayed too lung somewhere else; 1 remember that I 
have missed tlie appointment, hut 1 do not like to 
remember it, so 1 smoke. J get vexed, and say un- 
]>leasant things to some one, and know J am doing 
wrong, and see that 1 ought to atop, but 1 want to 
give vent to my irritability—so I smoke and continue 
to be irritable. 1 play at cards and lose more tliau 
1 intended to risk—so 1 smoke. I have placed myself 
in an awkward position, have acted liadly, have made 
a mistake, and ought to acknowledge the mess 1 am 
in and thus escape from it, but 1 do not like to 
acknowledge it, so* I accuse others—and smoke. 1 
write something and am not quite satisfied with what 
1 have written. 1 ought to aliaudon it, but 1 wish to 
finish what 1 have planned to do—so T^smoke. 1 
dispute, and see that my opponent and 1 do not under- 
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stands and cannot understand, one another, }>ut 1 
wish to express my opinion, so 1 continue to talk—and 
1 smoke. 

W'^hat distinguishes tobacco from ■most other stupe- 
fiers, besides the ease ^th which one can stupefy 
one's self with it, and its apparent harmlessness, is its 
portability and the possibility of applying it to meet 
small, isolated occurrences that disturb one. Not to 
mention that the use of opium, wine, and hashish, in¬ 
volves the use of certain appliances not alw'ays at hand, 
W'hile one can always carry tobacco and paper with one : 
and tl^t the opium-smoker and the drunkard evoke 
horror, while a tobacco-smoker does not seem at all 
repulsive—the advantage -of tobacco over other stupe- 
fiers is, that the stlf^iefaction of opium, hashish, or 
wiin*, extends to all the sensations aiM acts received 
or produced during a certain somewhat extended period 
of time—while the stupefaction from tobacco can be 
directed to apy separale occurrence. You wish to <lo 
w'hat y«c ought not to, so you smoke a cigarette .'ind 
stupefy yourself sufficiently to enable you to do what 
should not be done, and then you are again fre-^h, and 
can think and speak clearly; or you feel you have 
donewliat you should not—again you smoke a citrarettc 
and the unpleasant consciousness of the ivi'ong or 
awkward action is obliterated, and you can occupy 
yourself with other things and forget it. 

tint apart from individual c.'ises in ivhicli every 
smoker lias recourse to smoking, not satisfy a hahit 
or while away time, but as a means of stiffing his con¬ 
science with reference to acts he is about to commit or 
has already committed, is it not quite evident that 
there is a strict and definite relation between men’s 
way of life and their passion for smoking ? 

When do lads liegiii to smoke ^ Usnall}^ when they 
lose their childish innocence. IIow is it that smokers 
can abandon smoking when they come among more 
moral cciiditious of life, and again start smoking as 
soon as thc^ fall among a depraved set? M'hy do 
gamblers almost all smoke? >\'hy among women do 
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those who lead a regular life smoke least? Why do 

{ prostitutes and madmen all smoke ? Habit is habit; 
>ut evidently smoking stands in some definite con¬ 
nection witli the craving to stiJic conscience, and 
achieves the end required off t. 

One may observe in the case of almost every smoker 
to what an extent smoking drowns the voice of con¬ 
science. Every smoker when yielding to his desire 
forgets, or sets at naught, the very first demands of 
social life—demands he expects others to observe, and 
which he observes in all other cases until his con¬ 
science is stifled by tobacco. Every one of average 
education considers it inadmissible, ill-bred, and in- 
lintnane to infringe the peace, comfort, and yet more 
the health, of others for his ofln pleasure. No one 
would allow hfhisclf to wet a room in which people are 
sitting, or to make a noise, shout, let in cold, not, or 
ill-smelling air, or commit acts that incommode or 
harm others. But out of a thousand sipokcrs not one 
will shrink from producing unwholesome smoke in a 
room whore the air is hreuthed by non-smoking women 
and children. 

If smokers do usually say to those present: ‘You 
don’t object?’ every one knows that the customary 
answer is : ‘ Not at lill ’ (although it cannot be pleasant 
to a non-smoker to breathe tainted air, and to find 
stinking cigar-cnds in glasses and cups or on plates 
and candlesticks, or oven in ashpans).^ But even if 
non-smoking i^ults did not object to tobacco-smoke, It 
could not be peasant or good for the children whose 
consent no one asks. Y^ people who are honourable 
and humane in all other respects, smoke in the presence 
of children at dinner in small rooms, vitiating the air 
w'ith tobacco-smoke, without feeling the slightest twinge 
of conscience. 

It is usually said (and 1 used to say) that smoking 

* In the Tuattors alluded to, the Russian customs are 
wome than the English, partly, perhap, because in Russia, 
owing to a drier climate, the smell of stale tobacco in the 
rooms is less offensive than in England. 
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facilitates mental work. And that is undoubtedly true 
if one considers only the quantity of one’s mental out- 
pat. To a man who smokes^ and who consequently 
ceases strictly to appraise and wei^^h his tlioughts, it 
seems as if he suddenly lAd many thoughts. But this 
is not because he really has many thoughts, but only 
because he has lost control of his thoughts. 

When a man works, he is always conscious of two 
beings in himself: the one works, the other appraises 
the work. The stricter the apjiraisemcnt, the slower 
and the better is tlie work ; and vice verea, when the 
appraiser is under the innuenco of something that 
stupehes him, more work gets done, but its quality is 
lower. 

'If 1 do not smgR^ 1 cannot write. I cannot get 
on f 1 begin and cannot continue,’ is*what is usumly 
said, and wliat 1 used to say. A\'liat docs it really 
mean ? It means either that you have iiotliing to write, 
or tliat what^you wislf to write has not yet matured in 
your consciousness, but is only beginning dimly to 
present itself to you, and the appraising critic within, 
when not stupefied with toiiacco, tells you so. If you 
did not smoke you would either abandon what you hare 
begun, or you would wait until your thought has cleared 
itself in your mind ; you would try to penetrate into 
what presents itself dimly to you, w'ould consider 
the objections that offer themselves, and would turn all 
your attention to the elucidation of the thought. But 
you smoke, the critic within you is stupefied, and the 
hindrance to your work is removed. What to you 
when not inebriated by tobacco seemed insignificaDt, 
again seems important; what seemed obscure, no 
longer seems so; the objections that presented them- 
selves vanish, and you continue to write, and write 
much and rapidly. 


IV. 

But can such a small—such a trifling—alteration as 
the slight ^Intoxication produced by the moderate use 
of wine or tobacco produce important consequences? 
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'If a man smokes opium or hasliislij nr intoxicates 
himself with wine till he falls down and loses his senses, 
of course the consequences may be very serious ; but 
fur a man merely to come slightly under the influence 
of hops or tobacco, surelj^'caniiot have any serious 
consequences,’ is what is usually said. It seems to 
people that a slight stupefaction, a little darkening of 
the judgment, cannot have any important influence. 
But to tliink so, is as if one supposed that it may harm 
n watch to be struck against a stone, but that a little 
dirt introduced into it cannot do it any harm. 

Remember, however, that the chief work aqjiuating 
man’s whole life is not work done by his hands, feet, or 
back, hut by his consciousiicsfi. For a man to do any¬ 
thing with feet or hands, a cert^biid alteration has first 
to take place tii his consciousness. And this altera- 
tioii defines all the subsequent movements of the man. 
Yet these alterations are always minute and almost 


Rrulot'*^ one day corrected a pupil’s study. The 
pupil, having glanced at the altered drawing, exclaimed : 
' Why, you only touched it a tiny hit, hut it is quite 
another thing.’ Brulof replied: 'Art begins where 
the tiny bit begins.^ 

'll)at sa 3 Uiig is strikingly true, not of art alone, but 
of all life. One may say that true life begins where 
the tiny bit begins—where what seem to us minute and 
iiifiiiiteiy small alterations take place. True life is not 
lived where great external changes take place—w'here 


t i. ^ * a 

)ut it is lived only wdiere these tiny, tiny, infinitesimally 
arniall changes occur. 

Haskdlnikoff lived his true life, not when he mur¬ 


dered the old woman or her sister. lYhen murdering 
the old woman herself, and especially when murdering 
her sister, he did not live his true life, but acted like a 
machine, doing what he could not help doiug^—dis- 


* E. P. Bruluf, a etdebrated Russian j)ainter^l799-1852). 
t The hero of Dostoyefsky’s novel, ‘ Crime and Punish¬ 
ment. ’ 
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charging the cartridge with which he had long been 
loaded. One old woman was killed, another stood 
before him, the axe was in his hand. 

Raskdliiikof lived his true life, not when he met tlie 
old woman’s sister, but atPthe time when he had not 
vet killed any old woman, nor entered a stranger’s 
lodging with intent to kill, nor held the axe in his 
hand, nor had the loop in his overcoat by which the 
axe hung—at the time when he was lying on the sofa in 
his room, deliberating not at all about the old woman, 
iior even as to whether it is, or is not, permissible at the 
will of one man to wipe from the face of the earth 
another,* unnecessary and harmful, man, but was de¬ 
liberating wliether he ougiit to live in Petersburg or 
not, whether he oughlj^ accept money from his mother 
or 110 % and on other questions not at all f^latiiig to'the 
old woman. And then—in that region quite inde¬ 
pendent of animal activities—the question whether he 
would or wouiy not kill the old woman was decided. 
That question was decided—not when he, having killed 
one old woman, stood before aiiotiicr, axe in hand—but 
when he was doing nothing and was only thinking; 
when only his consciousness was active, and in that 
consciousness tiny, tiny alterations were taking place. 
It is at such times that*one needs tlie greatest clearness 
to decide correctly the questions that have arisen, and 
it is just then that one glass ot beer, or one cigarette, 
may prevent the solution of the question, may postpone 
the decision, stiile the voice of conscience, prompt a 
decision of the question in favour of oiie^s lower, 
animal nature—as was the case with llaskoluikof. 

Tiny, tiny alterations—but on them depend the most 
immense, the most terrible conseimences. From what 
liappens when a man has taken a uecision and begun to 
act, many material changes may result: houses, riches, 
and people's bodies may perish, but nothing more im¬ 
portant can happen than what was hidden in the man’s 
consciousness. The limits of what can happen are set 
by cousciousn^s. 

But from most minute alterations occurring in tbe 
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domain of consciousness, boundless results of unimagin¬ 
able importance may follow. 

Do not let it be supposed that what 1 am saying has 
anything to do with the question of free-will or deter¬ 
minism. Discussion on thaf^question is superfluous for 
my purpose, or for any other for that matter. Without 
deciding the question whether a man can, or cannot, 
act as he wishes to (a question, in my opinion, not cor¬ 
rectly stated), 1 am merely saying that since human 
activity is conditioned by infinitesimal alterations in 
consciousness, it follows (no matter whether we admit, 
or do not admit, the existence of free-will) ^tat we 
must pay particular attention to the condition in which 
these minute alterations take place, just as one must 
he specially attentive to the conu1%ionof scales on wliich 
other things ai% to be weighed. W^e must, as far aadt de¬ 
pends on us, try to put ourselves and others in condi¬ 
tions which will not disturb the clearness and delicacy 
of thought necessary for the dbrrect w^^rking of con¬ 
science, and must not act in the contrary maimer; try¬ 
ing to hinder and confuse the work of conscience by the 
use of stupefying substances. 

For man is a spiritual as well as an animal being. 
Man may be moved by things that infliience bis spiritual 
nature, or may be moved by things that influence his 
animal nature, as a clock may be moved by its hands 
or by its main wheel. And just as it is best to regulate 
the movement of a clock by means of its inner mechan¬ 
ism, so a man—one^s self or another—is best regulated 
by means of his consciousness. And as with a clock 
one has to take special care of the thing by means of 
which one can best move the inner mechanism, so with 
a man, one must attend most of all to the cleanness 
and clearness of consciousness; consciousness being 
the thing that best moves the whole man. To doubt 
this is impossible ; every one knows it. But a need to 
deceive one’s self arises. People are not as anxious that 
consciousness should work correctly, as they are that it 
should seem to them that what they are doing is right, 
and they knowingly make use of substances that disturb 
the proper working of their consciousness. 
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People drink and ciraoke, not casually, not from 
dulness, not to cheer themselves up,niot because it is 
pleasant, but in order to rS^own the voice of conscience 
in themselves And if that is so, liow terrible must 
be the consequences ! Indeed, think what a building 
would be like erected by people who did not use a 
straight plumb-rule to get the walls j)cr]>eiidicular, nor 
right-angled squares to get the corners correct, but 
used a soft rule which would bend to suit all irregu- 
larities^in the walls, and a square that expanded to fit 
any angle, acute or obtuse. 

Yet, thanks to self-slu{^faction, that is just what is 
being done in life. ^^'Fc does not accord with ^con¬ 
science, so conscience is made to bend tS life. 

This is done in the life of individuals, and it is done 
in the life of humanity as a whole, which consists of 
the lives of individuals.* 

To grasp the full significance of such stujiefying of 
one’s consciousness, let each one carefully recall the 
spiritual conditions he has passed through at each 
period of his life. Every one will find that at each 
period of his life certain moral questions confronted 
iiirn, which he ought to solve, and on the solution ot 
which the whole welfare of his life depended. For 
the solution of these questions great concentration of 
attention was needful. Such conceiitratioii of attention 
is a labour. In every labour, especially at l.he com¬ 
mencement, there is a time when the work seems diffi¬ 
cult and painful, and when human w'eakiiess prompts 
a desire to abandon it. Physical work seems painful 
at first; mental work seems yet more painful. As 
Lessing says : people are inclined to cease to think at 
the point at which thought begins to be difficult; but 
it is just there, 1 would add, that thinking begins to 
be fruitful. A man feels that to decide tlie ques¬ 
tions confronting him needs labour—often painful 
labour—^and tie wishes to evade this. If he nad no 
means of stupefying his faculties he could not expel 
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from his consciousness the questions that confront 
him^ and the necessity of solving them would he forced 
upon him. 13ut man finds that there exists a means to 
drive off these questions whenever they present them¬ 
selves—and he uses it. /is soon as the questions 
awaiting solution begin to torment him he has re¬ 
course to these meanSj and avoids the disquietude 
evoked by the troublesome questions. Consciousness 
ceases to demand their solution^ and the unsolved 
questions remain unsolved till his next period of en¬ 
lightenment. But wlieii that period comes^ the same 
thing is repeated^ and the man goes on for i^onths^ 
years^ or even for his whole life^ Binding before those 
same moral questions^ and not moving a step tow’ards 
their solution. Y'’ct it is in the'Sl^^ution of moral ques¬ 
tions that life’^ whole movement consists. • 

AYhat occurs is as if a man who needs to see to the 
bottom of some muddy water to obtain a precious pearly 
but who dislikes entering the i^ater^ should stir it up 
each time it begins to settle and becomo clear. Many 
a man continues to stupefy himself all his life long^ 
and remains immovable at the same, once-accepted, 
obscure, self-contradictory view of life—pressing, as 
each period of enlightenment approaches, ever at one 
and the same ivall against ivhich he presscnl ten or 
twenty years ago, and which he cannot Weak through 
because he intentionally blunts that sharp point of 
thought which alone could pierce it. 

Let each man remember himself as he -has been 
during the years of his drinking or smoking, and let him 
test the matter in his experience of other people, and 
every one will see a definite constant line dividing those 
who are addicted to stupefiers from those who are free 
from them. Tlie more a man stupefies himself, the 
more he is morally immovable. 


Terrible, as they are described to us, are the conse¬ 
quences of opium and hashish on individdids; terrible, 
as we know them, are the consequences of alcohol to 
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flagrant drunkards; but incomparably more terrible 
to our whole society arc the consequences of what is 
considered the harmless, moderate use of sjurit^ w'lne^ 
beer^ and tobacco^ to which the ma^girity of inen^ and 
especially our so-called cnitured classes^ are addicted. 

llie eonsequctices must naturallv be terrible, admit¬ 
ting the fact, which must be admitted—that the guid¬ 
ing activities of society : political, official, scientific, 
literary, and artistic—are carried on, for tlie mostjiart, 
by people in uii abnormal state: by people who are , 
drunk. 

It is generally supposed that a man who, like most 
people^of our well-to-do clashes, takes alcoholic drink 
almost every time he eaj^, is, next day, during work¬ 
ing hours, ill a perf^^iirtly normal and sober I'ondilion. 
Buti^his is quite an error. A man wdioi drank a bottle 
of w'ine, a glass of spirits, or two glasses of ale, yester¬ 
day, is now' in the usual state of drowsiness or depres¬ 
sion which follows excitement, and is therefore in a 
condition of bieiital prostration, which is increased by 
smoking. Fur a man wbo habitually smokes and 
drinks in moderation, to bring his brain into a normal 
condition would require at least a week or more of 
a1»stineuce from wine and tobc'icco. Jiut that liardly 
ever occurs.* 

* But how is it that people who do not drink or smoke 
are often morally on an iiicom])aral)ly lovrcr })lanp than 
others who drink and smoked And why do who 

drink and smoke often mauifust the highest qualities both 
mentally and morally ? 

The answer is, first, that we do not know the height that 
those who drink and smoko would have attained had they 
not drunk and smoked. And, secondly, from the fact that 
morally gifted people achieve great things in s]>lte of the 
deteriorating effect of stujiefying substances, we can but 
conclude that they w’ould have produced yet greater things 
had they not stupefied themselves. It is very probable, as 
a friend remarkea to me, that Kant’s works would not have 
been written,ij|n such a cuiious and bad style had he not 
smoked so much. Lastly, the lower a man's mental and 
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Sn that moRt of what ^oes on amotif^ us^ wlieUier 
(lone hy people who rule and teach others, or by those 
who are ruled and taught, is done when the doers are 
not sober. 

And let not this be taken ^js a joke or an exaggera¬ 
tion ; the confusion, and, above all, the imbecility, of 
our lives, arises chiedy from the constant state of in¬ 
toxication in which most peoi>le live. Could people 
who are not drunk possibly do all that is being done 
around us—from building the EiiFcl Tower to accepting 
military service ? 

M^thoiit any need whatever, a company is formed, 
capital collected, men labour, make calculations, and 
draw plans ; millions of workme: days and thousands of 
tons of iron are spent to build a ^Jiyer; and millions of 
people consider<rit their duty to clihib up it, stop av%hile 
on it, and then climb down again ; and the ouilding 
and visiting of this tower evoke no other reflection than 
a wish and intention to build Other towers, in other 
places, still bigger. Could sober people act like tbat.^ 
Or take another case. All the European peoples have 
for dozens of years past been busy devising tlie very 
best ways of killing people, and teaching as many young 
men os possible, as soon as they reach manhood, how 
to murder. Everyone knows that there can ^ no 
invasion by barbarians, -but that these preparations 
made hy the different civilized and C^hristian nations 
are directed against one another ; all know that this Is 
burdensome, painful, inconvenient, ruiiinus, immoral, 
impious, and irrational—hut all continue to prepare for 
mutual murder. Some devise political combinations to 
decide who, with what allies, is to kill whom ; others 


moral plane, the less does he feel the discord between his 
conscience and his life, and, therefore, the less does he feel 
n. craving to stupefy himself; and, on the other hand, a 
parallel reason explains why the most sensitive natures— 
those which immediately and morbidly feel the discord 
between life and conscieniie—so often indul^ in narcotics 
and perish by them.—L T. 
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direct those who are beins^ taught to murder ; and 
others, a^aiii, yield—against tlieir will, against their 
conscience, against their reason—to these preparations 
for murder. Could sober people -do these things ? 
Only drunkards who iie«er reacli a state of sobriety 
could do them, and could live on in the horrible state 
of discord between life and conscience in which, not 
only in this, but in all other respects, the people of 
our society are now living. 

Never before, I suppose, have people lived with the 

demands of their conscience so evideutlv in contradic- 

■ 

tion to their actions. 

Humanity to-day has, as it w'ere, stuck fast. It is as 
though some external cajjse hindered it from occujiying 
a position naturallir^ii accord with its perceptions. 
And the cause—if not the only one, tlfbn certaimy the 
greateiit—is this physical conrlitinii of stupefaction, to 
M'liich, by w^ine and tobacco, the great majority ot 
people in our society ftduce themselves. 

Emaiicipafion from this terrible evil will be an epoch 
in the life of humanity ; and that epoch seems to he at 
hand. The evil is recognised. An alteration has 
already taken place in our perception concerning the 
use of stupefying sulistaiices. People have understood 
the terrible harm of these things, and are heginiiing tn 
point them out, and this almost unnoticed alteration in 
perception will inevitably bring about the emanciiuition 
of men from the use of stupefying things—will enable 
them to open their eyes to the demands of their con¬ 
sciences, and they will begin to order thoir lives in 
accord with their perceptions. 

And this seems to be already beginning. But, as 
always, it is beginning among the upper classes only 
after all the lower classes have already Wen infected. 

[June 10, O.8., 1890.] 

The above essay was written by Leo Tolstoy as a preface 
to a book oia Drunkenness written by my brother-iu-law, 
Dr. P. S. Alex^yef.—A. M. 
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AN AFTERWORD TO ^THE KREUTZER 

SONATA' 


Many letters from straiifi^crs liave reached and still 
continue to reach me asking for a clear and simple 
e\plaiiatioii of what I meiHit py the story called ‘ Hie 
Kreutzer Sonata.’ 1 will try, timiii^e best of my ability^ 
to do what is (isked of nie^ and explain bricdyotbe 
essence of what 1 wished that story to convey, as well 
as the conclusions which, I think, ludy be derived 
from it. •• 

In the first place 1 wished to say that a strong opinion 
has taken root in all classes of our society, and is 
supported by pseudo-science, to the effect that sexual 
intercourse is indispensable to health, and that, since 
marriage is sometimes out of the question, sexual inter¬ 
course without marria/^e and without iiivolviiip^ the man 
in any obligation beyond a monetary jiayment, is per¬ 
fectly' natural, and should therefore be encouraged. 

To such an extent has this opinion prevailed and so 
firmly is it established, that parents on the advice of 
doctors actually arrange debauchery for their children; 
while Governments—whose only purpose should be the 
moral well-being of their citizens—organize debauchery 
by regulating an entire class of women destined to 
perish physically and morally for the satisfaction of 
the supposed needs of men;'’^ and unmarried people, 

* The registration and medical examination of prostitutes, 
whioh was long practised in our garrisoned towns, is still 
generally, systematically, aud unblushingly carried on in 
Russian towns, on behalf of the civil as well is the military 
population. 
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with untroubled consciences, yield themselves to de¬ 
bauchery. 

i intended to say that this is ^\rone ; for it cannot be 
right that some people should be destroyed body and 
soul for the health of others, any more than it can bo 
right that some people for their health's sake should 
drink the blood of others. 

Tlie natural conclusion I would draw is that we must 
not yield to this error and decei»tion. And to withstand 
it we must refuse to accept immoral doctrines, no matter 
what false sciences are quoted in their support. And 
we m#ist, moreover, understand that sexotal intercourse 
in which people either abandon the children who come 
as a result of their actions, or throw the whole burden of 
them on to the womad^ or prevent the possibility of their 
birfh, is a vioLition of the plainest claims of morality, 
and is sliameful. And unmarried people who do not 
wish to act shamefully should refrain from such conduct. 

Tliat they.may be able to refrain, they must lead a 
natural life : not drink intoxicants, nor overeat, nor 
eat flesh-meat, nor shirk labour (not gymnastics or 
play, but real fatiguing labour). Furthermore, they 
must not tolerate, even in thought, the possibility of 
intercourse with strange women, any more than w'ith 
their own mothers, sisters, near relatives, or the wives 
of their friends. 

That self-restraint is not only possible, but less 
dangerous or harmful to one’s health than incontinence, 
is a fact of whicli any man may find hundreds of proofs 
around him. 

That is the first thing 1 wanted to say. 

Next—as a result of the fact that people regard 
amatory intercourse as both a necessary condition of 
health and a pleasure, and, more than that, as a poetic 
and elevating blessing—conjugal infidelity has, m all 
classes of our society, become extremely common. 
(Among the peasants conjugal infidelity is specially due 
to army service.) 

And thiG^I consider wrong. And the conclusion to 
be drawn is—that people should not behave so. 
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And in order that they may not behave so, it is 
necessary that this view of sex-hn c should be altered. 
Men and women must be trained, both by their parents 
and by public opinion, to lo(^ on falling in love and 
the accompanying sexual desire—whether before or 
after marriage—not as the poetic and elevated state 
it is now considered to be, but as an animal state de¬ 
grading to a human being. And the breach of the 
promise of fidelity given at marriage should be dealt 
with by public opinion at least as severely as a breach 
of pecuniary obligation, or a business fraud, and should 
on no account be eulogized, as is now done in novels, 
poems, songs, operas, etc. 

That is my second point. •* ^ 

Thirdly (in c<jjise<iuence, agaiii^tif the false opinion 
held ill our society about physical love), chiid-beaHng 
is not xiroperly regarded, and, instead of being the aim 
and the justification of marriage, it has become an 
nnjiedimeut to the pleasurable continuance of amorous 
relations, and coiiinequeiitly, hotli among married and 
unmarried people (instructed by exponents of medical 
science), the employment of means to prevent the 
birth of children has spread ; and a practice has become 
common which did not exist formerly, and does not 
now' exist in patriarchal peasant families—the continua¬ 
tion of conjugul relations during the months of preg¬ 
nancy and while tlie w'oman is still nursing. 

And 1 think such conduct as that is wrong. 

To use means to prevent child-birth is wrong : first, 
because it frees the parents from the anxiety and care 
for the children which are the redeeming feature in 
sexual love, and, secondly, because it is an action very 
near to that which is most shocking to man^s conscience, 
namely, murder. And incontinence at the time of 
pifegnaiicy and nursing is wrong, because it wastes the 
physical, and, above all, the spiritual, strength of the 
woman. 

The deduction which follows from this as, that such 
things should be avoided. And, in order to avoid 
them, it should be understood that continence, which 
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is an itidis]>eiisable condition df human dignity to the 
unmarried. if« still more obligatory on the married. 

'I’liat is the third iioint, 

P\>urthly, in our society—in which children are 
regarded as an inipediRtfiit to enjoyment, or as an 
unlucky accident, or (if only a prearranged number 
are bom) as a special kind of pleasure—what is con¬ 
sidered 111 their training is not their prejiaratioii for 
the duties of life which await them as reasonable and 
loving beings, but merely the gratification they may 
atford to thoir parents. The result is that human 
children are brought up like the young of animals, and 
the chief care of the parents (encouraged by false 
medical science) is, iiot^to prepare them for activities 
worthy of human but to overfeed them, to 

ineveaso their size, and to make thorn clean, Vvhile, 
well-conditioned and handsome. (If this is not the 
case among the hiivcr classes, it is only because they 
cannot afford it. They look on the matter just as the 
upper classes do.) 

And ill these pampered children (as in all overfed 
animals) an overpowering sexual sensitiveness shows 
itself unnaturally early, causing them terrible distress 
as they approach the age of puberty. All the^surround¬ 
ings of their life: clothes, hooks, sight-seeing, music, 
dances, dainty fare—everything, from the pictures on 
their boxes of bon-bons to the stories, novels, and 
poems they read—more and more increases this sensi¬ 
tiveness, and, as a result, the most terrible sexual 
vices and diseases are frequent incidents in the life of 
children of both sexes, and often retain their hold after 
maturity is reached. 

And 1 consider that this is wrong. And the conclu¬ 
sion to be drawn is that human children should not he 
brought up like the young of animals, but in the educa¬ 
tion of human children other results should be aimed 
at than producing handsome, well-kept bodies. 

That is the fourth point. 

Fifthly, <n our society, where the falling in love 
of young men and women (which still has physical 
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attraction an its root) i^extolled as though it were the 
highest and most poetic aim of human eiuleavoiir (as 
all our art and poetry hears witness'), young people 
devote the best part of their lives—the men to spying 
out, pursuing, anil obtaiuingi (whether in marriage or 
free union), those best suited to attract them; the 
women and girls to enticing and entrapping men into 
free unions or marriages. 

In this way the best powers of many j^ople run to 
waste in activitynot merely unproductive out injurious. 
Moat of our insensate luxury results from this, as well 
as most of tlic idleness of the men and the shaqjelcss- 
ness of the women who are not above following fashions 
admittedly borrowetl from dgoraved women, and ex¬ 
posing parts of the body that e\0K|O sensuality. 

And this, 1 think, is wrong. c. 

It is wrong because, however it miiy be idealized, to 
obtain connection—in marriage or without marriage— 
with the object of one's love is ah aim as ^unworthy of 
a man as is that of securing tasty and abundant food, 
which seems to many people the higliest good. 

The conclusion to be dr<awii from this is that we must 
cease to consider sex-love as something specially 
elevated, and must understand that no aim that we 
count worthy of a man-—whether it be the service of 
humanity, fatherland, science or art (not to speak of the 
service of God)—can bo attained by means of connec¬ 
tion with the object of one’s love (either with or with¬ 
out a marriage rite). On the contrary, falling in love 
and connection (however men may seek to prove the con¬ 
trary in prose and verso) never facilitate, but always 
impede, the attainment of any aim worthy of man. 

That is the fifth point. 

That is the substance of what I wanted to say, and 
thought I had said, by ray story ; and it seemed to me 
that one might discuss the question of how to remedy 
the evils indicated, but that it was impossible not to 
agree with the considerations advanced. It seemed 
impossible not to agree: first, because thei^ considera¬ 
tions quite coincide with what we know of the progress of 
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mankind (which has ever advanced from dissoluteness to 
greaterand greater purity), and accord also with the moral 
perceptions of the community, and with our conscience, 
which always condemns dissoluteness'and esteems chas¬ 
tity.* Secondly, because Hheso propositions are merely 
unavoidable conclusions from the Gospel teaching, 
which we either profess or at least (even if uncon¬ 
sciously) admit to lie at the root of our ideas of 
morality. 

But 1 was mistaken. 

No one, it is true, directly disputes the statements 
that oi|e should not he dissolute cither before or atler 
marriage, should not artificially prevent childbirth, 
should not make toys o^iic's children, and should not 
put amatory intercoiifSe above everything else.^ In 
short, no one denies that chastity 5s lictter than 
depravity. But it is said : * If abstinence is better than 
marriage, people ought certainly to follow tlio better 
course. But jf they d<f, then the human race will come 
to an eiiil, and the ideal for the race cannot he—its own 
extiiK'tion.’ But—apart from the fact that the extinc¬ 
tion of the human race is not a new idea, but is for 
religious people one of the dogmas of their faith, and 
for scientists an inevitable conclusion from observations 
of the cooling of the sun—there is in that rejoinder a 
great, wide-spread, and old misunderstanding, lb is 
said: ‘ If men act up to the ideal of perfect chastity, 
they will become extinct; therefore the ideal is false. 
But those who speak so, intentioiially or unintention¬ 
ally confuse two different things—a rule or precept, 
and an ideal. 

Chastity is not a rule or precept, but an ideal, or, 
rather, one condition of the ideal. But an ideal is an ideal 
only when its accomplishment is only possible in if/ea, 
in thought, when it appears attainable only in infinity, 
and when the possibility of approaching towards it is 
therefore infinite. If the ideal were attained, or if wo 

* The worfl ia used in the sense of complete purity of 
mind and body, such as is commonly attributed to Jesus. 
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cuultl even picture its attainment by mankind, it would 
cease to be an ideal. 

Such was C’hnst’s idcid—the establishment of the 
kin^rdom of (rod on earth—an ideal already foretold by 
the prophets, of a time whaji all men will be taught of 
God, wul beat tbeir swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into priinitj^-liooks ; when the lion will lie down 
with the lamb, and all will be united in love. The 
whole meaning of human life lies in progress towanls 
that ideal; and therefore the striving towards the 
Christian ideal in its completeness, and towards chastity as 
one of its conditions, is far from rendering life iinjuiossible. 
On the contrary, the absence of that ideal w'ould destroy 
progress, and with it the possibility of real life. 

Arguments to the effect thlR%.tlie human race will 
end if men stftve with all their might towards chastity, 
are like the one (sometimes actually used) to the effect 
that the race will perish if men try their best to suli- 
stitute the love of friends, ot eiiemie,s, and of all 
that lives, for the prevailing struggle for existence. 
SSuch arguments come from not understanding the 
difference between two methods of moral guidance. 

As there are two ways of telling a traveller his road, 
so there are two methods of moral guidance for seekers 
after truth. C)iie w'ay consists in pointing out the 
objects that will be met on the road, by w'hich the 
traveller can shape his course ; Uie other way consists 
in only giving him the direction by a compass he carries, 
and on w'hicn he sees one invariable direction, and con> 


sequeutly is made aware of every divergence from it. 

The first method of moral guidance is by externally 
defined rules : certain definite actions are indicated 


which a man must, or must not, perform. 

SKcep the Sabbath;’ 'He circumcised;* 'Do not 
steal;’ 'Abstain from wine;* 'Do not d^roy life 
' Give tithes to the mor ;* ' 'VYash and pray five times 
daily* Baptize;’ ' Receive the Eucharist,' etc. Such 
are the ordinances of external religious teaching; 
firahminical, Buddhist, Mohammedan orVewisb, and of 
Eeclesiasticism, falsely called Christianity. 
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Tlie other method coiiRists in iiidicatirifr perfection 
man can never roach, hut which he consciously desires. 
An ideal is set before him by attendiiifir to which he 
can always see to what extent he deviates from the 
ritfht road. • 

‘ Jjove (Tod with all thy heart, and with all tliy soul, 
and ivith all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.^ 
‘ Be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.^ Such 
is the teachiii§r of ('hrist 

ITie test of fulfilment of external relipous teachings 
is the conformity of our conduct to the injunctions 
given, »nd such c onformity is possible. 

Tlie test of the fulfilment of Christ’s teaching lies in 
a consciousness of the evj^nt of one’s deviation from the 
ideal perfection. (The tlegree of one’s amjroach to, it is 
nut seen ; but the degree of deviation froin it is seen.) 

A man who accepts an external law is like a man 
standing in the light thrown by a laiiteiii fixed to a 
post. He stands m the light of this lantern, and it is 
light around iiim, hut lie has no place towards which to 
advance. A man who accepts C'hrist’s teaching is like one 
who carries a lantern before him on a pole : the light 
is always before him, and iiy lighting up fresh ground 
which attracts him, alwavs invites him to advance. 

llie Pharisee thanks God he has fulfilled the whole 
law. The rich young man has also from his childhood 
fulfilled all, and cannot understand what more can he 
demanded. Nor can they think otherwise: they see 
nothing ahead of them towards which they might 
aspire. Tithes have been paid; Sabbaths observed ; 
parents honoured ; they Imve not committed adultery, 
nor stolen, nor murdered. What more can be re¬ 
quired ? But for him who follows the Christian teach¬ 
ing, each step gained towards perfection makes plain 
the need of ascending another, ^om which he perceives 
a yet higher, and so on without end. lie who follows 
the law of Christ is always in the position of the 
Publican—always conscious of imperfection, he does 
not look behftd him at the road he has passed, but sees 
always before him the road he has still to IraveL 
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In this lies the difference between Christas teaching 
and all other religious teachings ; a difference not in 
the demands made^ hut in the guidance afforded. Jesus 
dill not lay down rules of life. He established no 
institutions^ and did not institute marriage. But men 
(not understanding the character of Christ's teaching, 
and accustomed to external teachings) wished to feel 
themselves justified—as the Pharisee felt himself justi- 
fieil—and from the letter of his teaching, but contrary 
to its whole spirit, have constructed an external code of 
rules called C'hurch doctrine, and with it have sup¬ 
planted Christ’s true teaching of the ideal. 

This has boon done concerning government, law, 
war, the Church, and C'hurcdi worship ; and it has also 
been done in relation to marriall^o. 

In spito of *the fact that Jesus not only never* insti¬ 
tuted marriage, but (if wo must seek external regula- 
tions) rather discountenanced it Leave thy wife and 
follow me ’), the C’hurch doctrftie (called,C'hristian) has 
established marriage as a Christian institution. That 
is to say, it has defiiied certain external conditions 
under which sexual love is supposed to be quite right 
and lawful for a C*hristian. 

As, however, the institution of marriage has no basis 
whatever in true Christianity, the result has been that 
people in our society have quitted one shore, but have 
not reached the other. They do not really believe in 
the ecclesiastical definitions of marriage, for they feel 
that such an institution has no foundation in Christ's 
teaching; yet as they do not perceive CfarisCs ideal 
(which the Church doctrine has hidden)—the ideal of 
striving towards complete chastity—they are left, in 
relation to marriage, cjuite without guidance, llna 
explains the fact (which seems so strange at first 
sightl that among Jews, Mohammedans, Lamaists, and 
others professing religious doctrines much lower than 
the Christian, but having strict external regulations 
concerning marriage, the family principle and conjugal 
fidelity are far firmer than in so-called Christian 
society. Tliose people have their regular systems of 
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concubinage, or polygamy, or polyandry, confined 
within certain bounds. Among us wholesale dissolute¬ 
ness finds place: concubinage, polygamy,and polyandry, 
free from all limitations, and concealed by the iiretence 
of monogamy. • 

For no better reason than because the clergy, for 
money, perform certain ceremonies (called marriage 
services) over a certain number of those who unite, 
X>eople in our society naively or hypocritically imagine 
that we are a monogamous people. 

There never was*, or could be, such a thing as C'hristian 
mnrria^j, any more than (liristiaii worship,* Christian 
teachers and Fathers of the Church,t Cdiristiaii pro- 

* ‘And whon yo pray^ f^hall not bo as tho liypociites: 
for thsy love to stand and pruy in coiigrcgatsons and in'the 
comers of the stiects, that they may he seen of men. 
Venly I say unto you, they lia\e recei\ed their icward. 
Rut thou, "when thou prayest, enter into thine inner 
chamber, and having shut thy dooi, pray to thy Fatlier 
which is in secret, ami thy Father wdiieli, seeth in seciet, 
shall recompense thee And in praying use not vain ro])e' 
titions as tno Gentiles do: for they think thc}^ shall be 
heal'd for their much speaking. Re not thcrefoie like unto 
them; for your Father knowetli what things ye have need 
of, before ye ask huii.’—M a-IT. vi. B-12. 

‘Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when neither in 
this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall you worship the 
Father. You know not whom you woiship, but we woiship 
him whom we know. But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worbhij>}>crB shall worship the Father in spirit 
and h^ deeds: for such doth the Father seek to be his 
woTshipprs. God is a Spirit, and must he worshipped in 
sjiirit and by deeds.'— John iv. 21-24. 

t ' But be not yo called teacliers : for one is your Teacher, 
and all ye ai« brethren. And call no man your father on 
the earth: for one is your Father, which is in heaven. 
Keither be ye called masters: for one is your Master, even 
the Christ.’— Matt, xxiii. 8-10. * 

(Where the BevLeed Version is not followed, Tolstoy's 
Unitm amd Wranslalwn. of the Four Gospels has been 
used.) 
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perty, armies, law-courts, or Governments, and this 
was understood by Christians who lived in the first 
centuries. 

The Christian ideal is that of love to God and to 
one’s fellow-man: it is the. renunciation of one's self 
for the service of God and one's neighbour; whereas 
sexual love, marriage, is a service of self, and con¬ 
sequently in any case an obstacle to the service of God 
and man, and therefore, from a Christian point of view, 
a fall, a sin. 

To get married would not help the service of God 
and man, though it were done to perpetuate the human 
rare. For that purpose, instead of getting married and 
producing fresh children, it^would be much simpler to 
save and rear those millions^ ox children who are now 
perishing aroiuid us for lack of food for their bpdies, 
not to mention food for their souls. 

Only if he were sure all existing children were 
provided for could a C'hristian enter upon marriage 
w'ithout being conscious of a moral fall. 

It may be possible to reject Christ’s teaching—which 
permeates our whole life and on which all our morality 
is founded—but once that teaching is accepted, we 
cannot hut admit that it jioiiits to the ideal of complete 
cliastity. 

For in the Gospels it is said clearly, and so that there 

is no possibility of misinterpretation: First, that a 

married man should not divorce his wife to take 

another, hut should live with her whom he has once 

taken.Secondly, that it is wrong (and it is said of 

men generally, married or unmarried) to look on a 

« 

* ‘ It was said also, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a wntiug of divorcement: but 1 say unto 
you, that if anyone putteth away his wife, not only is he 
guilty of wantonness, but he lem her to adulteiy: and 
whosoever shall marry her when she is put away committeth 
adultery.’— MA'FT. v. 31, 32. 

' He saith unto them, Moses for yotir coarseness let you 
divorce from your wives: but this from tbs hrst was not 
right.’— Matt. six. 8. 
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wornan as an object of desire,* Andj thirdly, that for 
the unmarried it is better not to marry— i.e., it is 
better to be quite chaste.t 

To most people these thoughts will seem Strang, and 
even contradictory. And tliey really are contradictory, 
not in themselves but to the whole manner of our lives: 
and the question naturally presents itself: ‘ Which is 
riffht ? These thoughts, or the lives li\ ed by millions, 
including myself^* 

ITiat feeling forced itself upon me most strongly 
when 1 approached the conclusions I now express, J 
never anticipated that the development of my thoughts 
would bring me to such a conclusion. I was startled 
at my conclusions and dj^ not wish to believe them, 
but it was impossible not^o believe them. And liow- 
ever *hey may run counter to the w^ole arrange¬ 
ment of our lives, however they may contradict 
what I thought and said previously, I bad to admit 
them. ^ • 

‘ But these are all general considerations, which may 
be true, but relate to the teaching of Jesus, and are 
binding only on those who profess it. But life is life, 
and it will not do merely to point to a distant and 
unattainable ideal, and then leave men with no definite 
guidance in face of a burning question, which affects 
every one and causes terrible sufferings. A young and 

‘ Every on© that looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her aheady in liis heart.’— 
Matt. v. 28. 

t ‘ The disciples say unto him, If the case of a man is so 
.with his wife, it is not expedient to marry. But he said 
I unto them, .All men cannot receive this saying, hut they to 
[whom it is mven. For there are men who are virgin from 
Unat from their mother's womb; and there are some who 
have been deprived of their desire by men, and there are 
ome who have become pure for the kingdom of heaven’s 
ake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.*— 
Iatt. xix. 10-12. 

Tolstoy’s A Wnion md Tranalation of the Four Gospels 
"I been followed in these quotatious. 
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passionate man may, at firsts be attracted by this ideal, 
but will not bold to it^ and when once he has broken 
down, not knowdu^ or acknowledging any hxcd rules^ 
he w'ill la[>sc into complete depravity.* 

So jteoide generally ar^e: * Christ's ideal is uu« ^ 
attainable, therefore it cannot serve as a guide in' 
practical life; it may do to talk about, or dream about^'*. 
but it is not ai)plicahle to life^ and must therefore 
}»ut aside, ^^'c do not want an ideal, hut a rule—a 
guidance—suited to our strength and to the average 
level of the moral forces of our society ; lioiiourable 
C'hurch-niarrifige; or c\ en a marriage not quite honour¬ 
able, in which one party (as occurs with men*among 
us) has already known mauv otlier woineu; or, say, 
marriage with the jpossihi&ciy of. div’orce, or civil 
marriage, or even (advancing in the same dirccUoii) a 
marriage, Jajianese fa.^hion, for a certain torm^but 
why not go as far as brothels? lliey aie said to be 
preferable to street prostitution! 

That is where the trouble comes in. ‘ Once you let 
yourself lower the ideal to suit your weakness, there is 
no finding the line at which to stop. 

In reality, this argument is altogether unsound. It 
is untrue th.it an ideal of infinite perfection cannot be 
a guide in life, and that 1 must either throw it away, 
saying, ' It is Timeless to me since 1 can never reach it,' 
or must lower it to tlie level at which it suits my weak¬ 
ness to rest. 

To argue so is as though a mariner said to himself: 

^ Since 1 cannot keep to the line indicated by the 
compass, 1 must either throw the compass overboard 
and cease to bother with it* (t.e., must discard the 
ideal); ^or 1 must fix the needle of the compass in the 
position which corresponds to the direction my vessel 
IS now following' must lower tlie ideal to suit my 
own w^eakness). ^ • 

'Hie ideal of perfection Jesus gave is not a fancy, 
or a theme for rhetorical sermons, but is an indispen¬ 
sable and accessible guide to moral life, the compass 
is an iudi&x>ensable and accessible instrument where- 
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with to ffuide a ship. But the one must be believed 
in os im^uicitly as the other. 

Ill whatever position a man may hiid himself, the 
teaching of the ideal that Jesus ^at^e is suilicient to 
afford him always the bes^ indications as to what he 
should or should not do. Hut he must entirely 
believe this teaclniif^, and this alone, and must not 
trust to any other—just as a steersman jrnulinjj: himself 
by the compass must not look to cither side, but must 
keep his attention fixed on the romiKiss. 

One must know how to guide one’s self hy C'hrist’s 
teachii^ as by a <'onipiiss; and for thia tlic chief thing 
is to understand one’s own position, (^ne must not 
fear to define eleaily one’s own deviation from the 
direction of the ideal. Wf’hatever plane a man may be 
on, ifi IS always possible for him to inofe towards the 
idefil, and iii no position can he say he has attained it 
and can approach no nearer. 

Such is the case in regard to man's aspiration towards 
the Christian* ideal in general, and it applies to the 
question of chastity in particular. If we take men in 
the most diverse positions that they can occupy, from 
innocent childhood to marriage without self-restraint, 
the teaching of Jesus and the ideal it holds up will 
afford clear and definite guid.inceas to what should and 
what should not be done at each stage. 

' M'^hat should a pure lad or maid do 
Keep themselves pure and free from snares; and, 
in order to be able to give all their strength to the 
service of God and man, strive after greater and greater 
purity of thought and desire. 

' What should a youth or a maid do who has fallen 
into temptation, is absorbed by vague desire, or by love 
of some particular person, and who has thereby lost 
to some extent the power to serve God and man f 
Again the same thing. Not allow themselves to fall 
(knowing that a fall will not free them from temptation, 
hut will only render it stronger) ; but go on striving 
ever towards ^greater and greater purity, to be able 
more fully to serve God and man. 
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' What should those do who have not been equal to 
the struggle and have fallen 

They must look on their fall, not as on a legitimate 
enjoyment (as is now done when it is sanctioned by a 
wedding service), nor as a^casual pleasure which may 
he repeated with someone else, nor as a calamity, when 
the fall has been with an inferior and without ritual; 
but they must look on this first fall as tlie only one, 
and regard it as the entrance to an actual indissoluble 
marriage. 

This marriage, by the results that follow from it— 
tlie birth of children—restricts the married couple to a 
new and more limited field of service of Ood and man. 
Before marriage they could serve God and man directly 
and in most varied ways; l^»t marriage limits their 
sphere of activity, and demands from them the raring 
and education of children, who may be future servants 
of God and man. 

'AVliat must a married man and woman do, who, 
by rearing and educating children, ar5 fulfilling the 
limited service of God and man which corresponds to 
their position ?’ 

Again the same thing. Togctlier strive to free them¬ 
selves from temptation, purify themselves, aud cease 
from sin, by substituting for physical love, which 
hinders ^th public and private service of (^d aud 
man, the pure relationship of brother and sister. 

And, therefore, it is not true that we cannot guide 
ourselves by the ideal of Jesus, because it is so high, so 
perfect, and so inaccessible. If we cannot guide our¬ 
selves by it, that is only because we lie to ourselves and 
deceive ourselves. For if we say we require a rule 
more accessible than Christas ideal, or, falling short of 
Christ's ideal, we shall become dissolute—what we say 
really amounts to this: not that Christ's ideal is too 
high for us, but that we do not believe in it and do 
not wish to appraise our conduct by it. 

To say tliat when once we have fallen we shall have 
begun a loose life, is really to say that we decide in 
advance that a fall with an inferior is not a sin, but U 
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an amusement^ an infatuation, which we arc not bound 
to rectify by the permanent union called marriage. 
Whereas, if we realized that a fall is a sin which should 
and must be redeemed by an inviolate marriage, and 
by all the activity involved in educaling the children 
born of marriage—then thS fall w'ould by no means be 
a reason for taking to vice. 

It is as if a husbandman learning to sow corn did 
not reckon as sown any field in which the sowing was 
unsuccessful, but went on sowing a second and a third 
held, and took into account only the one that succeeded. 
Evidently such a man would waste much land and 
much seed, and w'ould not learn to sow properly. 

Only acknowledge chastity as the ideal, and regard 
every fall (of whomsoevp/-*with whomsoever) as the one 
irrevocable life-long marriage, and it w^l be clear that 
the guidance given by Jesus is sufficient, and, more 
than that, is the only possible guidance. 

^Man is weak, ana his task must accord with his 
strength,' is what peoj^e say. But that is as if one 
said : * My hand is weak, and 1 cannot draw a line that 
shall be quite straight (the shortest betwe^en two points), 
so, to help matters, I will take as my model a crooked 
or broken line.* In reality, the weaker my hand, the 
more 1 need a perfect model. 

Having once recognised the Christian teaching of the 
ideal, we cannot act as if we were ignorant of it, and 
replace it by external rules. The Christian teaching of 
the ideal has been set before us just because it can 
guide us in our present stage of progress. Humanity 
has already outgrown the stage of religious, external 
ordinances, and people believe in them no more. 

Christ's teaching of the ideal is the one teaching 
that can guide mankind. V^e must not and cannot 
replace the ideal of Jesus by external regulations ; but 
w'e must firmly keep that ideal before us in all its 
purity, and, above all, we must believe in it. 

To the sailor while he kept near the coast one could 
say; ^Steer ^ that cliff, that cape, or that tower’; but 
a time has come when the sailor has left the land 

D 2 
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behind^ and his only guide can and must 
unattainable stars^ and the compass showing 
tioii. 

And the one and the other are given us. 

[Sojjttmbcr 26, o s., 1890.^ 

The above is a now translation, in preparing 
have boi’ii allowed to make h'ee use of one that 
lu the iVVu; Aye in 1897. 
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THE FIRST STEP 


If a man is not making i ^etence of work, but is work¬ 
ing in order to accomplish the matter he*has in hand, 
his adlions will necessarily follow one another in a 
certain sequence determined by the nature of the work. 
If he postpones to a latcy* time what from the nature of 
the work should be done first, or if he altoprether omits 
some essential part, he is certainly not workings seriously, 
but only pretending. Iliis rule holds unalterably true 
whether Uie work be physical or not. As one cannot 
seriously wish to bake bread unless one first kneads 
the flour and then heats the brick-oven, sweeps out 
the ashes, and so on, so also one cannot seriously 
wish to lead a good life without adopting a certain 
order of succession in the attainment of the necessary 
qualities. 

With reference to right living this rule is especially 
important; for whereas in the case of physical work, 
su^ as making bread, it is easy to discover by the 
result whether a man is seriously engaged in work or is 
only pretending, with reference to goodness of life no 
such veriheation is possible. If people, without knead¬ 
ing the dough or heating the oven, only pretend to 
make bread—as they do in the theatre—tnen from the 
result (the absence of bread) it becomes evident that 
they were^ onl]^ pretending ; but when a man pretends 
to be leading a good life we have no such direct indica¬ 
tions that he is not striving seriously but only pretend- 

CJJ3 ] 
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inj?^ for not only are the results of a good life not always 
evident and palpable to those around, but very often 
such results even appear to them harmful. Respect for 
a man’s activity, and the ac,bnowledgment of its utility 
and pleasantness by his contemporaries, furnish no 
proof of the real goodness of his life. 

Therefore, to distinguish the reality from the mere 
appearance of a good life, the indication given by a 
regular order of succession in the acquirement of the 
essential qualities is especially valuable. And this 
indication is valuable, not so much to enable us to dis¬ 
cover the seriousness of other men’s strivings after 
goodness as to test this sincerity in ourselves, for in 
this respect we are liable to dce-wive ourselves even more 
than we deceive others. 

A correct order of succession in the attainment of 
virtues is an indispensable condition of advance towards 
a good life, and consequently the teachers of mankind 
have always prescribed a certain invariable order for 
their attainment. 

All moral teachings set up that ladder which, as the 
Chinese wisdom has it, reaches from earth to heaven, 
and the ascent of which can only be accomplished by 
starting from the lowest step. As in the teaching of 
the Brahmins, Buddhists, Confucians, so also in the 
teaching of the Greek sages, steps were fixed, and a 
superior step could not be attained without the lower 
one having been previously taken. All the moral 
teachers of mankind, religious and non-religious alike, 
have admitted the necessity of a definite oraer of suc¬ 
cession in the attainment of the qualities essential to 
a righteous life. The necessity for this sequence lies 
in the very essence of things, and therefore, it would 
seem, ought to be recognised by everyone. 

But, strange to say, from tne time Church-Christ- 
ianity spread widely, the consciousness of this neces- 
sarv order appears to have been more and more lost, 
ana is now retained only among ascetios and monks. 
Among worldly Christians it is taken for granted that 
the higher virtues may be attained not only in the 
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absence of the lower ones^ which are a necessary condi¬ 
tion of the higher, but even in company with the 
greatest vices; and consequently the. very conception 
of what it is that constitutes a good life, has reached, in 
the minds of the majority f>f worldly people to-day, a 
state of the greatest confusion. 


' In our times people have quite lost the consciousness 
of the necessity of a sequence in the qualities a man 
must bUve to enable him to live a good life, and, as a 
consequence, they have lost the very conception of what 
constitutes a good life. ^7i^is, it seems to me, has come 
about in the following way. 

AVlfen C’hristianity replaced heathenism it put forth 
moral demands superior to the heathen ones, and at the 
same time ^as was also the case with heathen morality) 
it necessarily laid down*one indispensable order for the 
attainment of virtues—certain steps to the attainment 
of a righteous life. 

Plato’s virtues, beginning with self-control, advanced 
through courage ana wisdom to justice; the Christ¬ 
ian virtues, commencing with self-renunciation, rise 
through devotion to the will of God, to love. 

Those who accepted Christianity seriously and strove 
to live righteous Christian lives, thus understood 
Christianity, and always l)egan living rightly by re¬ 
nouncing their lusts ; which renunciation included the 
self-control pf the pagans. 

But lot it not be supposed that Christianity in this 
matter was only echoing the teachings of paganism; 
let me not be accused of degrading Christianity from 
its lofty place to the level of heathenism. Such an 
accusation would be unjust, for 1 regard the Christian 
toMhing as the highest the world has known, and as 
quite different from heathenism. Christian teaching 
replaced pagan teaching simply because the former was 
different froiS, and superior to, the latter. But both 
Christian and pagan teaching alike, lead men toward 
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truth and goodness ; and as thpse arc ahrays the same^ 
the way to them must also be the same^ and the^r;^/ 
steps on this way must inevitably be the same for 
Christian as for heathen. 

The difference between*’the Christian and pa^an 
tearhiiip^ of goodness lies in this : that the heathen 
teaching is one of final perfection, while the Christian 
is one of inhiiite perfecting. Every heathen, non- 
Christian, teaching sets before men a model of final 
perfet'tioii; but the Christian teaching sets before them 
a model of infinite perfection. Plato, for instance, 
makes justice the mouel of perfection, whereas Christ’s 
model IS the infinite perfection of love. * Be ye perfect, 
even ns your Father tn heavf%^s perfect.^ In this lies 
the difference, and from this results the different rela- 
tion of pagan and Christian teaching toward difli^rent 
grades of virtue. According to the former, the attain¬ 
ment of the highest virtue was jiossible^ and each step 
towaril this attainment had its comparative merit—the 
higher the step the greater the merit; so that from the 
pagan point of view men may be divided into moral and 
immoral, into more or less immoral—whereas, accord¬ 
ing to the Christian teaching, which sets up the ideal 
of infinite perfection, this division is impo«!Sible. 'Fhere 
can be neither higher nor lower grades. In the 
Christian teaching, which shows the infinity of perfec¬ 
tion, all steps are equal in relation to the inhiiite 
ideal. 

Among the heathens the plane of virtue attained by a 
man constituted his merit; in Christianjty merit con¬ 
sists only in the process of attaining, in the greater or 
lesser speed of attainment. From tlie heathen point of 
view, a man who possessed the virtue of reasonableness 
stood morally higher than one deficient in that virtue ; 
a man who, in addition to reasonableness, possessed 
courage stood higher still; a man who to reasonableness 
and courage added justice stood yet higher. But one 
Christian cannot he regarded as morally either higher 
or lower than another. A man is more or less of a 
C'hristian only in proportion to the speed with which he 
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advances towards infinite perfection, irrespective of the 
sta^e he may have reachea at a f^iven moment. Hence 
the stationary righteousness of the Pharisee w'as wortli 
less than the progress of the rejientant thief on the 
cross. • 

Such is the difference betw’een the Cliristian and the 
heathen teachings. Consequently the stages of virtue, 
as, for instance, self-control and courage, ivhich in 
paganism constitute merit, constitute none w^hatever in 
Christianity. In this respect the teachings differ. But 
with regard to the fact that theie can he no advance 
towarii virtue, toward perfection, except by mounting 
the lowest steps, paganism and Christianity are alike : 
here there can be no diit<;rcnce. 

The Christian, like the heathen, must^commence the 
worlf of perfecting himself from the beginning—i.c, at 
the step at which the heathen begins it, namely, self- 
control; just as a man who wishes to ascend a flight of 
stairs cannot* avoid beginning at the first atep4 'Hie 
only difference is that for the pagan, self-control itself 
constitutes a virtue; w'hereos for the Christian, it is 
only part of that self-abnegation which is itself but an 
indispensable condition of all aspiration after perfection. 
Therefore the manifestation of true Christianity could 
not but follow the same path that had been indicated 
and followed by paganism. 

But not all men have understood Christianity as 
an aspiration towards the perfection of the heavenly 
Father, llie majority of people have regarded it as a 
teaching about salvation—t.c., deliverance from sin by 
grace transmitted through the Church, according to 
Catholics and Greek Orthodox; by faith in the Re¬ 
demption, according to Protestants, the Reformerl 
Church, and Calvinists; or, according to some, by means 
of the two combined. 

And it is precisely this teaching that has destroyed 
the sincerity and seriousness of men’s relation to the 
moral teaching of Christianity. However much the 
representatives of these faiths may preach that these 
means of salvation do not hinder man in his aspiration 
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after a righteous life^ but on the contrary contribute 
tovi^ard it—still, from certain assertions certain deduc¬ 
tions necessarily follow, and no arguments can prevent 
men from making these deductions, when once they 
have accepted the assertions irom which they flow. If 
a man believe that he can be saved through grace trans¬ 
mitted by the Church, or tlirough the sacrifice of the 
Redemption, it is natural for him to think that efforts 
of his own to live a right life are unnecessary—the 
more so when he is told that even the hope that his 
efforts will make him better is a sin. Consequently a 
man who believes that there are means other tnafi per¬ 
sonal effort by which he may escape sin or its results, 
cannot strive with the same e^tiMrgy and seriousness as 
the man who kvows no other means. And not striding 
with perfect seriousness, and knowing of other means 
liosides personal effort, a man will inevitably neglect 
the unalterable order of successipn for the attainment 
of the good qualities necessary to a goiKl life. And 
this has hap]^>ened with the majority of those who 
profess Christianity. 


Tlie doctrine that personal effort is not necessary 
for the attainment of spiritual perfection by man, but 
that there are other means for its acquirement, caused a 
relaxation of efforts to live a good life and a neglect of 
the consecutiveuess indispensable for such a life. 

Ihe great mass of those who accepted Christianitv, 
accepting it onlv externally, took advantage of the suo- 
stitutiou of Christianity for paganism to rid themselves 
of the demands of the heathen virtues—no longer neces¬ 
sary for a Christian—and to free themselves from all 
conflict with their animal nature. 

The same thing happens with those who cease to 
believe in the teaching of the Church. They are like 
the before-mentioned believers, only theyjput forward 
—instead of grace, bestowed by the Church or through 
Redemption—some imaginary good work, approved of 
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by the majority of men, such as the service of science^ 
art^ or humanity ; and in the name of this imaginary 
good work they liberate themselves fcom the consecu¬ 
tive attainment of the qualities necessary for a good 
life^ and are satisfied^ like inen on the stage^ with pre¬ 
tending to live a good life. 

Those who fell away from pag;inism without embrac¬ 
ing Christianity in its true significance, began to preach 
love for God and man apart from self-renunciation, 
and justice without self-control; that is to say, they 
preached the higher virtues omitting the lower ones: 
i,e., not the virtues themselves, but the semblance. 

Some preach love to God and man without self- 
renunciation, and othe;/humaneness, the service of 
hun^nity, without self-control. And afi this teaching, 
while pretending to introduce man into higher moral 
regions, encourages his animal nature by liberating 
him from the most elementary demands of morality 
—long ago Acknowledged by the heathens, and not 
only not rejected but strengthened by true Christ¬ 
ianity—it was readily accepted both by believers and 
unbelievers. 

Only the other day the Pope's Encyclical* on 
Socialism was pu1jliFthe4l, in whico, after a pretended 
refutation of the Socialist view of the wrongfulness of 
private property, it was plainly said : ^ JTo one is com¬ 
manded to distribute to others that which is required for 
his own necessities and those of his household; nor ei'cn to 
give away what is reasonably required to keep up becom¬ 
ingly his condition in life ; for no one ought to live 
unbecomingly.* (This is from St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
says, Nuflus enim inconvenienter vivere debet.) ‘But 
when necessity has been fairly supplied, and one^s position 
fairly considered, it is a duty to give to the indigent out of 
that which is over. That which remaineth give alms.^ 

Thus now preaches the head of the most wide-spread 
Church. Tims have preached all the Church teachers, 

* This refoA to the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. In the 
passa^ quoted the official English translation of the Ency- 
clicalhas been followed. See the Tahlctf 1891. 
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n'ho considered salvation by works as insufficient. And 
together with this teachiiijUf of selhsliness^ which pre¬ 
scribes that you shall ^ive to your ncig^hbours only 
what you do not w'ant yourself, they preach love, and 
recall with pathos the celelhated words of Paul in the 
thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians, about love. 

Notwithstandinf? that the Gospels overflow with 
demands for self-renunciation, with indications that 
self-renunciation is the first condition of Christian per¬ 
fection ; notwithstandinu: such clear expressions as; 
' \\'ho8oe\’er will not take up his cross . . ' Whoso¬ 

ever hath not forsaken father and mother . . 'Who¬ 
soever shall lose his life . . .’-^people assure themselves 
and others that it is possibm to love men without 
renouncing thi» to which one is accustomed, or ^ven 
what one pleases to consider becoming for one’s self. 

So speak the C'hurch people and those who reject 
not 0111 }'’ the Church hut also the Christian teaching 
(Freethinkers) think, speak, w'rite, and act, in just the 
same way. lliese men assure themselves and others 
that witfiout in the least diminishing their needs, w'lth- 
out overcoming their lusts, they can serve mankind 
—f.c., lead a good life. 

Men have thrown aside the heathen sequence of 
virtues; but, not assimilating the Christian teaching in 
its true signiiicaiice, they have not accepted the Christian 
sequence, and are left quite without guidance. 


Tn olden times, when there was no Christian teach¬ 
ing, all the teachers of life, beginning with Socrates, 
regarded as the first virtue of life, self-control —iyKpdreui 
or ffu^poai&vi }; and it was understood that every virtue 
must begin with and pass through this one. It was 
clear that a man who had no self-control, who had 
developed an immense number of desii^ and had 
vieldeu himself up to them, could not leadra good life. 
It was evident that before a man could even think of 
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disinterestedness; justice—to sny iiothitKr of gfeiierosity 
or love—he must learn to exercise control over himself. 
According to our ideas iiow; iiotliiiig of the sort is 
necessary. We are convinced that a man wlio has 
developed his desires to ^he climax reached in our 
society, a man who cannot live without satisfying the 
hundred unnecessary habits that enslave linn, can yet 
lead an altogetlier moral and good life. Looked at 
from any point of view: the lowest, utilitarian ; the 
higher, pagan, which demands justice; hut especially 
from the higliest, ('hristian, which demands love—it 
should surely ho clear to every one that a man who 
uses for his own pleasure (wliich he might easily 
forego) the labour, ofLeiyflie jiainful labour, of others, 
behaves wrongly ; and* that this is the very first wrong 
he must cease to commit if he wishes tohve a good life. 

From the utilitarian point of view such conduct is 
bad, because as long as he forces others to work for 
him a man is alw'ays in an unstable position ; he 
accustoms hnnsclf to the satisfaction of his desires and 
becomes enslaved by them, wliile those who w'ork for 
him do so with hatred and envy, and only aw^ait an 
opportunity to free themselves from the necessity of 
so working. Consequently such a man is always in 
danger of being left with deeply rooted habits which 
create demands he cannot satisfy. 

From the point of view of justice such conduct is 
had, because it is not well to enijdoy for one's own 
pleasure tlie labour of otlier men w'ho themselves 
cannot afford a hundredth }>art of the jdeasures enjoyed 
by him for whom they labour. 

From the point of view of Christian love it can 
hardly be necessary to prove that a man who loves 
others will give them his own labour rather than take 
iit)m them, for his own pleasure, the fruit of their labour. 

But these demands of utility, justice, and love, are 
altogether ignored by our modem society. With us 
the effort to limit one's desires is regarded as neither 
the first, noiaeven tlie last, but as an altogether uu> 
necessary^ condition of a good life. 
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On the contrary, according to the prevailing and 
most widely spread teaching of life to-day, the augmen¬ 
tation of oue^s wants is regarded as a desirable condi¬ 
tion ; as a sign of development, civilization, culture, and 
perfection. So-called educated people regard habits 
of comfort, that is, of effemhiacy, as not only harmless, 
but even good, indicating a certain moral elevation—as 
almost a virtue. 

It is thought that the more the wants, and the more 
refilled these wants, the better. 

Nothing shows this more clearly than the descriptive 
poetry, and especially the novels, of the last two 
centuries. " 

How are the heroes and heroines who represent the 
ideals of virtue portrayed ? 

In most cases the men who are meant to represent 
sometliing noble and lofty—from Childe Harold idown 
to the latest heroes of Feuillet, Trollope, or Maumissaut 
—are simi>ly depraved sluggardp, consuming in luxury 
the labour of thousands, and themselves doing nothing 
useful for anybody. The heroines are the mistresses 
M'ho in one way or another afford more or less delight 
to these men, are as idle as they, and are equally rewy 
to consume the labour of others by their luxury. 

1 do not refer to the representations of really 
abstemious and industrious people one occasionally 
meets with in literature. I am speaking of the usual 
type that serves as an ideal to the masses: of the 
character that the majority of men and women are 
try'ing to resemble. 1 remember the difficulty (in¬ 
explicable to mo at the time) that I experienced when 
1 wrote novels, a difficulty with which 1 contended and 
with which J know all novelists now contend who have 
even the dqnmest conception of what constitutes real 
moral beauty—the difficulty of portraying a type taken 
from the upper classes as iaeally good and kind, and at 
the same time true to life. To be true to life, a 
description of a man or woman of the upper, educated 
dasses must show him in his usual surropndinga—t^t 
is, in luxury, physical idleness, and demanding much. 
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From a moral point of view such a person is an- 
doubtedly objectionable. But it is necessary to 
represent this person in such a way that he may appear 
attractive. And novelists try so to represent him. 1 
also tried. And, strange to say, such a representation, 
making an immoral fornica^r and murderer (duellist or 
soldier), an utterly useless, idly drifting, fashionable 
butfoou, appear attractive, does not require much art 
or effort. The readers of novels are, for the most 
part, exactly such men, and therefore readily believe 
that these Childe Harolds, Onegins, Monsieurs de 
Camors,'^ etc., are very excellent people. 


Cb^ar proof that the men of our time really do* not 
admit pagan self-control and Christian self-renuncia¬ 
tion to be good and desirable qualities, but, on the 
contrary, regard the Augmentation* of wants as good 
and elevated, is to be found in the education given to 
the vast majority of children in our society. Not only 
are they not trained to self-control, as among the 
pagans, or to the self-renunciation proper to Christians, 
but they are deliberately inoculated with habits of 
effeminacy, physical idleness, and luxury. 

1 have long wished to write a fairy-tale of this kind: 
A woman, wishing to revenge herself on one who has 
injured her, carries off her enemy's child, and, going to 
a sorcerer, asks him to teach her how she can roost 
cruelly wreak her vengeance on the stolen infant, the 
only cnild of her enemy. The sorcerer bids her carry 
the child to a place he indicates, and assures her that a 
most terrible vengeance will result. The wicked woman 
follows his advice ; but, keeping an eye upon the child, 
is astonished to see that it is found and adopted by a 
wealthy, childless man. She goes to the sorcerer and 

** Onegin is the hero of a Russian poem by Podshkiu. 
M. de CamoBi is the hero of a French novel by Octave 
Feuillet. 
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reproaches him, hut he bids her wait. The child ^rows 
up ill luxury and effeminacy, ’’i'he woman is perplexed, 
hut uiraiii the sorcerer bids her wait. And at lenfi^h 
the time comes when the wicked woman is not only 
satisfied, hut has even to pity her victim. He otowb up 
in the effeminacy and dissoluteness of wealth, and 
owin^ to his fj^ood nature is ruined. Then begins a 
sequence of physical stiHerings, poverty, and humilia¬ 
tion, to whitdi lie is especially sensitive and against 
which he knows not how to contend. Aspirations 
toward a moral life—and the weakness of his effemi¬ 
nate body accustfinied to luxury and idleness; vain 
struggles ; lower and still lower decline; drunkenness 
to drown thought, then critiie and insanity or suicide. 

And, indeed, one cannot regard without terror the 
education of 4,he children of the w'calthy class \n our 
day. Only the cruellest foe could, one would think, 
inoculate a child with those defects and vices which are 
now instilled into him by hip parents, especially by 
mothers. One is awestruck at the sfght, and still 
mure at the results of tins, if only one knows how to 
discern what is taking place in the souls of the best of 
these children, so carefully ruined by their parents. 
Habits of effeminacy arc instilled into them at a time 
when they do not yet understand their moral signifi¬ 
cance. Not only is the habit of temperance and self- 
control neglected, hut, contrary to the educational 
practice of Sparta and of the ancient world in general, 
this quality is altogether atrophied. Not only is man 
not trained to work, and to all the qualities essential to 
fruitful labour—concentration of mind, strenuousness, 
endurance, enthusiasm for work, ability to rejiair what 
is spoiled, familiarity with fatigue, joy in attainment— 
hut he is habituated to idleness, and to contempt for all 
the products of labour: is taught to spoil, throw away, 
and again procure for money anything he fancies, 
without a thought of how things are made. Man is 
deprived of the power of acquiring the primary virtue 
of reasonableness, indispensable for the attainment of 
all the others, and is let loose in a world where people 
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preachy and praise^ iKe lofty virtues of justice^ the 
service of man, and love. 

It is well if the youth be endowed with a morally 
feeble and obtuse nature, which doe^ not detect the 
difference between make-bfdieve and genuine goodness 
of life, and is satisfied with the prevailing mutual 
deception. If this he the case all goes apparently well, 
and such a man will sometimes quietly live on with his 
moral consciousness unawakened till death. 

But it is not always thus, especially of late, now that 
the consciousness of the immorality of such life fills the 
air, an^ penetrates the heart unsought. Frequently, 
and ever more frequently, it happens that there 
awakens a demand for re^, unfeigned morality and 
then begin a painful inner struggle and suffering which 
end bnt rarely in the triumph of the morSl sentiment. 

A man feels that his life is bad, that he must reform 
it ftom the very roots, and he tries to do so ; but he is 
then attacked on all sides by those who have passed 
through a similar struggle and have been vam]|uished. 
They endeavour by every means to convince him that 
this reform is quite unnecessary: that goodness does 
not at all depend upon self-control and self-renuncia¬ 
tion, that it is possible, while addicting himself to 
gluttony, personal adornment, physical idleness, and 
even forjdcation, to be a perfectiy g^d and useful man. 
And the struggle, in most cases, terminates lamentably. 
Either the man, overcome by his weakness, yields to 
the general opinion, stifles the voice of conscience, 
distorts his reason to justify himself, and continues to 
Iss^ the old dissipated life, assuring himself that it is 
rddeemed by faith in the Redemption or the Sacra¬ 
ments,' or by service to science, to the State, or to art; 
or else he struggles, suffers, and finally becomes insane 
or shoots' himseul 

It sejidqm happens, amid all the temptations that 
surround him, that a man of our society understands 
whgt was thousands of years ago, and still is, an 
elementary trtth for all reasonable people: namely, 
[that for the attaimneht of a good lira it is necessary, 
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first of all^ to cease to live an evil lifb; that fbr tbe> 
attainment of the higher virtues it x^edfiil^ first 
of all^ to acquire the virtue of afastinetice car i^lf* 
control, as the pagans called it, or of j^f-'reannciatioaj 
as Christianity has it, and tl^refore it seldom ^ppeiu 
that, by gradual efforts, he succeeds in attaining thui 
primary virtue. 


VI. 

J have just been reading the letters of one of our 
highly educated and advanced men of the Yortiq^, the 
exile Ogary6f, to another yet more highly educated 
and gif&d man, Herzen. I.i these letters Ofmry6f 
gives expression to his sincere thoughts and highest 
aspirations, and one cannot fail to see that—^asfwas 
natural to a young man—he rather shows off before 
his friend. He talks of self-perfecting, of sac^^ 
friendship, love, the service of *science, pf humanity, 
and the like. And at the same time he calmly wnhw 
that he often irritates the companion of his life by, as 
he expsesses it, ^ returning home in an unsober state, 
or disappearing for many hours with a fallen, but dear 
creature. . . 

Evidently it never even occurred to this remarkably 
kind-hearted, talented, and well-educated man that 
there was anything at ml objectionable in the fact that 
he, a married man, awaiting the confinement of bis wifb 
(in his next letter he writes that his wife has giim, 
birth to a child), returned home intoxicated, and 
appeared with dissolute women. It did not eotevjpjb' 
hew that until he had commenced the struggle, a^ 
haiL at least to some extent, conouered his inanuktifgl^'' 
to drunkenness and fornication, he could not th»qilHir 
friendship and love, and still less of serving auy,eSe or 
any ^ing;. But he' not only did not atrn^le i^pdnst 
these vices—^he evidently thoujght there was someildiig 
very nice in them, and that they did hot in the .least 
hinder the strafe for perfecficpi } atfil, therefore, - 
instead of hiding; them the friend in wheae4iy«a. 
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he wishes to appear in a good light, he exhibits 
them. ' • 

Thtis it was half a centu^ ago. I jvas contemporary 
with such men. 1 knew Ogary6f and Herzen them¬ 
selves, and others of that tt^p, and men educated in 
the same traditions. There was a remarkable absence 
of consistency in the lives of all these men. Together 
with a sincere and ardent wish for good, there was an 
utter looseness of personal desire, which, they thought, 
cx)ald not hinder the living of a good life, nor the per¬ 
formance of good, and even great, deeds. They put 
imkneaded loaves into a cold oven, and believed that 
bread would be baked. Aiid then, when with advancing 
years they began to rema Ac that the bread did not bake 
<—£.8., that no good csime of their lives—^hey saw in this 
something peculiarly tragic. 

And the tragedy of such lives is indeed terrible. 
And this same tragedy apparent in the lives of Herzen, 
Ogary6f, andtothers of their time, exists to-day in the 
lives of Yory many so-called educated people who hold 
the same views. A man desires to lead a good life, but 
the consecutiveness which is indispensable for this is 
lost in the society in which he lives. As fifty years 
a^ Ogarv6f, Herzen, and others, so also the majority 
m men of the present day are persuaded that to lead an 
effiemixiate life, to eat sweet and &t dishes, to delight 
one's self in every way and satisfy all one's desires, 
doet not hinder one from living a good life. But as it 
Ss evident that a good life in their case does not result, 
thev give themsmves up to pessimism, and say, ^ Such 
ia ine tragedy of human life/ 

' What is aw strange in the case is that these people 
know that the distribution of pleasures among men is 
udeq.oaIj and regard tbis inequmity as an evil, and wish 
to bmect it, yet do not cease to strive to augment their 
cpa pleasures—t.e., to augment inequality in the dis- 
tHhuSkm of pleasures. In acting thus, these people are 
like men who being the first to enter an orchard hasten 
td gather aU tne fruit they can lay their hands on, and 
. wish to organize a more equm distribution of the 

• E 2 
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fhiit of the orchard between themselves and later 
comers, while they (^mtinue to pluck all the fruit they 
can reach. 


▼Mvr 

The delusion that men while addicting' tbemselveB to 
their desires and regarding this life of desire as good, 
can yet lead a good, useful, just and loving ,life, is so 
astonishing, tliat men of later generations wul, 1 should 
think, simply fail to understand what the men of our' < 
time meant by the words ^ good life,* when they said 
that the gluttons—the effeminate, lustful sluggards—Of 
our wealthy classes led good ^lives. Indeed, one need 
only put aside for a moment ifte customary view of the 
life of our wealthy classes, and look at it, I do not say 
from the Christian point of view, but from the pagan 
standpoint, from the standpoint of the very lowest 
demands of justice, to be convinced that, living amidst 
the violation of the plainest lawE^of justice or fairness, 
such as even children in their games think it wrong to 
violate, we, men of tlie wealthy classy, have no right 
'even to talk about a good life. 

Any man of our society who would, 1 do not s^ 
begin a good life, but even begin to make some little 
approach towards it, must first of aU cease to lead a bad 
life, must begin to destroy those conditions of an evil 
life with which he finds himself surrounded. 

How often one hears, as an excuse for not reforming 
our lives, the argument that any act that w eoatrory 
to the usual mode of life would be unnatural, ludictnes^ > 
—would look like a desire to show off, and would 
therefore not be a good action. This argument' 
seems expressly fjtamed to prevent people from ever 
changing their evil lives. If all out life were godd, • 
just, kind, then and onlv then Ivould an action in 
confemity with the usual mode of life he good* If 
half our life were good and the other half then 
there would be as much, chance of an actioii imt in 
eonfotmity with the usual mode of life betlig good^ 
its being bad. But when life is. altogetto tisd and 
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wroDg^ as is the case in' our upper classes^ then a man 
cannot perform a single good action without disturbing 
the usual current of lira. He can do a bad action 
without disturbing this current^ bnf not a good one. 

A man accustomed to the life of our well-to>do classes 
cannot lead a righteous life without first coming out of 
those conditions of evil in which he is immersed—he 
cannot begin to do good until he has ceased to do evil. 
It is impossible for a man living in luxury to lead a 
righteous life. AU his efforts after goodness will be in 
vain until he changes his life^ until he jperforms that 
work which stands first in sequence before him. A 
good life according to t^e pagan view^ and still more 
according to the Chnstian view^ isj and can be^ 
measured in no other way than by mathematical 
relhtioii between love for self and love for otheips. The 
less there is of love for self with all the ensuing care 
about self and the selfish demands made upon the 
labour of others, aftd the more there is of love for 
others, with the resultant care for and labour bestowed 
upon others, the better is the life. 

Thus has goodness of life been understood by all the 
sages of the world and by all true Christians, and in 
exactly the same way do all plain men understand it 
now. The more a man gives to others and the less he 
^demands for himself, the better he is : the less he gives 
"to others and the more he demands for himself, the 
worse he is. 

' And not only does a man become morally better the ' 
more love he has for others and the less for himself, 

, but the less he loves himself the easier it becomes for 
him to be better, and contrariwise. The more a man 
loved himself, and, consequently, the more he demands 
fimm others, the less possibility is there for him 
io 2ov» knd to work for others, and less not only in as 
many -times as his love for himself has increasM, but 
In some enmrmously greater degree less, as happens if 
wh move,the fulcrum of a lever from the long end to 
th^.short one: this will not only lengthen the long arm, 

' but' will also shorten the short one. So, also^ if a man, 
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pos 9 ^ssiDf 7 a certain faculty^ love^ augment his lore imd 
care for himself^ he will tneieby diminiBb bis power of 
loving and caring for other^ not only in proportion to 
the love he has transferred to himself^ but m a much 
greater degree. Instead of deeding others a man eats 
too much himself; so doing he not only diminishes 
the possibility of giving away the surplus, but, by 
overeating, he deprives himself of power to hdip 
others. 

In order to love others in reality and not in word 
only, one must cease to love one^s self also in reality 
and not merely in word. In most cases it happens 
thus: we think we love othem, we assure ourselves and 
others that it is so, but we Vove them only in words, 
while ourselves we love in reality. Others we forget 
to feed and put to bed, ourselves—^never. Therefore, 
in order really to love others in deed, we must learn 
not to love ourselves in deed, learn to forget to feed 
ourselves and put ourselves to bed, exactly as we forget 
to do these things for others. 

We say of a self-indulgent person accustomed to lead 
a luxurious life, that be is a 'good man^ and 'leads a 
good lifo.^ But such a person—whether man or woman 
--^though he may possess the most amiable traits of 
character, meekness, good nature, etc., cannot be good 
and lead a good life, any more than a knife of the 
best workmanship and steel can be sharp and cut well 
unless it is sharpened. To be good and lead a good 
life means to give to others more than one takes mm 
them. But a self-indulgent man accustomed tQ,A 
luxurious life cannot do this, first because he himself b' 
always in want of much (and this not on account of bis 
selfishness, hut because he is accustomed to luxury and 
it is painful for him to be deprived of that to whi^i* he 
is accustomed)and Beoondiy, because by consmlng. 
all that he receives from others he weakens himai^ and 
Tenders himsidf unfit to labour, and therefore mifit to 
serve others. A self-indulgent man who sleeps long 
upon a soft bed, eats and drinks abuilfibnce of fitL 
sveet fix)d, who is always dressed deauly and soiuddy 
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to th<9 tm|»eratare^ who has never accustomed himself 
to the effort of la^rious work> can do veiy little. 

W'e are so aeoustomed to our own lies and the lies of 
others^ and it is so convenient for us not to see through 
the lies of others, tiiat th^r niay not see through ours, 
that we are not in the least astonished at, and do not 
doubt the truth of, tlie assertion of the virtuousness, 
sfHxietimes even the sanctity, of people who are leading 
a perfectly unrestrained lire. 

A person, man or woman, sleera on a spring bed 
with two mattresses, and two smooth, clean sheets, and 
feather pillows in pillow-cases. By the bedside is a 
rug, that the feet may not get cold on stepping out of 
bed, though slippers also lie near. Here also are the 
necessary utensils, so that he need not leave the house 
—whatever uncleanliness he may Produce will be 
carried away and all made tidy. Tne windows are 
covered with curtains that the daylight may not 
awaken hin)„ and he*aleeps as long as he is inclined. 
Besides all this, measures are taken that the room may 
be warm in winter and cool in summer, aud that he 
may not be disturbed by the noise of dies or other 
insects. While he sleeps, water, hot and cold, for his 
ablations, sometimes baths and preparations for shav¬ 
ing, are provided. Tea and coffee are also prepared, 
stimulating drinks to be taken immediately upon rising. 
Boots, shoes, galoshes—several pairs dirtied the |>revious 
day—are alre^y being cleanea and made to shine like 
glm freed firom every speck of dust. Similarly are 
cleaned various garments, soiled on the preceding day, 
differing in texture to suit not only summer and winter, 
hut aM spring, autumn, rainy, damp, and warm 
Weather. Clean linra, washed, starched, and ironed, 
is being made ready mib studs, shirt buttons, bntton- 
hckK all carefully inspected by specially appointed 
pacmfe. 

If tiijS person be active he rises early—at seven 
4mock—stall a couple of hours later than those 
who ate mating all these preparations for him. Besides 
blothes Ibr the day and covering for the night, there is 
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also a costume and foot-gear Ibr the time of dreaaing 
—dressing-gown and slippers; and now he undertakes 
his washings cleanings orushing^ for which serial 
kinds of brushes are usedj as well as sokp and a great 
quantity of water. (Manp English men and women^ 
tor some reason or o^er^ are specially proud of using 
a great deal of soap and pouring a larg^ quantity m 
water over themselves.) Then he dressed brushes hia 
hair before a special kind of looking-glass (different 
from those that hang in almost every room in tiie 
bouse), takes the things he needs, such as spectacles 
or eyeglasses, and then distributes in different pockets 
a clean pocket-handkerchief to blow hia nose on; a 
watch with a chain, thouglNin almost everp room he 
goes to there will be a clock; money of various kinds, 
small change \often in a specially contrived case which 
saves him the trouble of looking for the required coin) 
and bank-notes ; also visiting cards on whi^ his name 
is printed (saving him the trouble of saying or writing 
it); pocket-book and pencil. In the case of women, 
the toilet is still more complicated; corsets, arranging 
of long hair, adornments, laces, elastics, ribbons, ties, 
hairpins, pins, brooches. 

But at last all is complete and the day commences, 
generally with eating; tea and coffee are drunk with a 
great quantity of sugar; bread made of the dnest white 
dour is eaten with large quantities o butter, and some¬ 
times the desh of pigs. 'The men for the most part 
smdke cigars or cig^ttes meanwhile, and read frerii' 
papers, vmich have just been brought. Then, leaving ^ 
to others the task of setting right the soiled and dis- * 
ordered room, they go to their odSce or business, or * 
drive in carriagip produced specially to move qimh 
pmple about. Then comes a luncheon ci slain beMtSi 
oiras, and dsh, followed by a dinner consisring. if it be 
very modest, of three courses, dess^, ana oofiee. 
Then playing at cards and playing tnusie-^or the 
theatre, readmg, and conversation, in soft spring arm¬ 
chairs, by the intensified and^ritoded ii|(lit of candles, 
gas, or electricity. After this, again again eating 
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t^sapper-^and agmio to bed, shaken up and prepared 
ivith clean linen, and with washed atensils to be a^in 
made foul. 

'Unis pass the days of a man of mddest life, of whom, 
if he is good-natured and does not possess any habits 
Specially obnoxious to those about him, it is said that 
he leads a good and virtuous life. 

But a gcM life is the life of a man who does ^od to 
others; and can a man accustomed to live thus do 
good to others? Before ho can do good to men he 
must cease to do evil. Reckon up all the harm such a 
man, often unconsciously, does to others, and you will 
see that be is far indei^ from doing good; he would 
have to perform many aca of heroism to redeem the 
evil he commits, but he is too much enfeebled by his 
life full of desires to perform any such adts. He might 
sleep with more advantage, both physical and moral, 
Iving on the floor wrapped in his cloak, as Marcus 
Aurelius did and thuS he might save all the labour 
and trouble involved in the manufacture of mattresses, 
spring, and pillows, as also the daily labour of the 
launoress—one of the weaker sex burdened by the 
bearing and nursing of children—^who washes linen for 
this strong man By going to bed earlier and getting 
up earlier might save window-curtains and the 
evening lamp. He might sleep in the same shirt he 
wears di *ing the day, might step barefooted upon the 
floor, and go out into the yard ; he might wash at the 
pump—^in a word, he might live like those who work 
for hkn, and might thus save all this work that is done 
lor him. He might save all the labour expended upon 
his clothing, his refined food, his recreations. Andf he 
knows under what conditions all these labours are 
performed: how in performing them men perish, suffer, 
and often hate those who take advantage of their 
poverty to force them to do it. 

Ho#, then, is such a man to do good to others and 
lead a zightimas life, without abwdoning this s^- 
ipdnlge&t, lufuriouB life ? 

But we need not speak of how other people appear 
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in our eyes—every one most see and feel this concerning 
bimself. 

I cannot bnt repeat tliis same thing again and again, 
notirithstanding the cold and hostile silence with which 
my words are received. tA moral man, livii^ a life of 
comfort, a man even of the middle class (L will not 
speak of the upper classes, who daily consume to satisfy 
their caprices the results of hundreds of woiking days), 
cannot live quietly, knowing that all that he is usin^ is 
produced by the labour and crushed lives of working 
people, who are dying without hope—^ignorant, drunken, 
dissolute, half-savage creatures employed in mines, 
factories, and at agricultural labour, produdag the 
articles that he uses. ^ 

At the present moment I who am writing this and 
you who will read it, whoever you may he—lafth yon 
and 1 have wholesome, sudicient, perhaps abundant 
and luxurious food, pure, warm air to breathe, winter 
and summer clothing, varioiilS recreations, and, most 
important of all, we have leisure by day and undisturbed 
repose at night. And here, by our side, live the 
working peo]>le, who have neither wholesome food, nor 
healthy fod^n^, nor sufficient clothing, nor recrea¬ 
tions, and who, above all, are deprived not only of 
leisure but even of rest; old men, children, women, 
worn out by labour, by sleepless nights, by disease, 
who spend their whole lives providing for us these 
articles of comfort and luxury which they do net 
possess, and which are for us not necessaries but sapev*-' 
fluities. Therefore, a moral man, I do not i say a 
Christian, but simply a man profeming homano vk0i 
or merely esteeming justice, cannot but wirii to dhonge 
his life and to cease to use articles of luxury piodimed 
under such eonditioDS. ' ' / 

If a man really pities those who manufacture toboeeo, 
then the first thing he will naturally do will be to 
cease smoking, h^use by continuing to buy and 
smoke tobacco he encounsges the nr^ffitioB of 
tobaeco, by which men’s health is destloyA. And so 
with Ovary other artiolo of luxury. If a mail can dtiU 
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continne to eat bread notwitbstanding' the bard work 
which it is produced^ this is because he cannot 
foref^ what is indianensable while waiting for the 
present conditions of labour to be altered. But^ith 
regard to things which are^ot only unnecessary but 
.are even superfluous, there can be no other conclusion 
than this: that if 1 pity men engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of certain articles, then 1 must on no account 
accustom myself to require such articles. 

But now^ays men argue otherwise. They invent 
the most various and intricate arguments, but never say 
what naturally occurs to every plain man. According 
to them, it is not at all necessary to abstain from 
luxuries. One can sympamize with the condition of 
the working men, driver speeches and write books 
on tb^ir behalf,'and at the same tim^ continue to 
proflt hy ihe labour that one sees to be ruinous to 
them. 


According tp one ar^ment, I may profit hy labour 
that is harmful to the workers, because if 1 do not 
another widL Which is something like the argument 
that I must drink wine that is injurious to me, because 
it has been bought, and if I do not drink it others will 
do so. , 


According to another argument, it is even heneflcial 
to the- workers to be allowed to produce luxuries, as in 
this way we provide them with money—i.e., with the 
zueans of subsistence: as if we could not provide them 
.wi^ the means of subsistence in any other way than 
by making them produce articles irgurious to them and 
Sttperfloous to us. 

But aboordinir to a third argument, now most nonular. 


lapottir, any work upon which a man is engaged— 
whether be a Govemsient official, priest^ landowner, 
manufiMStuier, or merchant—^is so u^ul that it fully 
eomne&$atee fbr the labour of the working classes by 
Whh^he profits. One serves the State, another the 
a third science, a fourth art, and a fifth serves 
mjse who serve the State, science, and art; and all are 
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firmly convinced that what they give to mankind eer* 
taioly compeneates for- all they take. And it is aatonish- 
ing howj while continually au^enting their luxnrioas 
rei^irements without increasiDff their activity, theee 
people continue to be Certain mat their activi^ cokn- 
peiisatea for all they consume. 

Whereas^ if you listen to these people's judgment of 
one another, it appears that each individual is fiir ^'om 
being worth what he consumes. Government o^Bciads 
say that the work of the landlords is not worth what 
they spend, landlords say the same about merdumts^ 
and merchants about Government ofiicials, and so on. 
But this does not discovert them, and they continue 
to assure people that they ^each of them) profit by the 
labours of ptners exactly in proportion io the service 
they render to others. So that the paymeift is ndt 
determined by the work, but the value oi me imaginary 
work is determined by the payment. Thus they assure 
one another, but they know perfectly well in the oepth of 
their souls that all their arguments do not justify'tnem; 
that they are not necessary to the working men, and 
that they profit by the labour of these men, not on 
account of any division of labour, but simply because 
they have the power to do so, and because they are so 
spoiled that they cannot do without it. 

And aU this arises from people imagining that it is 
possible to lead a good life without first acquiring the 
primary quality necessary for a good life. ; i > \ ' 

And this fir^ quality is self-control. 


There never hsa been, and cannot bS)|k agood |ifia 
withoutself-contfoL Ap^tfrom self-^coiitrol,dogim 
lifs is imaginable. The atnUiment of goodo^ mpfA 
begm with that. ' 

Tliere is a scale of virtues^ and it is necesMizyv' if one 
would mount the higher stepe^ tq^be^n .with .mie, 
lowest; and ike first virtue a man must aeqaim 0 
wishes to acquire the others^ is that wnieh me Stieteiihi 
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called iyKfidreM or cria^potrivfi —Self-control or 
mo^ofaitiozL 

X^' in the Christian teaching^ self-control was included 
in the conception of self-renunciation, still the order of 
successions remained the sa^, and the acquirement 
of no Christian virtue is possioie without self-control— 
and this not because su^ a rule has been invented by 
4ny one, but because such is the essential nature of the 
case. 

Bui even self-control, the first step in every 
righteous life, is not attainable all at once, but only 
1^ de^e^. 

Seif'ContTol is the liberation of man from desires— 
their subordination to mod<#ation,, ata^poadyni. But a 
'man's desires are many and various, and in order 
successfelly to contend with them he «iust begin 
vQth the fundamental ones—^those upon which the 
more complex ones have grown up—and not with 
those complex lusts which nave grown up upon tlie 
fundamental onSs. There are complex lusts, like that 
of the adornment of the body, sports, amusements, 
idle talk, inquisitiveness, and many others ; and there 
are also fundamental lusts—gluttony, idleness, sexual 
love. And one must begin to contend with these lusts 
feom the beginning: not with the complex, but with 
the feudamental ones, and that also in a definite order. 
And this order is determined both by the nature of 
things and by the tradition of human wisdom. 

A man who eats too much cannot strive gainst laxi- 
neen, while a gluttonous and idle man will never be 
' able to.coatend with sexual lust. Therefore, according 
to all i^oral teachings, the effort towards self-control 
oomMiiceB with a struggle against the lust of gluttony 
with fasting. In our time, however, every 
oadioQjB ri^Bon to the a^inment of a good life has 
been, so and so completely lost, that not only is the 

virtue—scdf-control—^without which the others 
are naattainable, regarded as superfluous, but the order 
of SKuccMdon neaessa]y< for the attainment of this first 
, diaregaraed, and fitting is quite forgotten, 

f I 
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or is ^looked npon as a silly snperstition^ utterly un¬ 
necessary. 

And yet^ just as the first condition of a ^ood life is 
self-control^ so the first condition of a life of self* 
control is fasting. ^ «. 

One may wish to be good^ one may dream of good* 
ness, without fasting; but to be good without fixating is 
as impossible as it is to advance without getting u^ oa 
to one's feet. 

Fasting is an indispensable condiUon of a good life, 
whereas gluttony is, and always has been, the first sign 
of the opposite—a bad life; and, unfortunately, this vice 
is in the Highest degree characteristic of the life of the 
m^ority of the men of our xime. 

Look at tb^ faces and figures of the men of oureirde 
and day—on all those faces with pendent cheeihs and 
chins, those corpulent limbs and prominent stotpachs, 
lies the indelible seal of a dissolute life. Nor ean it he 
otherwise. Consider our life And the actuating motive 
of the majority of men in our society, and then ask 
yourself, What is the chief interest of this majority? 
And, strange as it may appear to us who are aeous- 
tom^ to hide our real interests and to profess ihlse, 
artificial ones, you will find that the chief interest of 
their life is the satisfaction of the palate, the pleasure 
of eating—gluttony. From the poorest to the ru^etft, 
eating is, I think, the chief aim, the chief pleasure, of 
our lue. Poor working people form an exceptioil, Dirt, 
only inasmuch as want prevents thmr addicting'fibetn* 
selves to ^6 passion. No sooner have they tWti&ne * 
and the means, than, in imitation of the higher classAfiL ^ 
they procure what is most tasty and sweet, and eet and \ 
drink as mwh as they can. The more tbeyeaty th^ 
more do they deem themselves, not only hanpy, but Aw 
strong and healthy. And in this convicuon 
encouraged hy the upper elasses, who regard fi6od<lb 
raeoisely the same way. Hie educated dnssss 
zpg the medical men who assure them that the' UkMt 
expensive food, fiesh, is ihe most whottsome) imamnd 
that bsp^ness and health consist in tasty, noutiahmg, 
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ea£i ]7 dieted food—in gorging; though they try to 
conOeal 

Look at rich people's lives^ listen to their conversa¬ 
tion. \^at lofty subjects seem to ■occupy them: 
philosophy, science, art, poetry, the distribution of 
wealth, welfare of the peoplejiand the education of 
the young ; but all this is, for the immense majority, 
a sham,—^ this occupies them in the intervals of 
business, real business: between lunch and dinner, 
while the stomach is full and it is impossible to eat 
more. The only real living interest of the majority 
both of men and women, especially after early youth, is 
eating—How to eat, what to eat, where and when to eat ? 

No solemnity, no rejoic/hg, no consecration, no 
opening of any&ing, can dispense with eating. 

Wat^ people travelling. In their casc^the thing is 
specialiy evident. ' Museums, libraries. Parliament— 
how v^y interesting! But where shall we dine ? 
Where is one best fed?\ Look at people when they 
come together fbr dinner, dressed up, perfumed, around 
a table decorated with flowers—^how joyfully they rub 
tbmr hwds and smile! 

If we could look into the hearts of the majority of 
people what should we And they most desire ? Appe¬ 
tite for breakflist and for dinner. What is the severest 
pssnishinent from infancy upwards? To be put on 
m$ead and water. What artisans get the highest 
Cooks. What is the chief interest of the 
inlfimf' of the house? To* what subject does the 
^MmvorsatioQ of middle-class housewives generally tend? 
If the conversation of the members of the higher classes 
\ &ot tend in the same direction, it is not because 
l^oeyare better educated or are occupied with higher 
L interests, but simply because they have a house-keeper 
lor a stward who relieves them of all anxiety about 
[thiur dumer. But once deprive them of tl^ oon- 
[veoieoeei, and you will see what causes them most 
I anxiety. It all comes round to the subje^ of ealang: 

I the pnee of gignse, the best way of making coflbe, of^' 
^baking sweet cakes, etc. People come togethc^ 
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whatever the occasion: a christening*, a fhneral, a 
wedding, the consecration of a church, the departhre 
or arrival of a friend, the consecration of regimental 
colours, the celebration of a memorable day, the death 
or birth of a great sci^ti^, philosopher, or teacher of 
morality—men come together as if occupied by the 
most lofty interests. So they say; but it is only a 
prete7ice : they all know that there will bo eating— 
good tasty food—and drinking, and it is chiefly this 
that brings them together. For se^'eral days before, 
to this end, animals liave been slaughtered, baskets of 
provisions brought from gastronomic shops; co^ks and 
tlieir helpers, kitchen boys and maids, specially attired 
in clean, starched frocks anli caps, have been ^at work.* 
Chefs, receiving £50 a mouth and more, have been 
occupied in giving directions. Cooks have beenop-. 

I ling, kneading, roasting, arranging, adorning. With 
ike solemnity and importance a master of the cere¬ 
monies has been working, >ralculatiug, pondering, 
adjusting with his eye, like an artist. A gardener has 
been employed upon the flowers. SScullcry-malds. . . . 
An army of men has been at work, the result of 
thousands of working days are being swa1lowe<l up, mid 
all this that people may come together to talk about 
some great teacher of science or morality, or to recall 
the memory of a deceased friend, or to greet a young 
couple just entering upon a new life. 

In the middle and lower classes it is perfectly evident 
that every festivity, every funeral or wedding, means 
gluttony. There the matter is, so understo^. To 
such an extent is gluttony the motive of the assembly 
that in Greek and in French the same word means 
both ^wedding* and ^feast.* But in the upper ijlasses 
of the rich, especially among the refined, who have 
long posses^ wealth, great skill is used to conceal 
this, and to make it appear that eating is a secondmry 
matter, necessary only for appearance. And this 
pretence is easy, as in the majority of cases the guests 
are satiated in the true sense of the word—^they ere 
never hungry. 
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They pretend that dinner, eating*, is not necessary to 
them, is even a burden; but tins a lie. Try giving 
them—instead of the refined dishes tjiey expect, 1 do 
not say bread and water, but—porridge or gruel or 
something of that kind, arnh see what a storm it will 
call forth, and how evident will become the real truth, 
namely, that the chief interest of the assembly is, not 
the ostensible one, but—gluttony. 

Look at what men sell; go through a town and see 
what men buy—articles of adornment and things to 
devour. And indeefl this must be so, it cannot be 
otherviiie. It is only possible not to think about eat¬ 
ing, to keep this lust under control, when a man does 
not eat except in obedience to necessity ; but if a man 
eeases to eat only in obedience to necessity—i.c., when 
the stsmach is full—then the state of tilings cannot 
but he what it actually is. If men love the pleasure of 
eating, if they allow themselves to love this pleasure, 
if they find it gpod (as is the case with the vast majority 
of men in our time, and with educated men quite as 
much as with uneducated, although they pretend that 
it is not so), there is no limit to the augmentation of 
this pleasure, no limit beyond which it may not grow. 
The satisfaction of a need has limits, but pleasure has 
none. For the satisfaction of our needs it is necessary 
and suliicient to eat bread, jiorridge, or rice; for the 
augmentation of pleasure there is no end to the 
possible flavourings and seasonings. 

Bread is a necessary and sufficient food. (Tliis is 
proved by the millions of men who are strong, active, 
healthy, and hard-working on rye bread alone.} But 
it is pleasanter to eat bre^ with some flavouring. It 
is well to soak the bread in water boiled w'ith meat. 
Still better to put into this water some vegetable or, 
better yet, several vegetables. It is well to eat flesh. 
And flesh is better not stewed, but roasted; and it is 
better still with butter, and underdone, and choosing 
out certain special parts of the meat. But add to this 
vegetables and fhustard. And drink wine with it, red 
wine for preference. One does not need any more, but 
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one can yet eat some iish if it is well flavoured with 
sauces and swallowed down with white wine. It would 
seem as if one could ^et through nothing more^ either 
rich or tasty, but a sweet dish can still be managed : in 
summer ices, in winter ftewed fruits, preserves, etc. 
And thus we have a dinner, a modest dinner. The 
pleasure of such a dinner can be greatly augmented. 
And it is augmented, and there is no limit to this aug¬ 
mentation : stimulating snacks, hors-’d'fmvres before 
dinner, and entremets and desserts, and various com¬ 
binations of tasty things, and flowers and decorations 
and music during dinner. » 

And, strange to say, men who daily overeat them¬ 
selves at such dinners—in* comparison with which the 
feast of Belshazzar, that evoked the prophetic warning, 
was nothing—are naively persuaded that they may yet 
be leading a moral life. 


V 

Fasting is an indispensable condition of a good life ; 
but in fasting, as in self-control in general, the ques¬ 
tion arises, w'ith what shall we begin ?—11 ow to fast, 
how often to eat, what to eat, what to avoid eating And 
as we can do no work seriously without regarding the 
necessary order of sequence, so also we cannot fast with¬ 
out knowing where to begin—with what to commence 
self-control in food. 

Fasting! And even an analysis of how to fast, and 
where to begin ! Ihe notion seems ridiculous and wild 
to the majority of men. 

I remember how, with pride at his originality, an 
Evangelical preacher, who was attacking monastic 
asceticism, once said to me, ' Ours is not a Christianity 
of fasting and privations, bat of beefsteaks.^ Chzist- 
ianity, or virtue in general—and beefsteaks! 

During a long period of darkness and lack of all 
guidance. Pagan or Christian, so many wild, immoral 
ideas have made their way into our life (especially into 
that lower region of the first steps towdra a good life-» 
our nation to food, to which no one paid any atten- 
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tion)j that it is difficult for us even to understand the 
audacity and senselessness of upholding^ in our days^ 
Christianity or virtue with beefsteak^. 

We are not horrified bv this association, solely because 
a strange thing has befalle's us. We look and see not; 
listen and hear not. There is no bad odour, no sound, 
no monstrosity, to which man cannot become so accus¬ 
tomed that he ceases to remark what would strike a 
man unaccustomed to it. Precisely soil is in the moral 
region. Christianity and morality with beefsteaks ! 

A few days ago I visited the slaughter-house in our 
town ^f Toiila. It is built on the new and improved 
sx’stem practised in large l^wns, with a view to causing 
the animals as little suitering as possible. It was on a 
Friday, two days before I'niiity Sunday. There were 
many cattle there. 

Long before this, when reading that excellent book, 
The Ethiesi qf Diet^ 1 had wished to visit a slaughter¬ 
house, ill nrdpr to see ^ith my own eyes tlie reality of 
the question raised when vegetarianism is discussed. 
But at first 1 felt ashamed to do so, ns one is always 
ashamed of going to look at suffering which one knows 
is about to take place, but which one cannot avert; and 
so I kept putting off my visit. 

But a little while ago 1 met on the road a butcher 
returning to Toula after a visit to his home. He is not 
yet an experienced butcher, and his duty is to stab with 
a knife. I asked him whether he did not feel sorry for 
the animals that be killed. He gave me the usual 
answer: ' Why should 1 feel sorry ? It is necessary. ’ 
But when I tofd him that eating flesh is not necessary, 
but is only a luxury, he agreed ; and then he admitt^ 
that he was sorry for the animals. * But what can I 
do ^ I must earn my bread,' he said. ' At first 1 was 
qfraid to kill. My father, he never even killed a 
chicken in all his life.’ The majority of Russians 
cannot kill; they feel pity, and express the feeling by 
the word ‘fear* This man had also been ‘ afraid,’ but 
he was so no* longer. He told me that most of the 
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work was done on Fridays^ when it continues until the 
evening. 

Not long' ago 1 also had a talk with a retired soldier, 
a butcher, and he, too, was surprised at my assertion 
that it Avas a pity to kill/tand said the usual things 
about its being ord^iincfl; but afterwards be agreed 
with me: ‘ Especially when they are quiet, tame 
cattle. Tlioy come, poor things f trusting you. It 
is A"ery pitiful.’ 

This is dreadful! Not the siiifering and death of the 
animals, but that man suppresses in himself^ unneces*- 
sarily, the highest S{)iritu<il capacity—that of syiBpathy 
and pity toward liA’iiig creatures like himself—and by 
Auolating his own feelings becomes cruel. And how 
deeply seated jn the human heart is the injunction not 
to take life ! • 

Once, AA'hen walking from Moscow,* I was offered a 
lift hy some carters Avho were going from Serpouhof to 
a neiglilMiiiring forest to feteh wood. It was the 
'flmrsday before Efister. I was seated in the first cart, 
with a strong, red, coarse carman, who eAudently drank. 
On entering a village we saw a well-fed, naked, pink 
pig being dragged out of the first yard to be slaughtered. 
It squealed in a dreadful A^oicc, rchembliiig the shriek 
of a man. Just as we wore jmssing they began to kill 
it. A man gashed its throat with a knife. The pig 
squealed still more louilly and piercingly, broke away 
from the men, and ran oif covered with blood. Being 
near-sighted 1 did not see all the details. 1 saw only 
the human-looking pink body of the pig and heard its 
desperate squeal; but the carter saw all the details 
and watched closely. They caught the pig, knocked 
it down, and finished cutting iis throat. When its 
squeals ceased the carter sighed heavily. 'Do men 
r^ly not have to answer for such things?' he said. 

* When rotuminp to Ydsnaya Polyana in spring, after hU 
winter's residence in Moscow, Tolstoy repeatedly chose to 
walk the distance (something over 130 miles) instead of 
going by rail. Serpouhof is a ‘town he haft to pass on the 
way. 
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So strong: is man’s aversion to all killing. But by 
example, by encouraging greediness, by the assertion 
that God has allowed it, and, above all, by habit, people 
entirely lose this natural feeling. 

On Friday 1 decided to gi^to Toula, and, meeting a 
meek, kind aequaiiitanec of mine, 1 invited him to 
accompany me. 

^ Yes, ] have heard that the arrangements are good, 
and have been \nshiiig to go and see it; but if they are 
slaughtering I will not go in.’ 

'MTiy not? Tliat’s iii^t wdiat I want to see ! If we 
cat it must be kilk^d.’ 

^ No, no, I cannot!’ ^ 

It is worth remarking that this man is a sportsman 
and himself kills animals and birds. 

So *ve went to the slaughter-liouse. * Even at the 
entrance one noticed the heavy, disgusting, fetid smell, 
as of carpenter’s glue, or paint on glue. 'I’he nearer 
we approa(‘hed, the stronger heciinie the smell. Tlie 
building is of red brick, very large, with vaults and 
high chimneys. We entered the gates. To the right 
was a spacious enclosoil yard, three-quarters of an acre 
in extent—twdee a ueek cattle are driven in here for 
sale--and adjoining this enclosure Avas llie porter’s 
lodge. To llie left were the chambers, as they are 
called—f.e., rooms with aicliod entrances, shqiing 
asphalt floors, and contrivances for moving and hang¬ 
ing up the carcasses. On a heiicli against the wall of 
the porter’s lodge w^ere seated half a dozen butchers, 
in aprons covered w'itli blood, their tucked-up sleeves 
disclosing their muscular arms also besmeared wdth 
blood, ^ey had finished their w'ork half an hour 
before, so that day w’e could only see the empty cliam- 
liers. lliough these cliambers w'ere open on both 
sides, there was an oppressive smell of warm blood ; 
the door was brown and shining, Avith congealed black 
blood in the cavities. 

One of the butchers described tlie process of slaugh¬ 
tering, and shined us the place where it was done. 1 
did not quite understand him, and formed a wrong, 
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but very horrible^ idea of the way the animals are 
slaughtered; and 1 fancied that^ as is often the case, 
the reality would very likely produce upon me a 
weaker impression than the imagination. But in this 
1 was mistaken. • 

The next time 1 visited the slaughter-house 1 went 
in good time. It was the Friday before IVinity—a 
warm day in June. The smell of glue and blood was 
even stronger and more penetrating than on my first 
visit. The work was at its height. The dusty yard 
was full of cattle, and animals had been driven into all 
the enclosures beside the chambers. « 

In the street, before tljje entrance, stood carts to 
which oxen, calves, and cows were tied. Other carts 
drawn by good horses and filled with live calves, whose 
heads hung dbwn and swayed about, drew up and were 
unloaded ; and similar carts containing the carcasses of 
oxen, w'ith trembling legs sticking out, with heads and 
bright red lungs and brown livers, drpve away from 
the slaughter-house. By the fence stobd the cattle- 
dealers^ horses, 'i'he dealers themselves, in their long 
coats, with their wdiips and knouts in their hands, were 
walking about the yard, either marking with tar cattle 
belonging to the same owner, or bargaining, or else 
guiding oxen and bulls from the great yard into the 
enclosures which lead into the chambers. These men 
were evidently all preoccupied with money matters and 
calculations, and any thought as to whether it was right 
or wrong to kill these animals was as far from their 
minds as were questions about the chemical composition 
of the blood that covered the floor of the chambers. 

No butchers were to he seen in the yard; they were 
all in the chambers at work. That day about a hundred 
head of cattle were slaughtered. 1 was on the point 
of entering one of the chambers, but stopped short at 
tlie door. I stopped both because the Camber was 
crowded with carcasses which were being moved about, 
and also because blood was flowing on the floor and 
dripping from above. All the bateheiS present were 
bemeared with blood, and had 1 entered 1, too, should 
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certainly have been covered with it. One suspended 
carcass was bein^ taken down^ another was being 
moved toward the door, a third, a slaugLtered ox, was 
lying with its white legs raised, whRe a batcher with 
strong hand was ripping up its tight-stretched hide. 

llirougli the door opposite the one at which I was 
standing^ a big, red, well-fed ox was led in. Two men 
were dragging it, and hardly had it entered when I 
saw a butcher raise a knife above its ne(;k and stab it. 
The ox, as if all four legs had suddenly given way, fell 
heavily upon its belly, immediately turned over on one 
side, ^d began to work its legs and all its hind¬ 
quarters. Another butcher at once throw himself ux>on 
the ox from the side opposite to the twilciiiiig legs, 
caught its horns and twisted its head down to the 

f rouvid, while another butcher cut its«throat with a 
nife. From beneath the head tliere dowed a stream 
of blackish-red blood, which a besmeared boy caught 
in a tin basin. All thg time this was going on the ox 
kept incessaiftiy twitching its head as if trying to get 
up, and waved its four legs in the air. I'lie basin was 
quickly filling, but the ox still lived, and, its stomach 
heaving heavily, both hind and fore legs worked so 
violenuy that the butclicrs held aloof. \\'hcn one 
basin was full, the boy carried it away on his bead to 
the albumen factory, wliile another buy placed a fresh 
basin, whicli also soon began to fill up. But still the 
ox heaved its body and worked its hind legs. 

When the blood ceased to flow the butcher raised the 
animal’s head and began to skin it. The ox continued 
to writhe, llie head, stripped of its skin, showed red 
with white veins, and kept the position given it by the 
butcher; on both sides bung the skin. Still the 
animal did not cease to wTithe. Then another butcher 
caught hold of one of the legs, broke it, and cut it off. 
In the remaining legs and the stomach the convulsions 
still continued. The other legs were cut off and thrown 
aside, together with those of other oxen belonging to 
the same owner, llien the carcass was dragged to the 
hoist and hung up, and the convulsions were over. 
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Thus I looked on from the door at the second, third, 
fourth ox. It was the same with each : the same 
catting off of the head with bitten tongue, and the 
same couvnlsed members, llie only difference was 
that the butcher did not always strike at once so as 
to cause the animars fall!! Sometimes he missed his 
aim, whereupon the ox leaped up, bellowed, and, 
covered with blood, tried to escape. But then his 
head was pulled mider a bar, struck a second time, and 
he fell. 

1 afterwards entered by the door at which tlie oxen 
were led in. Here J saw the same thing, only i^carer, 
and therefore more plainly. But chiefly 1 saw here, 
what I had not seen t»efore,^how the oxen were forced 
to enter this door. Each time an ox was seized in the 
enclosure and pulled forward by a rope tied to its hprns, 
the animal, smelling blood, refuse<l to advance, -and 
sometimes bellowed and drew back. It would have 
been beyond the strength of ti\p men to drug it in by 
force, so one of the butchers went romfd each time, 
grasped the animars tail and twi^^ted it so violently 
that the gristle crackled, and the ox advanced. 

When they had finihlied with the cattle of one owner, 
they brought in those of antdher. The first animal of 
this next lot was not un o\, but a bull—a fine, well-bred 
creature, black, with w'hite spots on its legs, young, 
muscular, full of energy, lie was dragged forward, 
but he lowered his bead and resisted stunlily. llieu 
the butcher who followed behind seized the tail, like 
an engine-driver gi'.aspiiig the hiindle of a whistle, 
twisted it, the gristle crackled, and the bull rushed 
forward, u(>selting the men who held the rope, llieii 
it stopped, looking sideways w'ith its black eyes, the 
whites of which had filled with blood. But again the 
tail crackled, and the bull sprang forward and reached 
the required spot, llie striker approached, took aim, 
and struck. But the blow missed the mark. The bull 
leaped up, shook his head, bellowed, and, covered with 
blood, broke free and rushed bock. Th^ men at the 
doorway all sprang aside ; but the experienced butchers. 
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with the dash of men inured to dan^er^ quickly caught 
the rope; again the tail operation was repeated^ and 
again the bull was in the chamber, where he w'as 
dragged under the bar, from which did not again 
escape, llie striker quickly ^ok aim at the spot where 
the hair divides like a star, and, notwithstanding the 
blood, found it, struck, and the hue animal, full of 
life, collapsed, its head and legs w'rithing while it was 
bled and the head skinned. 

^ There, the cursed devil hasn’t even fallen the right 
way V grumbled the butcher as he cut the skin from 
the hei^. 

Five minutes later the head was stuck up, red instead 
of black, without skin ; th^ eyes, that had shone with 
such splendid colour five minutes befoie, fixed and 
glassy^ • 

Afterwards 1 went into the compartment where small 
animals are slaughtered—a very largo chamber with 
asphalt floor, and tables with backs, on w'liich shoc]> 
and calves ail) killed. Here tlie ivork w’as already 
finished; in the long room, impregnated w'lth the 
smell of blood, were only tw'o butchers. One was 
blowing into tbe leg of a dead lamb and patting the 
swollen stomach witli his hand; the other, a young 
fellow in an apron besmeareil with blood, was smoking 
a bent cigarette. There w^as no one else in the long, 
dark chamber, filled with a heavy smell. After me 
there entered a man, appurontly an ex-soldier, bringing 
in a young yearling ram, black w'ith a white mark on 
its neck, and its legs tied, lliis animal he placed upon 
one of the tables, as if upon a In^d. llie old soldier 
greeted the butchers, wuth whom he was evidently 
acquainted, and began to ask when their master allow'ed 
them leave. The fellow w'ith tlie cigarette approached 
with a knife, sharpened it on the edge of the table, and 
answered that they were free on holidays. 11[ie live 
ram was lying as quietly as the dead inflated one, 
excejft that it was briskly wagging its short little tail 
and its sides wiere heaving more quickly than usual. 
The soldier pressed down its uplifted head gently, 
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without effort; the butcher, still continuing: the con¬ 
versation, grasped with his left hand the head of 
the ram and cut its throat, 'llie ram quivered, and 
the little tail stiffened and ceased to wave. The 
fellow, while waiting for«the blood to flow, began to 
relight his cigarette, which had gone out. The blood 
flowed and the ram began to writhe. The conversation 
continued without the slightest interruption. It was 
liorr^ply revolting. 

y|« ^ 4c i|c a|c 

And how about those hens and chickens which daily, 
in thousands of kitchens, with heads cutoff and stream¬ 
ing with lilood, comically, df eailfully, flop about, jerking 
their wings 

And see, a kind, reflued ladv will devour the car¬ 
casses of thele animals with full assurance thahshe is 
doing right, at the same time asserting two contra¬ 
dictory projiositions. 

First, that she is, as her doctor assures her, so deli¬ 
cate that she cannot be sustained by vegetable food 
alone, and that for her feeble organism flesh is indis¬ 
pensable ; and, secondly, that she is so sensitive that 
she is unable, not only herself to inflict suffering on 
animals, but even to bear the sight of suffering. 

M'hereas the poor lady is weak precisely because she 
has been taught to live upon food unnatural to man; 
and she cannot avoid causing suffering to animals—for 
she eats them. 


AVe cannot pretend that we do not know this. We 
are not ostriches, and cannot believe that if we refuse 
to look at what we do not wish to see, it will not exist. 
Tliis is especially the case when what we do not wish to 
see is what we wish to eat. If it were really iudispens^ 
able, or, if not indispensable, at least in some way 
useful! But it is quite unnecessary,^ and only serves 

* Let those who doubt this read the mumrous books upon 
the subject, written by scientists and aoctors—such as 
Dr. A. Haig’s little book, JOust and Food, or his larger 
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to develop animal feelings^ to excite desire^ and to 
promote fornication and drunkenness. And this is 
continually being confirmed by the fact that youn?^ 
kind, undepraved people—especially women and girls 
—without knowing how it logically follows, feel that 
virtue is incompatible with beefsteaks, and, as soon as 
they wish to be good, give up eating flesh. 

What, then, do 1 wish to say? 'fhat in order 
to be moral people must cease to eat meat^ Not 
at all. 

1 only wish to say that for a good life a certain order 
of good actions is indispensable; that if a man’s aspira¬ 
tions toward right living serious tliey will inevitably 
follow one definite sequence ; and that in this sequence 
the first virtue a man will strive after will be self- 
contrel, self-restraint. And in seeking for sclf-coutrol 
a man will inevitably follow one definite sequence, and 
in this sequence the first thing will be self-control in 
food—fasting.. And ift fasting, if he he really and 
seriously seeking to live a good life, the first thing from 
which he will abstain will always be the use of animal 
food, because, to say nothing of the excitation of the 
passions caused by such food, its use is simply immoral, 
as it involves the performance of an act which is 
contrary to the morm feeling—killing ; and is called 
forth only by greediness and the desire for tasty 
food. 

The precise reason why abstinence from animal food 


scientific work on Uric Acid as a Factor in the CamatLon of 
DUease —^in which it is proved that flesh is not necessary for 
the nourishment of man. And let them not listen to these 
old-fashioned doctors who defend the assertion that flesh is 
necessp.ry, merely because it has long been so regarded by 
theii predecessors and by themselves; and who defend 
their opinion with tenacity and malevolence, as all tliat is 
old ana traditional always is defended.—L. T. 

While this volume was in preparation, a letter was re¬ 
ceived from Tolstoy with instructions to include the above 
reference to Dr. Haig’s works, which had not been mentioned 
in previous editions of this essay. 
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will be the first act of fasting and of a moral life is 
admirably explained in the book^ The Ethivs of Diet ; 
and not hy one man only, but by all mankind in the 
persons of its best representatives during all the con¬ 
scious life of humanity. ^ 

But why, if the wrongfulncss—f.e., the immorality— 
of animal food was known to humanity so long ago, 
have people not yet come to acknowledge this law.^ 
will ^ asked by those wfio are accustomed to be led by 
puldic opinion rather than by reason. 

The aiiSAver to this question is, that the moral pro¬ 
gress of humanity—which is the foundation of every 
other kind of progress—is^always slow ; Imt that the 
sign of true, not casual, progress is its uuinterrupted- 
ness and its continual acceleration. 

And the progress of vegetarianism is of thistkind. 
Tliat progress, is expressed lioth in the words of the 
writeis cited in the above-mentioned book and in the 
actual life of mankind, which*^froin many causes is 
involuntarily ]>assing more and more' from carniv¬ 
orous habits to vegetable food, and is also deliber¬ 
ately following the same patli in a movement wdiich 
shows evident strength, and which is growing larger 
and larger—viz., vegetarianism. 'J'hat movement lias 
during the last ten years advanced more and more 
rapidly. More and more books and periodicals on tliis 
subject appear every year; one meets more and more 
people who have given up meat; and abroad, especially 
in Germany, England, and America, the number of 
vegetarian hotels and restaurants increases year by 
year. 

'Fhis movement should cause especial joy to those 
whose life lies in the effort to bring ahuut the kingdom 
of God on earth, not because vegetarianism is in itself 
an important step towards that kingdom (all true steps 
are both important and unimportant), hut because it is 
a sign that the aspiration of mankind toward moral 
perfection is serious and sincere, for it has taken the one 
unalterable order of succession natural te it, beginning 
W'ith the first step. 
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One cannot fail to rejoice at this, as people could not 
fail to rejoice who, alter striving' to reach the upper 
story of a house by trying vainly and at random to 
climb the walls from different points/ should at last 
assemble at tlie first step of^the staircase and crowd 
'towards it, convinced that there can be no way up excejtt 
by mounting this first step of the stairs. 

[ 1892 .] 

# 

The above essay ivas will ten as Preface to a Russian 
trauslat^u of Howard tVilliam’s The Ethics of Diet. 
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The editor of a Paris review^ thinking that the opinions 
of two celebrated writers on the state of mind that is 
common to41ay would interest me^ has sent me two 
extracts from French newspapers—one containing 
Zola^s speech delivered at the banquet of the Gener^ 
Association of Students, the either containing a letter 
from Dumas to the editor of the Gaulout. 

lliese documents interested me profoundly^ both on 
account of their timeliness and the fame of their 
authors, and also because it would be difficult in 
present-day literature to find in such concise, vigorous, 
and brilliant form, an expression of the two funda¬ 
mental forces the sum of which moves humanity. 
The one is the force of routine, tending to keep 
humanity in its accustomed path; the other is the 
force of reason and love, drawing humanity towards 
the light. 

llie fallowing is ZoWs speech in extenso: 

Gentlemen, 

You have paid me a great honour, and conferred on 
me a great pleasure, by choosing me to preside at thia 
Annual Banquet. There is no better or more channing 
scKuety than that of the young. There is no audience more 
sympathetic, or before whom one's heart opens more fieely 
with the wish to bo loved and listened to. 

I, alas > have reached an age at which begin to regret 
our departed youth, aud to pay attention to the efforts of 

L 94 3 
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tlifl rising generation that is climbing up behind us. It is 
they who will both judge us and carry on our work. In 
them 1 feel the future coming to birth, and at times 1 ask 
myself, not without some anxiety, What of all our efforts 
will they reject, and what will they retain* What will 
happen to our work when it tills passed into their hands 1 
For it cannot last except through them, and it will dis¬ 
appear unless they accept it, to enlarge it and bring it to 
completion. 

That is why 1 eagerly watch the movement of ideas 
among the youth of to-day, and read the advanced papers 
and reviews, endeavouring to keep in touch with the new 
spirit ^at animates our schools, and striving vainly to 
know whither you are all wending your way—^you, who 
represent the intelligence and the will of to-morrow. 

Certainly, gentlemen, egotism plays its part in the 
matter ; 1 do not hide it. I am somewhat like a workman 
who, finishing a house which he hopes will shelter his old 
age, is anxious concerning the weather he has to expect. 
Will the rain damage h^ walls ? May not a sudden wind 
from the north* tear the roof off* Above all, has he built 
strongly enough to resist the storm * Has he spared neither 
durable material nor irksome labour! It is not that I think 
our work eternal or final. The greatest must resign them¬ 
selves to the thought that they represent but a moment in 
the ever-continning development of the human spirit; it 
will be more tlian sufficient to have been for one hour the 
mouthpiece of a generation ! And since one cannot keep a 
literature stationary, but all things continually evolve and 
recommence, one must expect to see younger men born and 
now up, who will, perhaps, in their turn cause you to be 
forgott^. I do not say that the old warrior in me does 
not at times desire to resist, when he feels his work attacked. 
But, in truth, 1 face the approaching centniy with more of 
curiosity than of revolt, and more of ardent sympathy than 
of personal anxiety; let me pensh, and let all my generation 
perish with me, if, indeed, we are good for nothing Wt to fill 
up the ditch for those who follow us in the march towards 
the light. 

Gentlemen, I constantly hear it said that Positivism is at 
its last wp, that Naturalism is dead, that Science has 
reached the point of bankruptcy, having failed to supply 
either the moral peace or the numan happiness it promised. 
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You will well nnderstaud that 1 do not here undertake to 
solve the great prohlems raised by these questions. 1 am 
an ignoramus, and have no authority to speak in the name 
of science or philosophy. 1 am, if you please, simply a 
novelist, a wnter w ho has at times seen a little way into 
the heart of things, and wh^se competence consists only in 
haviuf* observed much and worked much. And it is only 
as a Witness that 1 allow myself to speak of what my genera¬ 
tion—the men who are now fifty years old, and whom your 
generation will soon regard as ancestors—has been, or at 
ipast has wished to be. 

1 was much struck, a few days ago, at the opening of the 
Hahm du Champ-de-Mars^ by the characteristic apfiearance 
of the rooms. It is thought^ that the pictures are always 
much the same. That is au error. The evolution is slow ; 
blit how astonished one would be to-day were it possible to 
revert to the Stihuw of some former years ’ For my part, I 
well remember the last academic and romantic exhibitions, 
about 1868. Work in the open air {le pie in air) had not 
yet triumphed ; there was a general tone of bitumen, a 
dirtying of canvas, a prevalence or burnt coioors, the semi- 
daikncss of studios. Then, some fifteen years later, after 
the victorious and much-con tested influence of Manet, I can 
recall quite other exhibitions, where the clear tone of full 
sunlight shone ; it w'as, as it were, an inundation of light, a 
care for truth which made each picture-frame a window 
opened upon Nature bathed in light. And yesterday, after 
another fifteen 3 cars, 1 could discern, amid the fresh 
limpidity of the jiroductions, the rising of a kind of mystic 
fog. There w^os the same care for clear painting, but the 
realty was changing, the figuies were more elongated, the 
need of originality and novelty cariied the artists over into 
the land of dreaiua. 

If I have dwelt on these three stages of contemporary 
painting, 1 have done so because it seems to me that they 
correspond very strikingly to tho contemporary movements 
of thought. My generation, indeed, following illustrious 
predecessors of whom we were but the successors, strove to 
the windows wide to Nature, in order to see all and to 
sajrall. In our ^neration, even among those least conscious 
of it, the long efforts of positive philosophy and of analytical 
and oxxierimental science came to fruition. % Our fealty was 
to Science, which surrounded us on all sides; in her we 
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lived, breathing the air of the epoch. I am free to oonfeBS 
that, Ttersonall}', 1 was even a sectarian, 'nlio lived to trans¬ 
port tne rigid methods of Science into the domain of litera¬ 
ture. But where can tho man be found ftho, in the stress 
of strife, docs not exceed what j| necessary, and is content 
to conquer without compromising his victoiy I On the 
whole 1 have nothing t(t regret, and 1 continue to believe in 
the passion which wills and acts. What enthusiasm, what 
hope, were ouis* To know all, to pic vail in all, and to 
conquer all! By means of truth to make humanity more 
noble and more happy * 

And it is at this point, gentlemen, that you, the young, 
appear uftoii the scene. I say the young, but the term is 
vague, distant, and deep as the tea, for where are the young ? 
What will it—the young generation—really become ? Wlio 
bos a right to si3eak in its name ^ 1 must of necessity doal 
with tha ideas attributed to it, but if these ideas are not at 
all those held by many of you, I ask pardon in advance, 
and refer you to the men w'ho have misled us by untrust¬ 
worthy information, more ^n accord, no doubt, with their 
own wishes than ^vilh reality. 

At any rate, gentlemen, we are assured that your genera¬ 
tion is parting company with ouis, that you will no longct 
put all your hope in Science, that you liave perceived so 
great a social and moral danger in trusting fully to hci, 
that you are detcnniucd to throw youi solves back u])on the 
past, in order to construct, from the d<^bris of dead faiths, a 
living faith. 

Of course, there is no question of a complete divorce from 
Science ; it is understood that you accejit her latest con¬ 
quests and mean to extend them. It is agreed that you 
will admit demonstrated truths, and efforts are even being 
made to fit them to ancient dogmas. But, at bottom, 
Science is to stand out of the road of faith—it is thrust back 
to its ancient rank as a simple exercbe of the intelligeiice, 
au inquiry permitted so long as it does not infringe on the 
supernatural and the hereafter. It is said that the experi¬ 
ment has been made, and that Science can neither repeople 
the heavens she has emptied nor restore happiness to souls 
whose naive 7 )eace she has destroyed. The day of her 
mendacious triumph is over ; she mu&t bo modest since she 
cannot immediatrfy know everything, enrich everything, 
heal everything. And if they dare not yet bid intelligent 
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jrotitli to throw away its books and desert its masters, there 
are already saints and prophets to be found going about to 
exalt the virtue of ignorance, the serenity of simplicity, and 
to proclaim the need a too-learned and decrepit humanity 
should experience of recuperating itself in the depths of a 
prehistoric village, among ancestors hardly detached from 
the eaith, anteceding all society and all knowledge. 

I do not at all deny the crisis we are passing through— 
this lassitude and revolt at the end of the century, after 
such feverish and colossal labour, whose ambition it was to 
know all and to say all. It seemed that Science, iwhich had 
just ovei thrown the old order, would promptly reconstruct 
it in ar3Cord with our ideal of justice and of ha|miness. 
Twenty, tilty, even a hundred years passed, AndT then, 
when it was seen that justice did not reign, that happi¬ 
ness did not come, many people yielded to a growing 
im^iatienco, falling into despair, and denying that 1^ know¬ 
ledge one can ever reach the happy land, it is a common 
ix;currcnco ; there can be no action without reaction, and 
wo are witnessing the fatigue inevitably incidental to long 
journeys: people sit down by the roadsiao-^sceing the inter¬ 
minable plain of another century stretch before them, they 
despair of ever reaching their destination, and they finish 
by even doubting the road they have travelled, and 
regretting not to have reposed m a field, to sleep for ever 
under the stars. What is the good of advancing, if the 
. goal is ever further removed ? What is the use of know¬ 
ing, if one may not know everything! As well let us 
keep our unsullied simplicity, the ignorant happiness of a 
child. 

And thus it seemed that Science, which was supposed to 
have promised happiness, had reached bankruptcy. 

But did Science promise happiness ? 1 do not believe it. 
She promised truth, and the question is, whether one will 
ever reach happiness by way of truth. In order to content 
one’s self with what truth gives, much stoicism will certainly 
be needed: absolute self-abnegation and a serenity of the 
satLsfied intelligence which seems to be discoverable only 
among the chosen few. But, meanwhile, what a of 
despair rises from sulfering humanity I How can lira be 
liv^ without lies and illusions ? If there is no other world 
—where justice reigns, where the wickei^are punished and 
the good are reGomi>eused—^how are we to live through this 
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abominable human life without revolting ? Nature is niyust 
and cruel, Soicnce seems to lead us to the monstrous law of 
the strongest—so that all morality crumbles away and every 
society makes for despotism. And in the reaction which 
results—^in that lassitude from too much knowledge of 
which 1 have spoken—there cofbes a recoil from the truth 
which is as yet but pooily explained, and seems cruel to our 
feeble eyes that are unable to {lenetrate into and to seize all 
its laws. No, no ' Lead us back to the peaceful slumber 
of iCTorance ! Tlcality is a school of perversion which must 
be killed and denie<l, since it will lead to nothing but ugli¬ 
ness and crime. So one plunges into dreamland as the only 
salvatiqii. the only vay to escape from the earth, to fed 
confidence in the hereafter ai^ hope that there, at last, wo 
shall find hapjuness and the satistactioii of our desire for 
fraternity an<i justice. 

Tha^ IS the despairing cry for happiness Ithieh we 'bear 
to-day. It touebes me exceedingly. And notice that it 
nses from all sides like a cry of lamentation amid the 
re-echoing of advancing ^cienoe, who checks not the march 
of her waggons and her engines. Enough of truth; give us 
chimeras I Wo shall find rest only in dreams of the Non¬ 
existent, only by losing ourselves in the Unknown. There 
only, bloom the mystic flowers whose perfume lulls our 
sufferings to sleep. Music has already resjKmded to the 
call, literature strives to satisfy this new thirst, and 
painting follows the same way. I have spoken to you of 
the exhibition at the Champ-de-Mars ; there you may S(‘e 
the bloom of all this dora of our ancient windows—lank, 
emaciated virgins, appaiitions in twilight tints, stiff figures 
witli the rigid gestures of the Primitivists. It is a reaction 
against Naturalism, which we are told is dead and buried. 
In any case the movement is undeniable, for it' manifests 
itself in all modes of expiession, and one must pay great 
attention to the study and the explanation of it, if one dues 
not wish to despair of to-morrow. 

For my part, gentlemen, I, who am an old and hardened 
Positivist, see in it but an inevitable halt in the forwaixl 
march. It is not really even a halt, for our libraries, our 
laboratories, our lecture-halls and our schools, are not 
deserted. What also reassures me is that the social soil has 
un<^igone no change ; it is still the democratic soil from 
which our century sprang. That a now ait should flourish, 

o 2 
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or a new faith chansre the direction in which humanity is 
travellmj[;—^that faith w'ould need a new soil which would 
al1(>w it germinate and grow : for there can be no new 
society without a new soil. Faith dues not rise from the 
dead, and one can make ’ ut mythologies out of 

diad lehgious. Therefore i''■ ■ •n-.i*, contuiy wull but cou- 
thiue our own in the democratic and scientific rush forward 
W'liicli has swept us along, and wdiich still continues. What 
T can concede is, that in lileiature w'e limited our horizon 
too much. Peisonally, I have aheady regretted that I was 
a se(;taiiau, in that I wished art to confine itself to proven 
\eritics Later eomers have extendc<l the horizon by reoon- 
tniering the region of the unknown and the niystericus , and 
they have done well. Betwt.v.*n the tiutlis fixed by science, 
which are henceforth immovable, and the truths Science 
will to-morrow seize from the region of the unknown to fix 
in their tnTU,*'thGi6 lies an undefined boiderland of doubt 
and inquiry, wdiich, it seems to me, belongs to literature aa 
much as to science. It is there we may go as pioneers, doing 
our work as forerunners, and intei^iretin? according to our 
characters and minds the action nf niiknuAii forces. The 
ideal—what is it hut the miexphiined : those forces of the 
infinite w\»rld in wdiich we aic plunged without knowing 
them ^ But if it be }>erniissible to invent solutions of what 
is unknown, dare we, therefore, sail in question ascertained 
laws, imamning them otlier than they are, and thereby 
dimying them ? As science advances it is certain that the 
ideal reccdcB: and it seems to me that the only meaning of 
life, the only joy we ought to attiihute to life, lies in this 
gradual conquest, even if one has the melancholy assurance 
that we never shall know everything. 

In the unquiet times in which we live, gentlemen, —in our 
day so satiated and so irresolute—shepherds of the soul have 
arisen who are troubled in mind and ardently offer a faith 
to the ruing generation. The offer is generous, hut, unfor¬ 
tunately, the faith changes and deteriorates accoiding to 
the {lersonality of the projdiet w'ho supidies it. There are 
several kinds, but none of them appear to me to be veiy 
clear, or very well defined. 

You are asked to believe, but are not told precisely in 
what you should believe. JPerhaps it cannot told, or 
perhaps they dare not tell it. «* 

You are to believe for tlie pleasure of believing, and, 
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especially, that yoti may leam to believe. The advice is not 
bad in itself; it is certainly a gieat ha})})iiicss to rest in tlie 
certainty of a faith—-no matter what it may be; but the 
worst of it is that one is not master bf this virtue: it 
bloweth where it listeth. 

If therefore, am also going to nniali by projiosing to vou a 
faith, and by beseeching you to have faith in \4oik. Work, 
young people 1 I well know how trivial such advK'-e appears: 
no speech-day passes at which it is not repeated amid the 
general indiflcrence of the scholars, liut I ask you to icflect 
on it, and I—who have been nothing hut a worker—will 
permit myself to speak of all the benefit I have deiivcd 
from th# long task tliat has filled my life. I liiul no easy 
start in life ; 1 have known w^nt and despair. Later on 1 
lived in strife, and I live in it still—discussed, denied, 
covered with abuse. Well, I have had but one faith, one 
strength—work * What has sustained me wa^tho enoinious 
labour I set myself. Before me stood always in the distance 
the goal toward which I was marchuig, and that sufficed to 
set mo on my feet and to gjve me couiage to advance m S]>ite 
of all, when lifers hardships had cast me down. The work 
of which I speak to you is the regular work, the daily ta^k, 
the duty one has undertaken, to advance one sti‘]i eaeli day 
toward the fulfilment of one’s engagement. How often m 
the morning have I sat dovrn to my table—my head in con¬ 
fusion—a bitter taste in my mouth—tortured by some gioat 
sorrow, physical or moral * And each time—in spite of the 
revolt my suffering has caused—after the first moments of 
a^ny my task has been to mo an alleviation and a comfort. 

1 bave always come from my daily task consoled—with a 
broken heart, perhaps, but erect and able to live on till the 
morrow. 

Work 1 Remember, gentlemen, that it is the sole law of the 
world, the regulator biinging organic matter to its unknown 
goal t Life has no other meaning, no other raison d'Hrr.; 
we, each of us, appear hut to perform our allotted task and 
to disappear. One cannot define life othenvise than by the 
movement it receives and bequeaths, and which is, in reality, 
nothing but work, woik at the final achievement accom¬ 
plished by all the ages. And, therefore, how can we be 
other than modest, how can we do other than accept the 
individual task tfven to each of ns, and accept it without 
rebellion and without yielding to the pride of one's personal 
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*1/ which considers itself a centre and does not wish to 
take its jilace in the ranks t 

Fiom the time one accepts that task, and from the time 
one begins to fulfil it, it scerns to me tranquillity should 
come even to those moat tormented. 1 know that there are 
minds tortured by thoiiglits of the lufiniLe, minds that 
suffer from tlie presence of mystery, and it is to them I 
address myself as a brother, advising them to occupy their 
lives with some immense labour, ot ■wliicb it were even well 
that they slLOuld never see the completion. It will be the 
balance oiiabhiig them to maich straight; it will be a con¬ 
tinual diversion—grain thrown to their iriteUigence, that it 
may grind and conveit it into daily biead, with the satis¬ 
faction that comes of duty accomplished. 

It is true this solves no mi'taphysical problems ; it is 
but an cm]>irical ieci}>e enabling one to live one’s life 
lionchtly and Irnoie or less tiampiilly ; but is it m small 
tiling to obtain a sound state ot moral and pliysical health, 
and to escape tlie danger of dreams, while solving by work 
the question ul finding tlie greaV'st liaj>])iLiess x>(^S8ible on 
this eaith ? ■ 

1 have ahvays, I a<imit, distrusted chimeras. Nothing is 
less wholcMniic for men and nations than illusion , it stifies 
cJluit, it blinds, it IS the vanity of the weak. To repose on 
legends, to be mistaken about all realities, to believe that 
it is enougli to dream of force in order to be strong—we 
have seen well enough to wdiat tcriiblc disasters such things 
lead. The people are told to look on high, to believe in a 
Tfighcr Power, and to exalt themselves to the ideal. No, 
no I That is language w Inch at times seems to me impious. 
The only strong people arc those wlio work, and it is only 
work that ^ves courage and faith. To conquer it is neces¬ 
sary that arsenals should be full, that one should have 
the strongest and the most perfect armament, that the army 
should be trained, should have confidence in its chiefs and 
in itself. All this can be acquired; it needs but the will 
and the right method. You may be well assured that the 
coming century and the illimitable future belong to work. 
And, in the rising force of Socialism, does one not already 
see the rough sketch of the social law of to-morrow, the law 
of work for all—liberating and pacifying work ? 

Young men, young men, take up your dfities 1 Let each 
one accept his task, a task which should fill his life. It 
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may be very huniblc; it will not be the less usefal. 3^ ever 
mind what it is, so lon#^ as it exists and keeps yon erect I 
When you have regulated it, without excess—^just the 
quantity you are able to accomplish each“day—it will cause 
you to live ill h(‘alth and in .ioy : it will save you from the 
torments of the Infinite. Wliat a healthy and gieat society 
that will be—a society each member of which will bear his 
reasonable share of work 1 A man who works is alwa^’^s 
kind. So I am convinced that the only faith that can save 
us is a belief in the efficacy of acconijdished toil. Certainly 
it is pleasant to dream of etcinily. But for an honest nidii 
it is enough to have lived liis life, doing his woik. 

• Zui.A. 

M. Zola does not aj}]»ro\e of this faith in .soiiictliiiig 
vague and ill-defiiied, which is re^'ominended to French 
ycmtl*by its iiew' guides ; yet he lniiisell'*advises belief 
in something which is neither clearer nor belter defined 
*—naniely, in science and in work. 

A little-kiiow'n ('hiiiesG pliilosojdier, named Ijio- 
Teze^ who founded a religion (the first and best transla¬ 
tion <if his book, 'Of the M ay of Virtue/ is that liy 
Stanislas Julieii), takes as the foundation of his doc¬ 
trine the Tao —a word that is translated as ^reason, 
way, and virtue.^ If men follow the law of Tao they 
will be happy, liut the Tao, according to M. J alien’s 
translation, can only be reaidierl by noh-actintf. 

Tlie ills of humanity arise, according to Lao-Tsze, 
not because men neglect to do things that are neces¬ 
sary, but because they do things that are unnecessary. 
If men would, as he says, but practise non-acting, they 
would not merel}' lie relieved frfim their personal 
calamities, but also from tiiose inherent in all forms of 
government, which is the subject specially dealt witli. 
by the Chinese philosopher, 

M. Zola tells us that all should work persistently; 
work will make their life healthy and joyous, and will 
save them from the torment of the Infinite. M'‘ork ! 
But what are we to work at ? ITie manufacturers of, 
and the dealers in, opium, or tobacco, or brandy—all 
the speculators on the Stock Exchange, the inventors 
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and manufacturers of weapons of destruotiou^ all the 
military^ the gaolers and executioners—all work: but 
it is obvious that mankind would be better off were 
these workers to cease working. 

Rut perhaps JVl. Zola’s^ advice refers only to those 
whose work is inspired by science. The greater part 
of his speech is^ in fact^ designed to uphold science^ 
w'hich he thinks is being attacked. Well, it so happens 
that I am continually receiving from various unappre¬ 
ciated authors—pamphlets^ manuscripts^ treatises, and 
printed books—the outcome of their scientific labours. 

One of them has finally solved^ so lie says^ thf ques¬ 
tion of Christian gnosiidogy; another has written a 
book on the cosmic ether ; a third has settled the 
social question ; a fifth is editing a theosophical review; 
a sixth (in a thick volume) has solved the problem of 
the Knight's tour at chess. 

All tliese people work assiduously^ and work in tlie 
name of science^ but I do not vtliink I am mistaken in 
saying that my correspondents^ time and work^ and the 
time and work of many other such people, have been 
spent in a w'ay not merely useless, but even harmful; 
for thousands of men are engaged making the paper, 
casting the type, and manufacturing the presses needed 
to print their books, and to feed, clothe, and house all 
tliese scientific workers. 

Work for science ? But the word ‘ science * has so 
large and so ill-deiinod a meaning that what some con¬ 
sider science others consider futile folly ; and this is so, 
not merely among the profane, but even among men 
who are themselves priests of science. While one set 
of the learned esteem jurisprudence, philosophy, and 
even theology, to be the most necessary and important 
of sciences, ^e Positivists consider just those very 
sciences to be childish twaddle devoid of scientific 
value. And, vice vered, what the Positivists hold to be 
the science of sciences, sociology, is regarded by the 
theologians, the philosophers, ana the spiritualists, as a 
collection of aroitrary and useless observations and 
assertions. More than tliis, even in one and the same 
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branchy whether it be philosophy or natural science^ 
each system has its ardent defenders and opponents^ 
just as ardent^ equally competent^ though maintaining 
diametrically opposite views. 

I^tly^ does not eacli yeai^ produce its new scientific 
discoveries^ whicdi, after astonishing the hoohies of the 
whole world, and bringing fame and fortune to the 
inventors, are eventually admitted to he ridiculous mis¬ 
takes, even by those who promulgated them ? 

We all know that what the Romans valued as the 
greatest science and the most important occupation— 
that which distinguished them from the barbarians— 
was rhetoric, which now dof s not even rank as a science 
at all. Equally difhcult is it to-day to understand the 
state of mind of the learned men of the JVIiddle Ages, 
who i^re fully convinced that all science was concen¬ 
trated in scholosticibin. 

Unless^ then, our century forms an exception (which 
is a supposition we hav6 no right to make), it needs no 
great oddness to conclude, by analogy, that among 
the kinds of knowledge occupying the attention of our 
learned men, and called science, there must neces'sarily 
be some which will be regarded by our descendants 
much as we now regard tlie rhetoric of tlie ancients and 
the scholasticism of the Middle Ages. 


II. 

M. Zola's speech is chiefly directed against certain 
leaders who are persuading Uie young generation to 
return to religious beliefs; for M. Zola, as champion 
of science, considers himself an adversary of theirs. 
Really he is nothing of the sort, for his reasoning rests 
on the same basis as that of his opponents, namely (as 
he himself admit^, on faith. 

It is a geiieraliy accepted opinion that religion and 
science are opposed to one another. And they really 
are so, but omy in point of time ; that is to say, that 
what is consi<fcred science by one generation often 
becomes religion for their descendants. What is 
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usually spoken of as rclig-ion is generally tlie science 
of tliu past^ while what is called science is^ to a great 
extent, the religion of the present. 

We say that the assertions of the Hebrews that the 
world was created in days ; that sous would be 
punished for their father's sins; that certain diseases 
could be cured l»v the sight of a serpent, were religiou-s 
statements; nhife the assertions of our contemporaries 
that the world created itself by turning round a centre 
which IS everywhere, that all the different species arOi^e 
from the struggle for existence, that criuiiiials are the 
product of heredity, that micro-organisms, sliaped like 
commas, exist, which cauiv? certain diseases—we call 
scientific statements, liy revelling in imagination to 
the state of j;nind of an ancient Hebrew, it becomes 
OAsy to sec that for him tlie creation of the world»iii six 
days, the serfient that cured diseases, etc , were state¬ 
ments of science in accord with its highest stage of 
development, just as the Darwniffan law, lyo^h's commas, 
heredity, etc , arc for a man of our day. 

And just as the Hebrew believed not so much in the 
creation of the world in six daj^, in the serpent that 
healed certain di'^eases, etc., as in the infallibility of 
his priests, anil, tlierefore, in all that they told him— 
so to-day the great majority of cultured people believe, 
not iu the formation of the world by rotation, nor 
in licredity, nor in tlie comma bacilli, but in the 
infallibility of the secular priests, called scientists, who, 
with an assurance equal to that of the Hebrew priests, 
assert whatever they pretend to know. 

1 will even go so far as to say that if the ancient 
priests, controlled by none but their own colleagues, 
allowed themselves at times to diverge from the patli of 
truth merely for the pleasure of astonishing and mysti¬ 
fying their public, our modern priests of science do 
much the same thing, and do it with equal effrontery. 

The greater part of what is called religion is simply 
the superstition of past ages ; the greater part of what ^ 
is called science is nothing but the* superstition of 
to-day. And 1 suppose that the proportion of error 
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and of trutli is much about the same hi the one as in 
the other. Consequeiitly, to work in tlie name of a 
faith, whether religious or scieiitiiicj. is not merely a 
doubtful method of helping humanity^ but is a 
dangerous method wdiich maf (lo more harm than good. 

To consecrate one’s life to the fulfilment of duties 
imposed by religion—jirayers^ comniuiiions^ alms—or, 
on the other hand, to devote it, as M. Zola advises, to 
some scientific work, Ls to run too great a ri'^k : for on 
the brink of death one may find that the religious or 
scientific priiicijde to wliose service one has consecrated 
one's \flioie life was all a ridiculous error ! 

Even before reading tin* sjicech in which M. Zola 
extols work of any kind as a merit, I was always sur¬ 
prised by the ojiiinoii, csjiecially jirevaleat in Western 
Eurojfe, that work is a kind of virtue. It alw^ays 
seemed to me tliat only an irrational being, such as the 
ant of the fable, couldJbe excu«ied for exalting work to 
tbe rank of a virtue, and boasting of it. M. Zola 
assures us tliat work makes men kind ; 1 have alw'ays 
observed the contrary. Not to speak of selfish w'ork, 
aiming at the profit or fame of tlje worker, which is 
always bad ; self-conscious work, the pride of work, 
makes not only ants, but men, cruel. W'ho does not 
know those men, inaccessible to trutli or to kindliness, 
who are always so busy that they never liave time 
either to do good or even to ask themselves whether 
their work is not harmful ? You say to such people, 
' Your work is useless, perhaps even harmful. Here 
are the reasons; pause awhile; let us examine the 
matter.' Tliey will not listen to you, hut scornfully 
reply, ' It's all very well for you, who have nothing to 
do, to argue, but nave 1 time for discussions ? 1 have 
worked all my life, and work does not v^'ait; 1 have to 
edit a daily paper, with half a million subscribers; I 
have to organize the army ; 1 have to build the Eiffel 
Tower, to arrange the Chicago Exhibition, to pierce the 
Isthmus of Fsuiama, to investigate the problem of 
heredity, or of telepathy, or of how many times this 
classical author has used such and such words/ 
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The most cruel of men—the Neroa, the Peter the 
irreats—were constantly occupied, never remaining 
for a moment at their own disposal without activity 
or amusement. 

Even if work he not a vice^ it can from no point 
of view be considered a virtue. 

\\"ork can no more he considered a virtue than 
nutrition. Work is a necessity, to be deprived of 
which involves suffering, and to raise it to the rank of 
a merit is as monstrous as it would bo to do the same 
for nutrition. The strange value our society attaidics to 
work can only he explained as a reaction from the view 
held by our ancestors, who l£iought idleness an attribute 
of noliility, and almost a merit, as indeed it is still 
regarded by s^ine rich and uneducated people to-day. 

IVork, tlie exercise of our organs, cannot be a fberit, 
because it is a necessity for every man and every animal 
—as is shown alike by the capers of a tethered calf and 
by the silly exercises to which rich and wall-fed ])COple 
among ourselves are addicted, who find no more reason¬ 
able or useful employment for their mental faculties 
than reading newspapers and novels, or playing chess 
or cards, nor for their muscles than gymnastics, 
fencing, lawn-tennis, and racing. 

In my opinion, not only is work not a virtue, but in 
our ill-organized society it is often a moral anaesthetic, 
like tobacco, wine, and otlier means of stupefying and 
blinding onc^s self to the disorder and emptiness of our 
lives; and it is just as such that M. Zola recommends 
it to young people. 

Dumas says something quite different. 


The following is the letter ho sent to the editor of 
the GauUiis: 

Dear Sir, 

You ask my opinion of the aspirations which seem 
to be arising among the students in the sch^ls, and of tiie 
polemics which preceded and followed the incidents at the 
TOrbonne. 
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1 should prefer not to express my opinion further on any 
matter whatever. Those who were of our opinion will con¬ 
tinue to he so for some time yet; those who held other 
news will cling to them more and more tenaciously. It 
would be better to have no discussions. ' Ojtmions aie like 
nails,' said a moralist, a fiiend of mine: *the more one 
hits them the mure one drives them in.’ 

It is not that 1 have no opinion on what one calls the 
great questions of lile, and on the diverse forms m which 
the mind of man momoutanly clothes the subjects of which 
it treats, llatlicr, that o]union is so correct and absolute, 
that I prefer to keep it lor my own guidance, having no 
ambitiOKi to create anything, or to destioy anything. I 
should have to go back to givat ]>o1itieal, social, philo¬ 
sophical and religious problems, and that would take us too 
far, were I to follow you in the study you are commencing 
of the^small exterior occurrences tliey have 'lately aroused, 
and that they arouse in each new generation. Kach new 
generation, indeed, comes with ideas and passions old as 
life Itself, which each gqperatiun believes no one lias ever 
had before, fof it, foi the first time, finds itself subject 
to their influence, and is convinced it is about to change the 
asmet of everything. 

Humanity for thousands of years has been trying to solve 
tliat great problem of cause and effect, which will, perha|)s, 
take thousands of years yet to settle, if, indeed (as I think 
it should be), it is ever settled. Of this problem children 
of twenty declare that tliey have an irrefutable solution in 
their quite young heads. And as a first argument, at the 
first discussion, one sees them hitting those who do not 
share their opinions. Are we to conclude that this is a sign 
that a whole society is rcadopting tlie religious ideal, which 
has been temjioranly obscured and abandoned? Or is it 
not, ivith all these young apostles, simply a physiological 
question of warm blood and vigorous muscles, such as thiew 
tne young generation of twenty years ago into the opposite 
movement ? I incline to the latter supposition. 

He would indeed be foolish, who in these manifestations 
of an exuberant period of life found proof of development 
that was final, or even durable. There is in it nothing 
more than an attack of growing fevei. Whatever the ideas 
may' be, for the iake of which these young |)eople have been 
hitting one another, we may safely wager that they will 
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resist them at some future day, if their own children repro¬ 
duce them, and experience will have come by &at 

time. 

' Sooner or later many of these combatants and adrersaries 
of to-day will meet on the cross-roads of life, somewhat 
wearied, somewhat dispirited by their struggle with realities, 
and hand-in-hand will find their w'ay back to the main road, 
regretfully acknowledging that, in spite of all their early 
convictions, the world remains round, and continues always 
turning in one and the same direction, and that the same . 
horizons ever reappear under the same infinite and fixed 
sky. After having disputed and fought to their hearts' 
content, some in the name of faith, others in the i^me of 
science, both to prove there iy a Gotl, and to prove there is 
no God (two piopositions about which one might fight for 
ever should it be decided not to disarm till the case was 
proven), they Vill finally discover that the one kn^ws no 
more about it than the other, but that what they may all 
be sure of is, that man needs hope as much if not more than 
he needs knowledge—that he suffers abominably from the 
uncertainty he is in concerning tlie things of most interest 
to him, that he is evoi in quest of a better state than that 
in which ho now exists, and that ho should be left at full 
liberty, especially in the realms of idiilo&ophy, to seek this 
happier condition. 

m sees around him a universe which existed before he 
did, and will last after he is gone; ho feels and knows it 
to be eternal, and m its duration he would like to share. 
From the moment he was called to life lie demanded his 
share of the permanent life that surrounds him, raises him, 
mocks him, and destroys him. Now that ho has begun he 
does not wish to end. fie lomlly demands, and in low tones 
pleads for, a certainty which ever evades him—fortunately, 
since certain knowledge would mean for him immobility 
and death, for the most powerful motor of human energy is 
uncertainty. And as ho cannot reach certainty, he wanders 
to and fro in the vague ideal; and whatever excursions he 
may make into scepticism and negation, whether from pride, 
curiosity, anger, or for fashion’s sake, he ever returns to tihe 
hop he certainly cannot forego. Like lovers’ quarrels, 
it IS not for long. 

So there arc, at times, obscurations, bui never any com¬ 
plete obliteration of the human ideal. Fhilosopbical mists 
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pass over it, like clouds that pass before the moon ; but the 
white orb, continuing its course, suddenly reappears from 
behind them intact and shining. Man’s irresistible need of 
an ideal explains why he has accepted wdth such confidence, 
such rapture, and without reason’s control, the various 
religions formulas which, wh’l#" nr''Tni«'n£: him the Infinite, 
have presented it to him i'*.} with his nature, 

enclosing it in the limits always necessary even to the ideal. 

But for centuries nast, and esiiecially during the last 
hundred years, at each new stage, new men, moic and more 
numerous, emerge from the daikness, and in the name of 
reason, science, or observation, dispute the old truths, 
declarsitheni to be relative, and wish to destroy the formulas 
which contain them. a 

Who IB in the right in this dispute t All are right while 
they seek; none are right when they begin to threaten. 
Between tnith, which is the aim, and lice inquiry, to w'hicli 
all have a right, force is quite out of place, notwithstanding 
celebrated examples to the contiary. Force merely drives 
further back that at whi(j^h we aim. It is not merely cruel, 
it is also useless, and that is the worst of faults in all that 
concerns civilization. No blows, however forcibly delivered, 
will ever prove the existence or the non-cxistence of God. 

To conclude, or, rather, to nome to an end,—seeing that 
the Power, whatever it be, that created the world (which, I 
think, certainly cannot have created itself) has, for the 
present, while using us as its instruments, reserved to itself 
the privilege of knowing why it has made us and whither it 
is leading us—seeing that this Pow’er (in spite of all inten¬ 
tions attributed to it, in spite of all tho demands made upon 
it) appears ever more and more determined to guard its own 
secret^l believe, if I may say all I think, that mankind is 
beginning to cease to try to i>enetrate that eternal mystery. 
Mankind went to religions, which proved nothing, for they 
differed among themselves; it went to philosophies, which 
revealed no more, for they contradicted one another ; and it 
will now try to find its way out of the difficulty by itself, 
trusting to its own instinct and its own simple good sense; 
and since mankind finds itself here on earth without knowing 
why or how, it is going to try to be as happy as it can with 
just those means the earth supplies. 

Zola recently, Sin a remarkaole address to students, recom¬ 
mended to them work as a remedy, and even as a panacea, 
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for all the ills of life. Labor tmprc^us omnia vincit. The 
reinetlj’^ is faimliar, nor is it less good on that account, but it 
is not, never has been, and never will be, sufficient. Whether 
he works with limbs or brain, man must have some other 
aim than that of gaining bis bread, making a fortune, or 
becoming famous. Those wmo confine themselves to such 
aims feel, even when they have gained their object, that 
something is still lacking, for no matter what we may say, 
or what we may be told, man has not only a body to be 
nourished, an iiitelligcnco to be cultivated and developed, 
but also, assuredly, a soul to be satisfied. That soul, too, is 
incessantly at work, ever evolving toward light and truth. 
And so long as it has not leaclied full light and conquered 
the whole truth, it will continue to torment man. 

Well’ The Sfiul never so harassed man, never so dominated 
him, as it doe^to-day. It is as though it were in the air we 
all breathe. Trie few isolated souls that had separatqjly de< 
sued the regeneration of society have, little by little, sought 
one another out, beckoned one another, drawn nearer, united, 
comprehended one another, and fopned a grou]), a centre of 
atti section, toward which others now fly <rom the four 
quarters of the globe, like larks toward a miiTor. They 
have, as it were, fuimed one collective soul, so that men, in 
future, may realize together, consciously and iiTesisiibly, 
the approaching union and steady ^irogi-css of nations that 
ivcro but recently hostile one to another. This new soul I 
find and recognise in events seemingly most calculated to 
deny it. 

These armaments of all nations, these threats their repre¬ 
sentatives address to one another, this recrudescence of 
race persecutions, these hostilities among compatriots, and 
even these youthful escapades at the Sorbonue, are all things 
of evil a8i>ect, but not of evil auguiy. They are the last con- 
vulsions of that which is about to disa]>pear. The social 
body is like the human body. Disease is but a violent 
effort of the organism to throw off a morbid and harmftil 
element. 

Tliose who have profited, and expect for long or for ever 
to continue to profit oy the mistakes of the p^t, are unithig 
to prevent any modification of existing conditions. Hence 
these armaments, and threats, and ^rsecutions; but 
look carefully and you will see that all tniA is quite super¬ 
ficial. It is colossal, but hollow. There is no longer any 
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soul in it—the soul has gone elsewhere; these millions of 
armed men who aie daily dulled to ])ief)are for a general 
war of cxtciiiimation, nn Vir-r hate the iiiuri they are 
expected to fight, and n -r'l • I i:i- !i leaders dares to proclaim 
this wai. As lor the appeals, and even the thicatemng 
claims, that rise fiuni the sutieimg and the oppressed—a 
great and siiiceiu pity, recognuiing their justice, begins at 
last to respond lioiii above. 

Agreement is inevitable, and will come at an a])])ointed 
time, iieaier than is cxjieeted I know not if it he beeause 
I shall soon leave this eaith and the rays that are already 
reaching nio from below the horizon have distuibed my 
sight, hilt 1 believe our wuild is about to begin to rcalizo 
the words, 'Love one anothfi,' without, liowcvor, being 
concerned whether a man or a God utteied them. 

The spiritual movement one recognises on all sides,.and 
which go many naive and ambitious men ex|>^ct to be able 
to diiect, will be absolutely hiimaiiitariaii. Mankind, wliieli 
does nothing model aUsly, is about to be seized with a frenzy, 
a madness, of love. This ik^II not, of course, hap|)eii smoothly 
or all at once it will involve misunderstandings—even 
sanguinary ones ]ici chance—so trained and so accustomed 
have w'O been to hatied, even by those, soinetiincs, w'hose 
mission it was to teach us to love one another. But it is 
evident that this great law nf brotherhood must be accom¬ 
plished some day, and 1 am convinced that the time is 
commencing when our desiie for its acoonipiisliiiient will 
become iricsistible. 

A. Dumas. 

June 1, 1893. 

There is a great diflFerence between Dumas’ letter and 
Zola’s speech, not to mention the external fact that 
Zola seems to court the approval of the youths he 
addresses, whereas Dumas’ letter does not Hatter them, 
nor tell them they are importnnt people and that 
everything depends on tliem (whicli they should never 
believe if they wish to be good for anything) ; on the 
contrary, it points out to them their habitual faults: 
their presumption and their levity. Tlie chief difference 
between these >wo WTitings consists in the fact that 
Zola’s 8])eech aims at keeping men in the path they are 
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travelling, by making them bcliove that what they 
know is just what they need to know, and that what 
tliey arc doing is just what tlioy ought to be doing— 
whereas Dumas’ letter shows them that they ignore 
wliat it is essential for them to know, and Aonot live as 
they ought to live. 

The more fully men believe that humanity can bo 
led, in spite of itself, by some external, self-acting, force 
(whether religion or science) to a beneficial change in 
its existence—and that they need only work in the 
established order of things—^the more difficult will it 
be to accomplish any beneficial change, and it is this 
res|^ct chiefly that Zola’s speech errs. 

Oil the contrary, the more fully men believe that it 
depends on themselves to modify their mutual relations, 
and that they can do this when they like, by loving 
each other instead of tearing one another to pieces as 
they do at present—^thc more will a change become 
possible. The more fully men- let themselves be in¬ 
fluenced by this suggestion, the mord will they be 
drawn to realize Dumas’ prediction, 'lliat is the great 
merit of his letter. 


Dumas belongs to no party and to no religion: he 
has as little faitli in Die superstitions of the past as in 
those of to-day, and that is wdiyhe observes and thinks, 
and sees not only the present but also the future—as 
\ those did who in ancient times 'were called ^eers. It 
') will seem strange to those who in reading a writer’s 
\ works see only Die contents of the book, and not the 
\soul of the writer, that Dumas—the author of La 
^J>ame aux Camehas, and of VAffaire CUmenceau — 
Diat this same Dumas should see into the future and 
sSfiould prophesy. But, however strange it may seem, 
prophecy making itself heard—not in the desert or on 
tnc banks of the Jordan, from the mouth of a hermit 
ettothed in skins of beasts—but published in a daily paper 
oi^ the banks of the Seine, remains none the lesspropnecy. 

I And the words of Dumas have all Die characteristics 
df prophecy: First, like all prophecy it runs quite 
/counter to the general disposition of the people among 
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whom it makes itself heard ; secondly^ those who hear 
it feel its truths they know not u liy ; and thirdly^ and 
cliiody^ it moves men to the realization of what it foretells. 

Dumas predicts tliat, after iiavint^*'tried everything 
else^ men will seriously appli^to life tlie law of brotherly 
luve^ and that this change will take place much sooner 
than w'o expect. One may question the nearness of 
this change^ or even its possibility ; but it is plain tliat 
should it take place it will sohe all contradictious and 
all diflicultie&j and will divert all the evils with which 
the end of the century sees us threatened. 

The only objection, or rather tlie only question, one 
can pift to Dumas is this : 4 the love of one’s neigh¬ 
bour is possible, and is inherent in human nature, w'hy 
have so many thousand years elapsed (for the command 
to lo)(e God and one’s neighbour did not begin with 
Christ, but had been given already by Moses) without 
men, who knew this means of happiness, having prac¬ 
tised it ? What prevents the niaiuiestatioii of a senti¬ 
ment so natural and so helpful to humanity.^ It is 
evidently not enough to say, * Love one aiiotlier.^ lliat 
has been said for three thousand years past: it is in¬ 
cessantly repeated from all pulpits, religious or even 
secular ; yet men continue none the less exterminating 
instead of loving one another as tliey have been bidden 
to do for so many centuries, lii our day no one any 
longer doubts that if^ instead of tearing one another to 
pieces (each seeking his own welfare, that of his family, 
or that of his country), men would help one another : 
if they would replace egotism by love, if they would 
organize their life on collectivist instead of on indi¬ 
vidualist principles (as the Socialists express it in their' 
wretched jargon), if they loved one another as they 
love themselves, or if, at least, they did not do to others 
what they do not wish to have done to themselves, as 
has been well expressed for tw'O thousand years past-— 
the share of personal happiness gained by each man 
would be greater, and liuman life in general would bo 
reasonable anddiappy instead of being, what it now is, 
a succession of contradictions and sufferings. 

H 2 
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No one doulits that if men continue to snatch from 
one another the ownersliip of the soil and the pro¬ 
ducts of their labour, the revenpje of those who are 
deprived of the rig^ht to till the soil will not much 
lon^^f'r be delayed, but tlu*^ 0 ]»pressed will retake with 
v iolence and vengeance all that of whicli tliey have 
been robbed. No one doubts that the arming: of the 
nations will lead to terrible massacres, and to the ruin 
and detreneration of all the peoples ciicliained in tlic 
circle of armaments. N(» one doubts that the present 
order of thnif^s, if it coiitiiiues for some do/iens of years 
longer, will lead to a general breakdown. IVe have 
hut to open our eyes, to see Che abyss toward which we 
are ad\ancing Hut the ])rophecy cited by Jc&us seems 
realized among the men of to-ilay : they have ears that 
hear not, eyes that see not, and an intelligciictf that 
does not understau<l. 

Men of our day continue to live as they have lived, 
and do not cease to do things* tliat must inevitably 
lead to their destruction. Moreover, men of our world 
recognise, if not the religious law of love, at least tlie 
moral rule of that Christian princijde : not to do to 
others what one does not u ish done to one’s self; but 
they do not practise it. Evidently some greater reason 
exists preventing their doing what is to their advantage, 
what would save them from menacing dangers, and 
what is dictated by the law of tlieir Cod and by their 
conscience. Must it he said that love applied to life is 
a chimera ? If so, how is it that for so many centuries 
men have allowcrl them.selves to be deceived by this 
unrealizable dream ? It were time to see through it. 
But mankind can neither decide to follow the law of 
love in daily life, nor to abandon the idea. How is 
this to he explained ? What is the reason of this con¬ 
tradiction lasting through centuries It is not that the 
men of our time neither wdsh nor are able to do what 
is dictated alike by their good sense, by the dangers of 
their ssituatioii, anil above all by the law of him whom 
they call God and liy tlieir conscience—ftut it is because 
they act just as M. Zola advises : they are busy, they 
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all labour at some work commenced long' ago and in 
which it is impossible to pau<3e to concentrate their 
thoughts, or to consider what they ought to be. All 
the great revolutions in men's lives are made in thought. 
Mlien a change takes pla^ in man's thought, action 
follows the direction of thought as inevitably as a ship 
follows the direction given hy its rudder. 


IV. 

IVlien he first preached, Jesus did not say, ‘^Lnve 
one ftnolher ’ (ho tauglit love later on to his disciples : 
to men who had under.stoftd his teaching), hut he said 
what John the llaptist had preached before : repentance, 
/ierdrota—that is to say, a change in the co«oex>tion of life. 
Merd^ocire—(‘liaiigc your view of life, or you wdll all 
perish, said he. The meaning of your life cannot con¬ 
sist in the pursuit of your personal well-being, or in 
that of your.iamily of of your nation, for such happi¬ 
ness can be obtained only at the expense of others. 
Realize that the meaning of your life can consist only 
in accomplishing the will of him that sent you into this 
life, and who demands of you, not the pursuit of your 
personal interests, but the accomplishinent of his aims 
—^the establishment of tlie Kingdom of Heaven, as 
Jesus said. 

Mcrai'octTc—change your way of understanding life, or 
you will all perish, said he, l,8(Kt years ago ; and he 
continues to repeat the same to-day, by all the contra¬ 
dictions and WOOS of our time, which all come &om the 
fact that men have not listened to him, and have not 
act^pted the understanding of life he offered them. 
MeTavo€iT€y said he, or you will all perish. ITie alterna¬ 
tive remains the same to-day. 'I'ne only difference is, 
that now it is more pressing. If it were possible 2,0(K) 
years ago, in the time of the Roman Empire, in the 
days of Charles V., or even before the Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars, not to see the vanity—I will even 
say the absuiUity—of attempts made to obtain per¬ 
sonal happiness, family happiness, or national happi- 
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ness, by struf^frling a^«iinst all those who sought 
the same ])crbntial, family, or national happiness— 
that illusion ha^ become quite impossible in our time 
for anyone who will paiise—were it but for a moment— 
from his occupations, and will redoct on w^hat he is, on 
what the world around him is, and on what he ought to 
be. So that were 1 called on to give one single piece 
of advice—the one I considered most useful for men of 
our century—I should say but this to them: ^ For 
God’s sake, pause a moment, cease your work, look 
around you, think of what you are, and of what you 
ought to be—tliink of the iij^al.’ 

M. Zola says that )>coplc should not look on high, 
nor believe in a Ilnrher I’ower, nor exalt themselves to 
the ideal. Pitibably M. Zola iiiiderstaiids by tbe^word 
'ideal’ either the supernatural—^that is to say, the 
theological rubbish about the Trinity, the Church, the 
Pope, etc.—or else the unexplamiifi, as he calls the forces 
of the vast world in which w^e are plunged. And in 
that case men would do well to follow M. Zola’s advice. 
But the fact is that the iileal is neither sujiernatural 
nor ' unexplained.’ The ideal, on the contrary, is the 
most natural of things; I ivill not say it is the most 
explained, but it is that of which man is most sure. 

An ideal in grumetry is the perfectly straight line 
or the circle whose radii are all equal; in science it 
is exact truth ; in morals it is jierfect virtue. Though 
these things—^the straight line, exact truth, and perfect 
virtue—have never existed, they are not only more 
natural to us, more known and more explicable than 
all our other knowledge, but they are the only things 
wc know' truly and with complete certainty. 

It is commonly said that reality is that which exists ; 
or, that only what exists is real. Just the contrary is 
the case : true reality, that which we really know, is 
w'liat has never existed. Tlie ideal is the only thing 
we know with certainty, and it has never existed. It 
is only thanks to the ideal that we knpw anything at 
all; and that is why the ideal alone can guide us in our 
lives, either individually or collectively. Tlie Christian 
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ideal has stood before us for ei^lilceii centuries ; it 
sliincs^ to-day, with such intensity that it needs p^roat 
effort to avoid seeinpf that all our woes arise from the 
fact that we do not accept its guidance. Hut the 
more difficult it becomes to ^void soeinj? this, the more 
some people increase their efforts to persuade us to do 
as they do : to close our eyes in order not to see. To 
be quite sure to reach port one must, above all, throw 
the compass overboard, say they, and lorpre ahead. 
Mon of our Christian world are like peojde who strain 
themselves with efforts to f?et rid of some object that 
spoilsjife for them, but who, in their liiirry, have no 
time to ap:ree, and all pu^ in different directions. It 
Mould ho enough for man to-day to pause in his activity 
and to reflect—comparinp' the demands of his reason 
and cif his heart with the actual conditiftns of life’—in 
order to perceive that his w'hole life and all his actions 
are in incessant and glaring contradiction to his reason 
and his heart. Ask ^ach man of our time separately 
what are the moral bases of his conduct, and tney M'ill 
almost all tell you tliat they are the principles of 
Christianity, or at least those of justice. And in saying 
this tliey vvill be sincere. According to their con¬ 
sciences, all men should live as Cliristians; but see 
how they behave : they behave like wdld beasts. So 
that for the great majority of men in our Christian 
world, the organization of their life corresponds, not 
to their way of perceiving or feeling, hut to certain 
forms once necessary for other people M'ith quite dif¬ 
ferent perceptions of life, but existing now merely 
because the constant bustle men live in alloM's them 
no time for reflection. 


^ If in former times (when the evils produced by ^agan 
life were not so evident, and esjieciatly when Chnstian 
principles were not yet so generally accepted) men 
were emle conscientiously to uphold the servitude of tlie 
workers, the oppression of man by man, penal law, 
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and, above all, war—it lias now become quite impos¬ 
sible to explain the raison d’etre of such institutions. 
In our time men may continue to live a pap^an life, but 
they cannot excuse it. 

That men may chanp^e ^heir way of living and feeling, 
they must first of all change their way of thinking; 
and that such a change may take place, they must 
pause, and attend to the things they ought to under¬ 
stand. To hear what is shouted to them by those who 
wish to save them, men who run singing towards a 
precipice must cease their clamour and must stop. 

Let men of our Christian world but stop thev work 
and refl(H‘t for a moment o\f their condition, and they 
will involuntarily be 1 (m 1 to acco])t tlic conception of life 
given hyC’hristianity—a conception so natural, so simple, 
and resjiondiAg so completely to the needs of the mind 
and the heart of humanity that it will arise, almost of 
itself, in the understanding of anyone who has freed 
himself, were it hut for a moment, from the entangle¬ 
ments in which he is held by the complications of work 
—his own and that of others. 

The feast liJis been ready for eighteen centuries; 
hut one will not come because he has ju&t bought some 
land, another liecaiise he has married, a third because 
he has to try his oxen, a fourth bcci^use he is building 
a railway, a factory, is engaged on missionary service, 
is busy in Parliament, in a hank, or on some scientific, 
artistic, Tor literary work. During 2,000 years no one 
has had leisure to do w'hat Jesus advised at the begin¬ 
ning of his ministry : to look round him, think of the 
results of his work, and ask himself: ^Vhat am I ? 
For what do 1 exist .J' Is it possible that the power 
that has produced me, with my reason and my desire 
to love and be loved, has done this only to deceive me, 
—so that, having imagined the aim of life to be my 

F ersonal well-being—that my life belonged to me, and 
had the right to dispose of it as well as of the lives of 
others, as seemed best to me—I come at last to the 
conviction that this well-being (persoiral, family, or 
national) that 1 aimed at, cannot be attained, and* that 
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the more I strive to reach it, the more I find myself in 
conflict with ni)'^ reason and witii my wish to love and 
be loved, and the more 1 experience ^disenchantment 
and suffering ? 

Is it not more probable thnt, not liaving come into 
the world by my own will, hut by the will of him nho 
sent me, my reason and my wish to love tind be loved 
were given to guide me in dointj that will ? 

Once this /lerdma is acomplished in men’s thought, 
and the pagan and egotistic conception of life has been 
replaced by the Christian concejition, the love of one's 
neighbour will become more natural than struggle and 
egotism now are. And on*e the love of one's neigh¬ 
bour becoines natural to man, the new conditions of 
Christian life will come about spontaneouJy. ,iust as, in 
a liquivl saturated w'ith salt, the crystals) begin to form 
as soon as one ceases to stir it. 

And in order that tins may result, and that mtn may 
organize their Jife in cOMfornnty with tliinr consciences, 
they need expend no positive effort; they need only 
pause in efforts they are now making. If men spent 
hut a hundredth part of the energy they noiv de\'(>te t() 
material activities—disapproved of by their own con¬ 
sciences—to elucidating as completely as jmssilde the 
demands of that conscience, expressing them clearly, 
spreading them abroad, and, above all, putting them 
ill practice, the change which M. Dumas and all the 
prophets have foretold w’ouhl be accomplished among 
us much sooner and more easily than we suppose, and 
men would acquire the good that Jesus promised them 
in his glad tidings : ^ Seek the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.^ 

[August 9, O.S., 1895 ] 

This essay was >vritten first in Russian, and then (after 
a misleading translation had apjiearod in France) m French, 
also, ly Tolstoy. The second vershui diiiered in arrange¬ 
ment irom the Jrst, and has, at Tolstoy's owti request, 
been relied upon in preparing the present translation. 
In a few places, how’ever—and especially by including 
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Zola’s speech and Dumas’ letter in full—the earlier version 
has been followed. 

Grateful ucknowlod^ient is duo to the Qmloi9 for per¬ 
mission to reproduce Dumas’ letter; to M. E. Fasqiielle, of 
the Bibliotheque Charpen|per, for })ermi88iou to reproduce 
Zola’s speech; and to Mr. E. J. W. Warren for allowing his 
excellent translation of Tolstoy's French essay to be followed 
in a number of passages in the present translation. 



VI 

AN AFTERWORD TO AN ACX’OUNT RENDERED 
OP» RELIEF SUITLIED TO THE FAMINE- 
STRICKEN, IN TriSE GOVERNMENT OF 
TOtlLA, IN 1801 AND 1892 

t 

«• 

OuB two years’ experienre in distributing among a 
suffering population contributions that passed through 
our handsj have quite confirmed our long-established 
conviction that'*most of the want and destitution—and 
tlie suffering and grief that go with them—which w'o, 
almost in vain^ have tried to counteract by external 
means in one small corner of Russia^ has arisen^ not 
from some exceptional^ temporary cause indejiendcnt of 
uSj but from general permanent caii«>es <|uite dependent 
on us, and consisting entirely in the antichristian^ un- 
brotberly relations maintained by us educated people 
towards the poor, simjde labourers who constantly 
endure distress and want and the accompanying bitter¬ 
ness and suffering—things tliat have merely been more 
conspicuous than usual during the past two years. If 
this year we do not hear of want, cold, and hunger—of 
the dying-off, by hundreds of thousands, of adults worn 
out with overwork and of underfed old ^leople and 
children—^this is not because these things w'ill not 
occur, but only because we shall not see them—shall 
forget about them, shall assure ourselves that they do 
not exist, or that, if they do, they are inevitable and 
cannot be lielpe^. 

^ But such assurances are untrue: not only is it pos¬ 
sible for these things not to exist—but they ought not 

[ 1‘23 ] 
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to anil tho time is coming* when they will not 

exi‘«t—and tliat time is near. 

However well tlie wine cup may seem to us to be 
hidden from the labouring classes—however artful, 
ancient, and generallyciccopted may be the cxcus>es 
wherewith we justify our life of luxury amid a working 
folk who, crushed with toil and underfed, supply our 
luxury—the light is penetrating more and more into 
our relations with the people, and we shall soon appear 
in the shameful and dangerous position of a criminal 
whom the unexpected dawn of day exposes on the scene 
of his crime. If a dealer disposing of harmful or 
worthless goods among working folk, and trying to 
charge as much as possible—or disposing even of good 
and needful hread, hut bread which he had bought 
cheap and w'as selling dear—could formerly httve said 
he w'as sen ing the needs of the people hy honest trade ; 
or if a manufacturer of cotton prints, looking-glasses, 
cigarettes, spirits, or heer, coftld say that he was feed¬ 
ing his w’orkmcn by giving them emplojTnent; or if an 
odicial, receiving hundreds of pounds a year salary 
collected in taxes from tlie peo]>lo's last pence, could 
assure himself that he was serving for the people’s good ; 
or (a thing specially noticeable tlicse last years in the 
famine-stricken districts) if formerly a landlord could 
say—to peasants who w'orked his land for less pay than 
would buy them bread, or to those who liirea land of 
him at rack-rents—that by introducing improved 
methods of agriculture he was promoting the prosperity 
of the rural ]>opulation : if all this were formerly pos¬ 
sible, now, at least, when people are dying of hunger 
for lack of bread, amid wide acres belonging to land¬ 
lords and planted ivith potatoes intended for distilling 
spirits or making starch—^tbese things can no longer be 
said. It has become impossible, surrounded by people 
who are dying>out for want of food and from excess of 
w'ork, not to see that all we consume of the product of 
their work, on the one hand deprives them of what 
they need fur food, and on the other hUnd increases the 
irork which already taxes their strength to the utmost. 
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Not to speak of the insensate luxury of parks, con¬ 
servatories and hunting, every ^lass of wine, every hit 
of su^ar, butter, or meat, is so much food t.akcn from 
the people, and so much labour added to "their task. 

We Russians are sjiecially n'eH situated for seeing’ 
our position clearly. I remember, loin? before these 
famine years, liow a young and morally sensitive savant 
from Prague, who visited me in the country in winter— 
on coming out of the hut of a comparatii ely well-to-do 
peasant at which we had called, and in which, as every¬ 
where, there was an overworked, prematurely aged 
woman ki rags, a sick child w'hu had ruptured itself 
while screaming, and, as •verywdiere in spring, a 
tethered calf and a eive that had lamhed, and dirt and 
damp, and foul air, and a dejected, carewor^i peasant— 
] remeifiher how, on coming out of the hut, my young 
acquaintance began to say somutlihig to me, when 
suddenly his voice broke and he wept. For the first 
time, after som,e month# spent in Moscow and J*eters- 
burg—wliere he had walked along a-^phalted pavements, 
past luxurious shops, from one rich liousc to another, 
and from one rich miiseiim, library, or palace, to other 
similar grand buildings—lie saw for the first time tliose 
whose labour supplies all that luxury, and he was 
amazed and horrified. To liim, in rich and educated 
Rohemia (as to every man of 'Western Europe, especially 
to a Sw^e, a Swiss, or a Belgian), it might seem 
(though incorrectly) that where comparative liberty 
exists—where education is general, where everyone has 
a cliance to enter the ranks of the educated—luxury is 
a legitimate rew'ard of labour, and does not destroy 
human life. He might manage to forget the successive 
generations of men who mine the coal by the use of 
which tnost of the articles of our luxury are produced, 
he might forget—since they are out of sight—the men 
of other races in tlie colonies, who die out, working to 
satisfy our whims ; but we Russians cannot share such 
thoughts : the connection between our luxury and the 
sufferings and dSprivations of men of the same race as 
ourselves is too evident. We cannot avoid seeing tlie 
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1 )rice paid in human lives for our comfort and our 
uxury. 

For us tlip sun lias risen^ and we cannot hide what is 
obvious. We can no longer hide hchind Government, 
behind the necessity of ruling the people, beliiiid 
science, or art—said to l!fe necessary for the people—or 
behind tlie sacred rights of property, or the necessity 
of upholding the traditions of our forefatliers, etc. 
The sun has risen, and these transjiarcut veils no 
longer hide anything from anyone. Everyone sees 
and knows that those who serve the Government do it, 
not for the welfare of tlie jieople (who neve^ asked 
them to serve), but simj^ly because they want their 
salaries; and tliat people ciuraged on science and art 
are so engaged, nut to enlighten the people, hut for 
pay and pei^ions: and that those who withhold land 
from the people, and raise its price, do this not to 
maintain any sacred rights, but to increase the incomes 
they require to satisfy their pwn caprices. To hide 
this and to lie is no longer possible. * 

Only two paths are open to the ^vcriiiug classes— 
the rich and the non-workers : one way is to repudiate 
not only Christianity in its true meaning, but humani- 
tariaiiism, justice, and everything like them, and to 
say ; ^1 hold these privilege.s and advantages, and, 
come what may, T mean to keep them. \\''hocver 
wishes to take them from me will have me to reckon 
with. Hie power is in my hands: the soldiers, the 
gallows, the prisons, the scourge, and the courts.^ 

The other w'ay is to confess our fault, to cease to lie, 
to repent, and to go to the assistance of tlie people, not 
with words only, nor—as has been done during tliese 
last two years—with pence that have hrst been wrung 
from tlie people at the cost of pain and suifering, but 
by breaking down the artificial barrier existing between 
us and the working people, and not in words but in 
deeds acknowledging them to be our brothers : altering 
our way of life, renouncing the advantages and 
privileges w'e possess, and, having i^nounced them, 
standing on an equal footing with the people, and 
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together with them obtaining those blessings of 
government^ science^ and civilization^ wliich wc now^ 
without consulting their wish, seek to supply them 
with from outside. 

We stand at the parting of Uie ways, and a choice 
must be made. * 

The first path involves condemning one’s self to per¬ 
petual falsehood, to continual fear that our lies may be 
exposed, and to the consciousness that, sooner or later, 
we shall inevitably be ousted from the position to which 
we have so obstinately clung. 

The second path involves the voluntary acceptance 
and pra^ice of what we already profess and of what 
is demanded by our heart and our reason—of wliat 
sooner or later will be accomplished, if not by us, 
then b^ others—for in this renunciation of»their pofti-er 
by the powerful lies the only possible escape from the 
ills our pseudo-Christian world is enduring. Escape 
lies only through the renunciation of a false and the 
confession of a true Christianity. 

[October 28, o.s., 1893.] 

This Afterword^ written by Tolstoy as a conclusion to 
his Account relating to the famine of 1891 and 1892, uas 
8iip]>re88ed in Russia, and is not contained in the Moscow 
editions of his works, where the rest of the Account is 
given. 



VII 

RELIGION AND MORALITY* 

You ask me: (1) AVhat I understand by tlie word 
religion, and, (2) Is it possiljle tu have a nioralify inde¬ 
pendent of religion, in the seiibe in which I understand 
that n ord ? 

I will do my best to answer these most important and 
excellently-put questions. 

Tliree dilierent meanings are commonly given to the 
word religion. 

The first is^ that religion is a special and true revela¬ 
tion given by God to man, and is a worship of God in 
accord wdth that revelation, 'fliis meaning is given to 
religion by people who believe iii one or otlier of the 
existing religions, and wlio consequently consider that 
particular religion to be the only true one. 

'Pie second menuing is, that religion is a collection 
of certain su[>erstitious buliefs, as well as a superstitious 
form of worshiji that accords with such beliefs. Piisis 
the meaning given to religion by unbelievers in general, 
or by such as do not accept the particular religion they 
are defining. 

'Ilie third meaning is, that religion is a collection of 
propositions and laws devised by wise men, and needed 
to console the common people, to restrain their pas¬ 
sions, and to make the masses manageable. Tliis 
meaning is given to religion by those who are in¬ 
different to religion as religion, but consider it a useful 
instrument for Governments. 

• A reply to questions put to Tolstcy by a German 
Ethical Society. 

C 128 ] 
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Religion according: to tlio first definition is a sure and 
certain truths which it is desirable and even neces¬ 
sary for human welfare to promulga^ by all possible 
means. 

According to the second dLefinitionj religion is a 
collection of superstitions, from which it is desirable 
and even nece&c^ary for liuniaii welfare that man should 
be emancipated by all possible means. 

According to ilie third definition, religion is a certain 
useful appliance, not necessary for men of high culture, 
but indispensable for the consolation and control of 
the common people, and which must therefore be 
maintained * 

The first is like the definition a man might give of 
music, who said that music is a particular tuiie->^the 
one he^nows best and is fondest of; and that it ought 
to he tauglit to as many people as possible. 

llie second is like a definition given by a man who 
does not understand, aiftl consequently dislikes, music, 
and who says that music is the production of sounds 
with one’s throat or mouth, or by applying one's hands 
to certain instruments; and that it is a useless and 
even harmful occupation from which people ought to 
be weaned as quickly as possible. 

The third is like the definition of music by a man 
who says it is a thing useful for the purpose of teaching 
dancing, and also for marching; and that it should be 
maintained for those purposes. 

The diversity and incompleteness of all these defini¬ 
tions arise from tlic fact that they fail to grasp the 
essential character of music, and only define some of its 
traits, from the definer’s point of view. The same is 
true of the three definitions pven of religion. 

According to the first of them, religion is something 
in which the definer rightly believes. 

According to the second, it is something in which, 
according to the defiiier’s observation, other people 
mistakenly believe. 

According to the third, it is something the definer 
thinks it useful to get other people to believe in. 
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In all three cases the thin^ defined is not the real 
essence of relig^ion^ but something people believe iii 
and consider to be religion. 

Tlie first definition snlistitutes for the conception of 
religion a faith held by dehner; tlie second defini¬ 
tion substitutes a faith held by other people : something 
tliey take to be religion—^whilo the third definition sub¬ 
stitutes people^a faith in something supplied to them as 
religion. 

lJut what is faithAnd why do people hold the 
faith they do hold ? M"hat is iaith^ ana how did it 
arise ? 

Among the great mass' of the cultured crowd of to¬ 
day it is considered a settled question that the essence 
of every religion consists in superstitious fear, aroused 
hy the iiot-iinderstood phenomena of Nature, and in 
the persoiiiiication and deification of these natural 
forces, and the worship of them. 

This opinion is credulously accepted, without criti¬ 
cism, hy tlie cultured crowd of to-day; and not only 
is it not refuted by the scientists, but among them it 
generally finds its strongest supporters. If voices are 
now and then heard (sucli as that of Max Muller azid 
others) attributing to religion another origin and mean¬ 
ing, they pass almost unheard and unnoticed among 
the common and unanimous ai-knowledgment of religion 
in general as a manifestation of ignorance and super¬ 
stition. Not long ago, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, the most advanced men—if (like 
the Encyclopaedists of the later part of the eighteenth 
century) they rejected Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Kusso-Greek Orthodoxy—never denied that religion in 
general has been, and is, an indispensable condition of 
life for every man. Not to mention the Deists (such 
as Bemardin de >Saint-Pierre, Diderot, and Rousseau), 
''(''oltaire erected a monument to God. and Robesjiierre 
instituted a fete of the Supreme Being. But m our 
time—^thanks to the frivolous and superficial teaching 
of Auguste Comte (who, like most ]7renchmen, really 
believed Christianity to be the same thing as Cathf>- 
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licism^ and saw in Oatholicism the complete realization 
of Ciiristianity)—it has been decided and taken for 
granted by the cultured cruM'd (al\\^ays eager and 
prompt to accept the louest view) tliat red it* ion is only 
one special^ long-outlived phasfi in the de.velopinent of 
humanity, and a hindrance to its further progress. It 
is taken for granted that huiiiaiiity has parsed tlirongh 
two stages, tlie religions and tlie metaphysical, and has 
now entered on a third and liighest one—the scientific ; 
and that all religious nianifeslatioiis among men are mere 
survivals of liimiaiiity’s spiritual organ, winch, like the 
fifth too-i*ail of the horse, has long lost all meaning or 
importance. • 

It is taken for granted that the os<iie]ico of religion 
lies in fear evoked by the unknown forces ^f Nature, 
in helief*iu imaginary being-:, and in w’orship of them, 
as in ancient times Democritus supposed, and as the 
latest philoso]»hers and historians of religion assert. 

But, apart fropi the ccKrisiileration that belief in in¬ 
visible, supernatural beintrs, or in one such being, does 
not always proceed from fear of the unknown forces of 
nature—as we see in the case of hundreds of the most 
advanced and highl 3 ^-educateil men of former times 
(Socrates, Descartes, Newton) as well as of our own 
aay, whose recognition of the eMstoiice of a sujirciiie, 
supernatural being, ccrtanil^'^ did not proceed from 
fear of the unknown forces of Nature—the assertion 
tliat religion arose from men’s siipei’stitious fear of the 
mysterious forces of Nature really alfords no answer to 
the main question, ' What was it in men that gave 
them the conception of unseen, superuatunil beings 

If men feared thunder and lightning, they feared 
them as thunder and lightning; but why should they 
invent some invisible, supernatural being, Jujuter, who 
lives somewhere or other, and sometimes throws arrows 
at people ? 

Men struck by the sight of death would fear death ; 
but why should they invent souls of the dead with 
whom they entereePinto imaginary intercourse ? From 
thunder men might hide. Fear of death might make 
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tliem try to e&capc death. But if tliey invented ail 
eternal and powerful beiiiir on whom they supposed 
themselves to depend^ and if they invented live souls 
for dead people, they did this not simply from fear, 
but for some other reasons. And in those reasons, 
evidently, lay the essence of the tiling we call relif^ioii. 

Moreover, every man who has c\er, even in child¬ 
hood, experienced religious feeling, knows by personal 
experience that it was ev oked in iiim, not by external, 
terrifying, material phenomena, but by an inner con¬ 
sciousness, which had nothing to do with fear of the 
unknown forces of Nature—a consciousness of his own 
insignificance, loneliness; and guilt. And therefore, 
both by external obscr^ ation and by personal experi¬ 
ence, mam, may know that religion is not the worship 
of gods, evoked by superstitious fear of the* invisible 
forces of Nature, proper to men only at a certain period 
of their development; but is something quite inde¬ 
pendent either of fear or of Vheir <legree of education 
—a something that cannot be destroyed by any develop¬ 
ment of culture. For maii^s consciousness of his finite¬ 
ness amid an infinite universe, and of liis sinfulness 
(t.p., of his not having done ail he miglit and should 
have done) has always existed and will exist as long as 
man remains man. 

Indeed, everyone on emerging from the animal con¬ 
ditions of infancy and earliest childhood, when he lives 
guided only by the demands of his animal nature— 
everyone on awakening to rational consciousness, can¬ 
not but notice that around him lives, renewing 
itself, undestroyed, and infallibly conforming to one, 
definite, eternal law: and that he alone, recognising 
himself as a being separate from the rest of the universe, 
is sentenced to die, to disappear into infinite space and 
endless time, and to suffer the tormenting conscious¬ 
ness of responsibility for his actions—i.e., the con¬ 
sciousness that, having acted badly, he could have 
done better. And understanding this, no reasonable 
man can help pausing to ask hinfeelf, ^What is the 
meaning of my momentary, uncertain, and unstable 
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existence^ amid this eternal^ firmly defined and unend¬ 
ing universe?* Entering on truly human life, a man 
cannot evade that question. 

That question faces every man, and, in one way or 
other, every man answers it. And in the reply to that 
question lies the essence of every religion. '1 he essence 
of religion consists solely in the answer to the question, 

* lYliy do I live, and what is my relation to the infinite 
universe* around me ?* 

All the metaphysics of religion, all the doctrines 
about deities, and about the origin of the world, and 
all exterifhl worship—which aje usually supposed to be 
religion—.are but indications* (differing according to 
geographical, ethnographical, and historical circum¬ 
stance^ of the existence of religion. There is iio 
religion,*from the most elevated to the coarsest, that 
has not at its root tliis establishing of man*s relntion 
to the surrounding universe or to its first cause. There 
is no religious rite, howe(*er coarse, nor any cult, how¬ 
ever refined, that lias not this at its root. Every reli¬ 
gious teaching is the expression which tlie founder of 
that religion has given, of the rehation he considered 
himself as a man (and consequently all other people 
also) to occupy towards the universe and its origin and 
first cause. 

llie expressions of these relations are very numerous, 
corresponding to the different ethnograjdiieal and his¬ 
torical conditions of the founders of these religions, 
and the nations that adopted them. Moreover, all 
these expressions are variously interpreted and per¬ 
verted by the followers of teachers who were usually 
hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of years ahead of 
the comprehension of the masses. And so these rela¬ 
tions of man to the universe— i.e., to religion—appear 
to be very numerous, though, in reality, there are only 
three fundamental relations in wliich men stand towards 
the universe and its author. Iliey are : (1) The primi- 

^ * *TTniverBe’ is ijped here and elsewhere in its primary 
si^ificance, embracing the totality of existing things, 
spiritual or material. 
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live, personal relation ; (2) the pagan, social, or family- 
State relation ; (3) the C'liristian or divine relation. 

Strictly speaking there are only two fundamental 
relations in which man can stand towards the world : 

Personal, which see4rthe meaning of life in personal 
well-being, obtained separately, or in union with other 
individuals ; and the Chrnttuin^ which sees the meaning 
of life to conc.ist in service of him who sent man into 
the world. 7'he second of the tlirce divisions men¬ 
tioned in the first clasisifi cation—the social—is really 
only an extension of the first. 

The first of these perceptions, the oldest—flow found 
among people on the loudest plane of moral develop¬ 
ment—consists in man considering himself to be a self- 
motived heine:, living in the world to obtain the greatest 
pocslhle jiersonal happiness, regardless of the suffering 
such attainment may cause to others. 

I’Vom this \cry primitive relation to the world (a 
relation in which every iiifant'lives on'first entering the 
world ; in w'hich humanity lived during the first, pagan, 
period of its development; and in which many of the 
morally-coarsest individuals and savage tribes still live) 
flowed the ancient pagan religions, as well os the lowest 
forms of the later religious : Buddhism,* Taoism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity, in their perverted 
forms. From this relation to tlie world comes also 
modern Spiritualism, which has, at its root, a desire 
for the preserv'ation and well-heing of one^s personality. 
All the pagan colts; divinations; the deification of 
heings who enjoy themselves like man; Saints who 
intercede for man; all sacrifices and prayers offered 

* Buddhisin, though demanding from its followers the 
renunciation oi worldly blessings, and even of life itself, is 
based on the same relation of a self-motived personality 
(predestined to personal well-being) to the suirounding 
universe; but with this difference—that simple pamnism 
considers man to liave a right to hajipiness, while Buddhism 
considers that the woild ought to disappear because it pro¬ 
duces suffering to the personality. Buddhism is negative 
paganism. 
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for man^s earthly welfare^ and for deliverance from 
calamities—come from this coiiroptiuii of life. 

The second form of the paican rela'^iou of man to the 
worlds the social^ which he adopts at the next stag^ of dc- 
velojiment— a. relation natural^'hiedy to adults—consists 
in seeing the meaning of life^ not in the welfare of one 
semrate individual^ but in the welfare of a group of indi¬ 
viduals : a family, clan, nation^ empire^ or even of aU 
humanity (as in the Positivist’s attempt to found a 
religion). 

In this relation of man to tlie world, the meaning of 
life is transferred from the iiidividu;il to a family, elan, 
nation, or cmjnre—to a certain asminatioii of individuals, 
whose welfare is considered to be the aim of existence. 
From this view come all religions of a tjprtain tyjie— 
the piftrlarchal and social: tlie C'hiiiese and Ja]ianese 
religious; the religions of a ' chosen people *—the 
Jewish^ the Roman State-religion, our ('hurch and 
State religiotfi (improperly calh'd C’hristian, hut 
degraded to this level hy Augustine), and the proposed 
Positivist religion of Humanity. 

All the ceremonies of ancestor-worship in Cliina and 
Japan; the worship of Emperors in Rome; the mul¬ 
titudinous Jewish ceremonials aiming at the prescrv'ation 
of an agreement between the chosen people and God ; 
all family, social, and C-hur^di-Christiaii prayers for the 
welfare of the State, or for success in war—rest on that 
understanding of man’s relation to the universe. 

ITie third conception of this relation, the Christian— 
of which all old men are involuntarily conscious, and 
into which, in my opinion, humanity is now entering— 
consists in the meaning of life no longer appearing to 
lie in the attainment of personal aims, or the aims of 
aiw association of individuals, but solely in serving that 
AVill which has produced man and the entire universe, 
not for man^s aims but for its own. 

From this relation to the world comes the highest 
religious teaching known to us, germs of which existed 
already among the Pythagoreans, Therapeutse, Essencs, 
and among the Egyptians, Persians, the Brahmins, 
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RuddhistSj and Taoists^ in tlieir best representatives, 
but which received its complete and final expression 
only in Christisiuity, in its true and unper^’crted mean¬ 
ing. All the ritual of those ancient religions that pro¬ 
ceeded from this understanding of life, and, in our time, 
all the evteriial forms of worship among the Unitarians, 
UniversalLsts, Quakers, Servian Nazareiies, Russian 
Doukhobors, and all the so-called rationalistic sects: their 
sermons, hymns, conferences and book«;, are religious 
manifestations of this relation of man to the universe. 

All possible religions of whatever kind can, by the 
nature of the case, be classed according to thesi^ three 
wayE of regarding the univiTse. 

Every man who has emerged from the animal state 
inevitably adopts the first, or the second, or the third, 
of these relations, and tliat is what constitutes each 
man’s true religion, no matter to what faith he may 
nominally belong. 

Every man necessarily conceives some relation be¬ 
tween himself and the universe, for an infelligent being 
cannot live in the universe that surrounds liim, without 
having some relation to it. And since man has as yet 
devised but tliree relations that we know of to the 
universe—it follows that every man inevitably holds one 
of these three, and, whether he wishes to or not, belongs 
to one of the three fundamental religions among which 
the human race is divided. 

llierefore the assertion, very common among the 
cultured crowd of Christendom, that they have risen 
to such a height of development that they no longer 
need, or possess, any religion, only amounts to this— 
that repudiating the Christian religion, which is the 
only one naturm to our time, they hold to the lower, 
social, family, State religion, or to the primitive pagan 
religion, without being aware of the fact. A man 
without a religion—t.c., without any relation to the 
universe—is as impossible as a man without a heart. 
He may not know he has a religion, just as a man may 
not know he has a heart, but he can^ no more e^t 
without a religion than without a heart. 
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Rellpon is the relation in which a man acknowledges 
himself to stand towards the infinite universe around 
him^ or towards its source and first cause; and a rational 
man must have some relation to them." 

But you willj perhaps^ say ^lat to define man’s rela¬ 
tion to the universe is not the affair of religion^ but of 
philosophy^ or of science in general^ if one includes 
philosophy as part of science. 1 do not think so. On 
the contrary^ I think that the supposition that science 
in its widest sense, including pliilosophy as part of it, 
can define man^s relation to the universe is quite 
erroneous, and is the chief cause of the confusion con¬ 
cerning religion, science, arrd morality, which prevails 
among the cultured classes of our society. 

Science, including philosophy, cannot define man's 
relaticMi to the infinite universe or its source, were it 
only for this reason—that before any philosophy or 
science could arise, that must already^ ha\*e existed 
without which no activity of thought, nor relation 
of any kind * between man and the universe, is 
possible. 

As a man cannot by any possible motion discover in 
which direction he ought to move, yet every movement 
is necessarily performed in some direction, so also is it 
impossible by mental effort at philosophy or science to 
discover the direction in which such etforts should be 
performed ; but all mental effort is necessarily per¬ 
formed in some direction that has been predetermined 
for it. And it is religion that always indicates this 
direction for all mental work. All known philosophers, 
from Plato to Schopenhauer, have always and inevitably 
followed a direction given them by religion. The 
philosophy of Plato and his followers was a pagan 
philosophy, which examined the means of obtaining the 
greatest possible well-being for separate individuals, and 
for an association of individuals in a State, llie Church- 
Christian philosophy of the Middle Ages, proceeding 
from a similar jiagan conception of life, investigated 
ways of obtainiiig sah'ation for the individual—that is, 
ways of obtaining the greatest personal welfare in a 
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future life ; and only in its tlieocratic attempts did it 
treat of ar ran cements for tlie welfare of society. 

Modern philosophy^ both lle^ePs and Comte’s, has 
at its root the State-social religious conception of life. 
The pessimistic jihilosopls^ of Schopenhauer and Hart¬ 
mann, wishing to free itself from J udieo-religious 
cosmology, imoluutarily adopted the religious basis of 
Buddhism. 

I’liilosophy has always been, and will always be, 
simply the investigation of the consequences that result 
from the relation religion establislics between man and 
the universe, for until that relation is settled tiuere is 
nothing on which philosoplfy can work. 

So ako with positive science, in the restricted mean¬ 
ing of the \w)rd. Such science has always been, and 
will always be, merely tbe invchligation and stfidy of 
all such objects and phenomena, as in coiisequence of 
a certcain relation religion has set up between man and 
the universe, appear to demand ^nvcstigajtion. 

Science always has been, and will he, not the study 
of ‘ every tiling,'^ as scientists now naively suppose (that 
Is irnposbihlc, for there are an incalculable quantity of 
objects that might be studied), hut only of such things 
as religion selects in due order and according to their 
degree of importance, from among the incalculable 
quantity of objects, phenomena, and conditions, await¬ 
ing examination. And, therefore, science is not one 
and indivisible, but there are as many sciences as there 
are religions. Each religion selects a range of objects 
for iiivebtigation, and therefore the science of each 
different time and people inevitably bears tbe character 
of the religion from wliose point of view it sees its 
objects. 

Thus i>ag(an science, re-established attlie Renaissance 
and now flourishing in our society under the title of 
Christian, always was, and continues to be, merely an 
investigation of all those conditions from which man 
may obtain the greatest welfare, and of all such 
phenomena as can be made to promote l^bat end. Brah¬ 
man and Buddhist philosophic science was always merely 
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the investigation of tliose conditions under which man 
escapes from the suflFerinprs that oppress him. Hebrew 
science (the 'J almud) was always merely the study and 
explanation of the conditions which man had to observe 
ill order to fulfil his contraft with Godj and to keep the 
chosen people at the height of their vocation. Church- 
('hristian science has been, and i.Sj an investigation of 
the condition^ under which salvation can he obtained by 
man. True Christian science, such as is only now being 
born, is an investigation of the conditions enabling 
man to know tlie de.mands of the Siijireme AYill from 
wheftce he came, and how to apply those demands to 
life. 

Neither philosophy nor science can establish man’s re¬ 
lation to the universe, for that rclatioitomust be eslab 
lish'hd before any philosophy or science can begin, ^fliey 
cannot do it for tins farther reason—that science, includ¬ 
ing philosophy as part of it, investigates phenomena 
intellectually — independently of the investigator’s 
position or the feelings he experiences. Rut matins 
relation to the world is defined not by intellect alone, 
but also by feeling, and by the whole combination of 
his spiritual forces. However much you may assure a 
man, and explain to him, that all that truly exists is 
only idea—or that everjiihing consists of atoms—or 
that the es.sence of life is substance, or will—or that 
heat, light, movement and electricity are different 
manifestations of one and the same energy—to a being 
that feels, suffers, rejoices, fears and hopes, it will all 
fail to explmn his place in the universe. 

That place, and consequently his relation to the 
universe, is shown to him by religion, which says to 
him : ^ Tlie world exists for you, therefore take from 
life all you can get from it/ or : ' You are a member 
of a chosen nation loved by God, therefore serve that 
nation, do all that God has demanded, and you to¬ 
gether with your nation will receive the greatest wel¬ 
fare obtainable,* or: ‘You are an instrument of the 
Supreme IViu, which has sent you into the world to 
perform an appointed task ; learn that lYill and fulfil 
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it^ and you will do for yourself the best it is possible 
for you to do.’ 

To understand the statements of philosophy and 
science, preparation and study are necessary^ but for 
religious comprehension they are not nece^ary: it is 
gi\xu to everyone^ even to the most limited and ignorant 
of men. 

For a man to know his relation to the world around 
him or to its source, he needs neither philosophic nor 
scientific knowledge (an abundance of knowledge bur¬ 
dening the consciousness is rather a hindrance)^ but he 
ueeds^ if but for a time, to renounce the cares of^the 
world, to have a consciousness of bis material insig¬ 
nificance, and to have sincerity—conditions most often 
met with (as is s^id in the Gospels) among children and 
among the plainest, unlearned folk. That is why we often 
see that the plainest, least-lcanied, and least-educated 
people quite clearly, consciously, and easily, assimilate 
the higliest Christian understanding of life^ while very 
learned and cultured men continue to stagnate in crude 
paganism. So, for instance, there are most refined and 
highly educated people who see the meaning of life in 
personal enjoyment or in avoidance of suffering, as did 
the very wise and highly educated Schopenhauer, or in 
the salvation of the soul by Sacraments and means of 
grace, as highly educated Bishops have done; while 
an ‘almost illiterate Russian peasant sectarian sees the 
meaning of life, without any mental effort, as it wus 
seen by the greatest sages of the %vorld (Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Seneca)—^in acknowledging one’s self 
an instrument 6f God's will, a son of God. 

But you will ask me ; * What is the essence of this 
non-philosophic, non-scientific kind of knowledge ? If 
it is neither philosophic nor scientific, what is it r How 
is it definable ?* To these questions I can only reply 
that Bb religious knowledge is that on which all other 
knowledge rests, and as it precedes all other know¬ 
ledge, we cannot define it, for we hare no means 
enabling us to do so. In theological Iftnguage this 
knowledge is called revelation, and, if one does not 
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attach a mystic meaning to the word * revelation,^ that 
term is quite correct; for this knowledge is not ob¬ 
tained by study, nor by the efforts of one man or of 
many men, but only by one man or many men accept¬ 
ing that manifestation ofi infinite wisdom, which is 
gradually revealing itself to mankind. 

X^Tiy, 10,000 years ago, were people unable to 
understand that the meaning of life is not limited to 
the welfare of one's personmity, and why did a time 
come when a higher understanding of life—the family, 
social, national. State understanding of life—was re- 
veak'd to them ? Why, within liistoric memory, w'as 
the Christian view of lif£ disclosed to men } And why 
was it disclosed to this man or tliat people in particular ; 
and why precisely, at such a time, in lOiie and not in 
aiidther form? To try to answer tliese questions by 
seeking for reasons in the historic conditions of the 
time, life, and character and special qualities of those 
who first iQade thi^* view of life their ow'ii, and first 
expressed it, is like trying to answer the question, 
^ Ivhy does Uie rising sun light up some objects before 
reaching others P The sun of truth, rising higher and 
higher over the w'orld, lights up more and more of it, 
and is reflected first by those objects wbieb are first 
reached by its illuminating rays, and which are best 
fitted to reflect tliem. But the qualities which make 
some men more suited to receive the rising truth are 
not any special, active qualities of mind, but, on the 
contrary, are passive qualities of heart, rarely coin¬ 
ciding with great and inauisitive intellect: renunciation 
of the cares of the world, consciousness of one's own 
material insignificance, and great sincerity, as we see ex¬ 
emplified by all the founders of religion, who were never 
remarkable either for philosophic or scientific erudition. 

In my opinion tlie chief mistake, and the one which 
more than any other hinders the b*ue progress of our 
Christian branch of humanity, lies in the met that the 
scientists (who now occupy the seat of Moses)—guiding 
themralves by the pagan view of life re-established at 
the time of the Keiiaissance, and accepting as the 
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e«!seiice of Christianity something that is really a rude 
perversion of it—have derided that Christianity is a 
eonditiuu Imniaiiity has outlived^ azid that the ancient^ 
pagan, State-social view of life held by them (one that 
is really worn out) is the yery highest understanding 
Of life, and the one humanity should persistently cling 
to. Holding this view, they not only do not ’iin<ler- 
stand Christianity—that highest view of life humanity 
is ajiproaching—hut they do not eien try to under¬ 
stand it. 

The chief source of this misunderstanding lies in 
the fact that the scientists, parting conijiany ^'Ith 
Christianity and recogiiisingt that their science does 
not accord with it, have decided that the fault lies w'itli 
Christianity and not with their science. 'Hint is to say, 
they are pleased to believe, not w'hat is really the oase, 
that their science is 1,800 years behind Christianity, 
w’hich already influences a large part of contemporary 
society, but that Christianity hasb lugged 1,800 years 
behind science. 

From this reversal of roles come the astonishing fact, 
that no people have a more confubcd conception of the 
essence and true importance of religion, of morality, or 
of life, than scientists; and the yet more astoriLshing 
fact that the science of to-day—while accomplishing 
reall]^ great success in investigatiiig the phenomena of 
the material world—turns out to be of no use for the 
direction of human life, or even does actual harm. 

And, therefore, 1 think that certainly it is neither 
philosophy nor science tliat determines man^s relation 
to the universe but it is always reltgion. 

So to your first question, ^ >VTiat do I understand by 
the word religion,* I reply: Reliyton is a relation man 
sets up between himself and the endless and infinite 
universe, or, its source and first cause. 

From this answer to the first question, the answer to 
the second follows naturally. 

If religion is a relation man establishes towards the 
universe —a relation which determines tine meaning of 
then moralily is the indication and explanation of 
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such human activity a^ naturally results from men 
holding this or that relation towards the universe. 
And as only two such fundamental relations are known 
to us^ if we consider the pagan^ social relation as an 
enlargement of the personal ^ or three^ if we count the 
social, pagan relation as a separate one—it follows that 
but three moral teachings exist: the primitive, savage, 
personal; the pagan, family. State, or social; and the 
Christian or divine teaching, of service to man or to 
God. 

From the first of these relations of man to the 
unive%e flows the teaching of morality common to all 
pagan religions that havea at their base the striving 
after welfare for the separate individual, and that there¬ 
fore define all the conditions yielding most welfare to 
the i^idividual, and indicate means to^ obtain such 
welfare. From this relation to the world flow the 
pagan teachings: the Epicurean in its lowest form; 
the Mohammedan teazling of morality, which promises 
coarse, jiersoAal welfare in this and the next world; 
the Church-Christian teaching of morality, aiming at 
salvation—that is, at the welfare of one’s personality, 
especially in the other world; and also the worldly 
utilitarian morality, aiming at the welfare of the indi¬ 
vidual only in this world. 

From the same teaching, which places the aim of life 
in personal welfare, and, tlierefore, in freedom from 
personal suffering, flow the moral teaching of Buddhism 
in its crude form, and the worldly doctrine of the 
pessimist. 

From the second, pagan relation of man to tlie 
universe, which secs the aim of life in securing welfare 
for a group of individuals, flow the moral teacliings 
which demand that man should serve tlie group whose 
welfare is regarded as the aim of life. According to 
that teaching, personal welfare is only allow'ahle to the 
extent to which it can be obtained for the whole group 
of people who form the religious basis of life. From 
that relation ^o the universe flow the well-known 
Roman and Greek moral teachings, in which person- 
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ality alvrays sacrifices itself for society^ and also the 
C.'liiiiebe morality. From tliis relation flows also the 
t/ewish morality—^tlie subordination of one’s own wel¬ 
fare to that of the chosen people—and also the Church 
and State morality ofou^ own times^ which demands 
the sacrifice of the individual for the good of the State. 
From tliis relation to the universe flows also the 
morality of most women, who sacrifice their whole 
personality for the benefit of their family, and espe¬ 
cially for their children. 

All ancient history, and to some extent medieval and 
modern history, teems with descriptions of deeds of 
just this family, social, or ^ State morality. And the 
majority of [icople to-day—though tliey think their 
morality is Christian because they profess Christianity— 
really nold tliis family. State, pagan morality, and 
hold it up as an ide^ when educating the young 
generation. 

From the third, the Clirislian, relation to the 
universe—which consists in man’s considering himself 
to be an instrument of the Supreme Will, for the 
accomplibhment of its ends—flow the moral teachings 
which correspond to that understanding of life, elucida¬ 
ting man’s dependence on the Supreme Will, and 
defining its demands. From that relation of man to 
tile universe flow all the highest moral teachings known 
to man : the Pythagorean, the Stoic, the Buddhist, the 
Brahminical, and the Taoist, in their highest manifesta¬ 
tions, and the Christian teaching in its real meaning, 
demanding renunciation of one’s personal will—^and 
not only of one’s own welfare, but even of that of one’s 
family, society, and country—for the sake of fulfilling 
the will of him who sent us uito life—a will revealed 
by our conscience. From the first, the second, or the 
third of these relations to the infinite universe or to its 
source, flows each man’s real, unfeigned morality, no 
matter what he may profess or preach as morality, or 
in what light he may wish to appear. 

So that a man who considers the reality of his reht- 
tion to tiie universe to lie in obtaining the greatest 
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welfare for himself—however much he ma^ say he con¬ 
siders it moral to live for his family^ for society, for 
the State, for humanity, or for the performance of 
God's will—and however artfully he may pretend and 
may deceive men, will still always have as his real 
motiv^f action simply his individual welfare ; so that, 
when a choice has to be made, he will not sacrifice his 
own personality for his family or State, nor to do the 
will of God, but will sacrifice them ail for his own sake. 
Since he sees the meaning of life only in personal wel¬ 
fare, he cannot do otherwise until such time as he 
alters hts relation to the universe. 

And, similarly, one whose^elation to life consists in 
tho service of his own family (as is the case with most 
women), or of his clan or nation (as amongdnembers'of 
the op][ii essed nationalities, and among men politically 
active in times of strife)—no matter how much he may 
declare himself to be a C’hristian—his morality will 
always be fami]y or iKfiional, but not Cliristian, and 
when any inevitable conflict arises between family or 
social w'^elfare on one side, ati«l that of his personality, 
or the fulfilment of the will of God, on the other, he 
ivill inevitably choose the service of the group for 
whom, in his view' of life, he exists : for only in such 
service does he see the meaning of his life. And in 
the same way a man who regards his relation to the 
w'orld as consisting in fulfilling the will of Him who 
sent him hither—however much you may impress upon 
him that he sliould (in accord with the demands of his 
personality, or of his family, liis nation, empire, or all 
humanity) commit acts contrary to the Supreme Will 
of which the operation of tho reason and love where¬ 
with he is endowed makes him aware—will always 
sacrifice all human ties rather than fail to comply with 
the Will that has sent him liere: for only in such com¬ 
pliance does he discern a meaning for his life. 

Morality cannot be independent of religion, for not 
only is it a consequence of religion—^that is, a conse¬ 
quence of the relation in which a man feels that he 
stands towards the universe—but it is implied (tm- 
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phqu^e, as the French say) in reliction. Every religion 
is an answer to the question : ‘ What is the meaning of 
my life V And the religious answer involves a certain 
moral demand, which may follow or may precede the 
explanation of the meaning of life. To the question, 
‘ wTiat is the meaning of life ?' the reply may W : ‘ TTie 
meaning of life lies in the welfare of the individual, 
therefore make use of all the advantages within your 
reach or, ^Thc meaning of life lies in tlie welfare of 
a certain group of people, therefore serve that group 
with all your strength or, 'The meaning of life lies 
in fulfilling the will of Him that sent you, the.efore tn,” 
with all your strength to know that will and to fulfil it.* 
Or the same question may be answered in this W'ay: 
' TTie meaiviiig of your life lies in your personal enjoy¬ 
ment, for that is tlie object of man’s existence or, 
‘ Tlie meaning of your life lies in serving the group of 
which you consider yourself a member, for that is your 
destiny'; or, ^The meaning or*your life lies in the ser¬ 
vice of God, for that is your destiny.' 

Morality is iiiclurled in the explanation of the mean¬ 
ing of life that religion gives, and can therefore in no 
way be separated from religion. This truth is particu¬ 
larly evident in the attempts of non-Christian philo- 
sopiicrs to dediici a doctrine of the highest morality 
from their philosophy. Such philosophers see that 
(‘Kristian morality is indispensable, that we Ctannot live 
without it; they even see that it is an already existing 
fact, and they want to find some way to attach it to 
their non-Christian philosojihy, and even to put things 
in such a way that Christian morality may seem to 
result from their pagan social philosophy. That is 
what they attempt, but their very efforts show, more 
clearly than anything else, that Christian morality is 
not merely independent of pagan philosophy, but tnat 
it stands in complete contradiction to that philosophy 
of individual welfare, nr of liberation from ixidiviaual 
suffering, or of social welfare. 

The Christian ethics, which, in accord with our 
religious conception of life, we acknowledge, demand 
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not only the sacrifice of one's personality for the group^ 
but the renunciation alike nt one's ]>ersonality and of 
one's group for the service of God; hut pagan philo¬ 
sophy only investigates means of obtaining the greatest 
wmfare for the individual or^or the group of indi- 
viduals, and therefore a contrast is inevitalde. And 
there is onl)^ one i\ay of liiding this contrast—viz., 
by piling up abstract conditional conceptions one on 
the top of aiiothor^ and keeping to the misty domain of 
metapliysics. 

lliat is what most of tlio post-Renaissance philo¬ 
sophers %have done, and to this circumstance—the 
impossibility of making thf demands of Christian 
morality (which ha\e l»eeii .idmitted in advance) accord 
with a philosophy built on pairaii fouiidatioi^s—must be 
attribu^d the terrible unreality, obscurity, unintelligi¬ 
bility, and estrangement from life, that characterizes 
modern philosophy. \\’ith the exception of Spinoza 
(wdiose philosophy, m spite of the fact that he did not 
consider liimBelf a Christian, develojis fioni truly C'hris- 
tiaii roots) and Kant (a man of genius, who ailmittedly 
treated his system of ethics as not dependent on his 
metaphysics), all the other philosophers, even the 
brilliant Schopenhaner, evidently devised artificial con¬ 
nections between their ethics and their metaphysics 

It is felt that Christian ethics are something that 
must be accepted in advance, standing rpilte firmly, not 
dependent on pliilosophy, and in no need of the fic¬ 
titious props put to support them ; and it is felt that 
Philosophy merely devises certain propositions in order 
that ethics may not contradict her, hut may rather he 
bound to her and appear to flow from her. All such 
propositions, however, only appear to justify Christian 
ethics while they are considered in tlie abstract. As 
soon as they are applied to questions of practical life, 
the non-corrospon(lence, and, more than that, the 
evident contradiction between the philosophic basis 
and what we consider morality, appears in full strength. 

The unfortunate Nietzsche, who has latterly become 
so celebrated, rendered a valuable service by his 

K 2 
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exposure of this contradiction. He is incontrovertible 
when he says that all rules of morality^ from the point 
of view of the current non-Christian philosophyj are 
mere lies and hypocrisy, and tliat it is much more 
profitable, pleasanter more reasonable, for a man 
to devise his own Super-men (Uebermensch) and be one 
of them, than to be one of tlie miiss which has to serve 
as the scaifold for the«.e Super-men. No philosophical 
constructions founded on the piig-an-reli^ous view of 
life can prove to anyone that it is more profitable or 
wiser for him to live, not for a welfare he desires, com¬ 
prehends, and sees to be possible for inmself or for his 
family or his society, but for another's w'elfare—uu- 
desired, not understood, and unattainable by his puny 
human power. Philosophy founded on an understancl- 
in^ of life limited to the welfare of man, will Aever be 
able to prove to a rational man, who knows that he may 
die at any moment, that it is g^ood for him, and that he 
nu^lit, to forep^o his oivii desiied, understood, and un¬ 
doubted welfare—not even for any certain welfare to 
others (for he can never know what will result from his 
sacrifices), but—merely because it is right or good to do 
so : that it is a categorical imperative. 

To prove this from the point of view of pagan philo¬ 
sophy is impo>osible. To prove tliat people are all 
equal—that it is better for a man to sacrifice his life in 
the service of others than to trample on the lives of 
others, making them serve him—one must redefine 
onc^s relation to the universe: one must prove that 
man's position is such that he has no option, since the 
meaning of his life lies only in the execution of the will 
of Him that sent him; and the will of Him that sent 
him is, that he should give his life to the service of 
men. And such a change in man's relation to the 
universe comes only from religion. 

Thus it is with the attempts to deduce Christian 
morality from, and to reconcile it with, the funda¬ 
mental positions of pagan science. No sophistries or 
subtleties of thought can destroy this simple and dear 
position, that the law of evolution, which lies at the 
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base of all the science of to-day^ is founded on a general^ 
eternal^ and unalterable law—on the law of the struggle 
for existence^ and the survival of the Attest; and that, 
therefore, each man to attain his own and his group s 
welfare should try to be that ^ iHtcst,’ and to make his 
group such, in order that not he or his group should 
perisn, but some other, less At. 

However much some naturalists, frightened by the 
logical consequences of this law and by their applica- 
tion to human life, may try to pcrjdex the matter with 
words, and to exorcUe this law—their efforts only make 
still mofb evident the irresistibility of that law, w'hich 
rules the life of the whole dtgaiiic world, and, there¬ 
fore, that of man regarded as an animal. 

Since 1 began writing this article, a Russian transla- 


tion half appeared of an article by Mr, IJiixley, com¬ 
posed of a speech on Evolution and Ethics* delivered 
by bim to some English Society. In tliis article the 
learned Professor — like our well-known Professor 


Beketof and many others who have written on the 
same subject, and with as little success as his predeces¬ 
sors—^tries to prove that the struggle for existence does 
not infringe morality, and that side by side wdth the 
acknowledgement of the struggle for existence as a 
fundament^ law of life, morality may not merely exist, 
but even progress. Mr. Huxley’s article is full of all 
kinds of jokes, verses, and general news on ancient 
religion and pliilosojdiy, and is conscipiently so Aorid 
and complicated that it is only with great effort that 
one is able to reach its fundamental thought. That 
thought, however, is as follows : The law of evolution 
runs counter to the moral law ; this was known to the 
ancient Greeks and Hindus. Tlie philosophy and 
religion of both those peoples brought them to the 
doctrine of self-rcnunciation. That doctrine, the 
author thinks, is not correct; the correct one is this : 
A law exists, which the author calls the cosmic law, in 


* Huxley’s Romanes Lecture, delivered in 1894, and 
contained in SnohStv(m uvd Ethics, issued by Mac^lan 

and On. 
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accord with which all beings struggle against one 
another^ and only the fittest survive. Man also is sub« 
ject to tills law; and thanks only to it has man become 
what he now is. But t)\is law runs counter to morality. 
How, then, can it be reconciled with morality ? 'i'hat 
can be accomplished in this w^ay : A law^ of social pro¬ 
gress exists, \vliich seeks to check the cosmic process, 
and to replace it by another, an etliical, process, the 
object of which ih the survival, not of the fittest, but of 
the best in an ethical sense. AVhere this ethical process 
sprang from, Mr. Huxley does not explain, lj;it in Ins 
20th foot-note he says tint the ha^is of this process is, 
on the one hand, that people, like animals, prefer to be 
111 compall 2 ^^ and therefore siipjiress in tlieinseivcs quali¬ 
ties harmful to societie's; and, on the other hiipd, that 
the members of a society forcibly supjiress actions con*- 
trary to social w'elfare. It seems to Mr. Huxley that 
this process, ohliuing men to qmrb their passions for the 
sake of preserving the group of which they are members, 
and for fear of lieing puiiislied if they disturbed the 
order of their group, supjdies that ethical law the 
exi'^tence of wdiich lie wi&lies to demonstrate. It seems 
to Mr, Huxley, in the nan etc of his soul, that in 
English societi% as it exists to-day—with its Irish 
jiroblcm, the poverty of its lowest classes, tlie insen¬ 
sate luxury of tfie rich, its trade in opium and spirits, 
its executions, its slaughter or extermination of tribes 
for the sake of trade and politics, its secret vice and its 
hypocrisy—^the man wdio does not infringe tlie police 
regulations is a moral man, guided by the ethical law. 
He forgets that the qualities needful to maintain the 
society in which a man lives may be useful for that 
society—^as the qualities of the members of a band of 
robbers may be useful to that band, and as in our own 
society we find a use for the qualities of executioners, 
gaolers, judges, soldiers, and hypocrite-priests, etc.— 
hut that these qualities have nothing in common with 
morality. 

Morality is something continually developing and 
growing, and, therefore, ^ conformity to the existing 
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rules of a certain society, ami their preservation by 
means of the axe or tlic scaffold (to which Mr. Huxley 
alludes as to instruments of morality), will not only not 
be the maintenance, but will be the infringement of 
morality. And, on the contrary, every infringement 
of the existing order—sin*h as were not only the in- 
friugoments committed by Jesus and his disciples 
of the regulations of a Roman jirovince, hut the in¬ 
fringements of jiresent-day regulations by one who 
should refuse to take xiart in legal ]>rnceedings, in 
military service, in the payment of taxes levied for 
warlikeapreparations—will not only not be an infringe¬ 
ment of morality, but will b# an inevitable condition of 
the manift*stJitioii of morality. 

Every cannibal who percc*i\es that lie should not eat 
his felU>w-meii, and who acts ac'cordiiigly, fnlniigcH the 
order of his society. And, therefore, though action 
infringing the order of any society nmy be immoral, 
every truly moral aetk^n which pushes forward the 
limits of morality will always be mm to be an infringe¬ 
ment of the order of society. If, therefore, a law has 
appeared in society iii accord with wliich people sacri¬ 
fice their personal advantages for tlie preservation of 
the integrity of their (rroup—that law is not the etliicnl 
law, but, on the contrary, will generally he a haw con¬ 
trary to all ethics—that same law of the struggle for 
existence, only in a hidden, latent form. It is the 
same struggle for existence, but carried over from the 
individual to a group of individuals. It is not the 
cessation of the fight, but only a backward swinging of 
the arm, to strike a harder blow. 

If tlie law of the struggle for existence and the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest is the eternal law of all life (and it 
cannot but be admitted to be so when wc regard man 
as an animal)—then no tangled discussions about social 
progress and an ethical law supposed to flow from it, or 
to spring up from no one knows where, just when we 
happen to need it (like a deus ex machma), can disturb 
that law. • 

If social progress, as Mr. Huxley assures us, coUects 
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people into groups^ then tlic struggle and the survival 
will continue among those families^ clans, and nations, 
and the struggle will not only not be more morale but 
it will be even more cruel and more immoral than that 
between individuals, as see in actual life. Even ii 
w'e admit the impossible, and suppose that in another 
thousand years all humanity will, by social progress 
alone, be united into one whole, and will form a single 
nation and a single State—even then (not to mention 
tliat the struggle abolished between nations and States 
will continue between man and the animal world, and 
will always remain a struggle—that is, will reiziain an 
activity quite excluding thr. possibility of the Christian 
morality we confess)—even then the struggle between 
individuals forming this union, and between the groups 
of fiimilies, ^lans and nationalities, will not be dimin¬ 
ished, but will continue in a new form, as we see hi all 
aggregations of individuals, families, rat^es and States. 
The members of a family quarjcel and light with one 
another as well as with outsiders, and often to a greater 
degree and witli more venom. It is just the same thing 
in the State; among people living in one State, a 
struggle continues just as with people outside the 
State, only it is carried on under other forms. In the 
one case the slaugliter is done with arrows and knives, 
ill the otlier it done by hunger. And if both in the 
iamily and in the State the weak are saved, that is not 
done by tlie social union, but occurs because among the 
people united iu families and in States, love and self- 
sacrifice exist. If, outside the family, of two children 
only the fittest survives, while in a good mother's family 
both remain alive, this does not result from union into 
families, but from the fact that the mother possesses 
love and self-sacrifice. And neither self-sacrifice nor 
love can result from a social process. 

To assert that a social process produces morality 
is like asserting that the construction of stoves pro¬ 
duces heat. 

Heat comes from the sun, and stories produce heat 
only when fuel (the result of the sun^s woAc) is put into 
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them. Just so morality comes from relijj^ion. Special 
forms of social life produce morality only when the 
results of religious influence—wliich is morality—are 
put into them. 

Stoves may be heated an^ give warmth^ or may not 
be heated and may remain cold; just as social forms 
may contain morality^ and may then have a moral indu* 
ence on society^ or may not contain morality, and will 
then remain without induciice on society. 

Christian morality cannot be based on a pagan or 
social conception of life, and cannot bo deduced either 
from philosophy or from non-C'liristian science ; and 
not only can it not be deduced from tliem, but it can¬ 
not even be reconcile*! with them. 

Tliat is how the matter lias always been uiiderstooH 
by eitfsry serious and strictly consistent philosophy and 
science, which said, quite reasonably : 'If our proposi¬ 
tions do not tally with morality, so much the worse for 
morality,' and coutinaed tlieir iuvestigiitions. 

Ethical treatises not founded on religion, and even 
secular catechisms, are written and taught, and people 
may suppose that humanity is guided by them ; but 
that only seems to be the case, because people are really 
guided not by those treatises and catechisms, but by the 
religions which they have alw'ays possessed and still 
possess; whereas these treatises and catechisms only 
counterfeit what flow's naturally from religion. 

The dictates of secular morality not based on a 
religious teaching are just like the action of a man 
who, though ignorant of music, should take the con¬ 
ductor’s seat and begin to wave his arms before the 
experienced musicians wlio were performing, llie 
music would continue for awhile by its oxvn momentum, 
and because of what tlie musicians had learned from 
former conductors; but evidently the waving of a stick 
by a man ignorant of music would not merely be use¬ 
less, but it would in course of time certainly confuse 
the musicians and disorganize the orchestra. A simi¬ 
lar confusion begins to take place in people’s minds at 
the present time, in consequence of attempts made by 
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leading men to teach jieople a morality not founded on 
ttiat lii^liest religion which begins to he as.^^imilated^ 
and lias already been partly assimilated^ hy Christian 
humanity. 

It is indeed desiralde to have moral teaching unmixed 
with superstition^ but the fact is tliat moral teaching is 
a result of a certaiTi relation man holds towards the 
universe or towards God. If that relation is expressed 
in forms which seem to us superstitious, we should, 
to right the matter, try to express tliat relation more 
reasoiiablv, clearly, and exactly, or even to destroy the 
former relation (now become inadequate) of man fto the 
universe, and to substitute*for it one that is higher 
f'b^arer, and more reasonable; but we should in no 
case devise a ^so-called secular, non-religious morality 
founded on sophistry, or simply founded on nothing 
at all. 

The attempts to found a morality apart from religion, 
arc like what children do w'hen, ftihliiiig to transplant 
a flower that pleases them—they jiluck it from the roots 
that do not please, and seem to them sinierfluous, and 
stick it rootless into the ground. \\"ithout religious 
routs there can be no real, sincere morality, just as 
without roots there can be no real flower. 

So in answer to your t%vo questions, I say: ^Religion 
is a certain, relation established hy man between his 
separate personality and the infinite universe or its 
Source, And morality is the ever-present guide to lije 
which results from that relation,* 

[Decomber 28, o.a., 189S.] 
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REASON AND RELIGION 

A IJSTTER 'A) AN INQUIRER 


You ask me : 

Sliould nicii of no ppccial intellectual frifts RCck to 
express in %\ords truths they have reached relating to 
the inner life ? 

2. Is it worth wl^le to try to attain full and clear 
understanding of one’s inner life ? 

R How in moments of struggle or doubt are ive to 
know whether it is conscience that siHjaks to us, or 
whetlier it is intellect bribed bv our iiihrmitics ? (lliis 
third question, for brevity’s sake, I have restated in my 
own words without, I hofKS, altering your meaning.) 

These tlirec qucstioiis, it beem.s to me, arc all summed 
up in one—^the second; for if we should not try to 
attain full and clear understanding of our inner life, 
then also we should not, and cannot, express in words 
the truths we have reached ; and in moments of doubt 
we shall have nothing to guide us in distinguishing 
between conscience and false reasoning. Rut if it is 
right to seek the greatest clearness one^s mental powers 
can reach (whether those powers be great or small), 
then we should also express in words the truths we 
have reached, and by those truths, elucidated to the 
utmost and expressed in words, we must he guided in 
moments of struggle or doubt. And therefore 1 ansiver 
your root question in the affirmative; namely, that 
every man, in order to accomplish the purpose for 
which he was sent here, and to attain true well-being 

T ] 
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(the twoalways accord)^ should exert the whole streuj^h 
of his mind to elucidate for himself the religious founda¬ 
tions on which he rests; that is to say^ he should clear 
up the purpose of his life. 

Among uneducated naviies^ whose work is paid for 
by the cubic fathom^ 1 have often met with a prevalent 
conviction tliat mathematical calculations are decep¬ 
tive and should not be trusted. \t''hother this is 
because they do not know mathematics^ or because 
those who calculate the earth they have dug up often 
intentionally or unintentionally cheat them^ the fact 
remains that disbelief in the su^ciency or applicability 
of mathematics to estimate qiiantities^ has firmly estab- 
Jiplied itself among tliese uneducated labourers^ and for 
most of them has become an unquestioned verity^ which 
they do not even consider it necessary to prove.” A 
similar opinion lias established itself among people 
whom I may safely call irreligious —an opinion to the 
effect that reason cannot solve religious questions; that 
the application of reason to these questions is the chief 
source of errors^ and that to solve religious questions 
by reason is an act of wicked pride. 

1 mention this because the doubt expressed in your 
questions as to whether one should try to attain full 
and clear understanding, can only arise from the sup¬ 
position that reason cannot be applied to the solution 
of religious questions. Yet that supposition is as 
strange and as obviously false as the supposition that 
Calculation cannot solve mathematical questions. 

Man has received direct from God only one instrument 
wherewith to know himself and to know his relation to 
the universe—he has no other—^and that instrument is 
reason : but suddenly he is told that his reason ma^ be 
used to elucidate his home, family, business, political, 
scientific or artistic problems, but may not be used to 
clear up the very thing for which it was chiefiy granted 
him. It would seem that to clear up the most inmortant 
truths, those on which his whole life depends, man 
must on no account use his reason, but riust recognise 
such truths apart from his reason, though apart from 
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his reasou man can know nothing. People say; ^ Recog¬ 
nise by inspiration, by faith but tlie fact is, that man 
caunci even believe apart from hia.reason. If a man 
believes one thing and not another, he does this only 
because his reason tells him4ie should not believe this, 
but should believe that. To say a maTi should not be 
guided by reason, is the same as to say to a man carry¬ 
ing a lamp in a dark catacomb, that, to find the way 
out, he must extinguish his lamp and be guided, not by 
light, but by somctliiiig else. 

But perhaps it will be said (as you say in your letter) 
diat^int all men are gifted with great intellect, and 
especially not with capacity to express their thoughts ; 
and by an unskilful expression of their thoughts 
religion they may, therefore, occasion error. To that 
1 wiil reply in the words of the Gospel, that what is 
hidden from the wise is revealed to babes. And this 
saying is not an exaggeration or a paradox (as we arc 
accustomed to consider sayings in the Gospels that do 
not please us), but is a statentent of the simplest and 
most undoubted truth, namely, that to every being in 
the world a law is given which tliat being should follow, 
and that to enable him to ][H:rceive this law, every being 
has received suitable organs. And, therefore, every man 
is gifted with reason, and by tliat reason the law he 
should follow is revealed to each man. That law is 
hidden only from those who do not wish to follow it, 
and who, in order not to obey the law, reject reason, 
and, instead of using the reason given to them where¬ 
with to discern truth, accept on faith the guidance of 
others who have also rejected reason. 

llie law man should follow is so simple that it is 
accessible to every child : especially as man need not 
rediscover this law of his life. Tliose who lived before 
us discovered and expressed it, and a man need only 
verify the propositions he finds expressed in tradition, 
by his own reason—accepting or rejecting them. But 
he must not do as people advise who prefer not to obey 
the law: he xfhist not check his reason by tradition, 
but, contrariwise, must check tradition by reason. 
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Traditions may come from man and be falsc^ but reason 
certainly comes from God and cannot be false. And, 
therefore, no specially ^reat capacities are needed to 
know and express the trutii, hut we need only believe 
that reason not only is t1» highest, the divine quality 
in man, but tliat it is the only instrument he 2 >ossesses 
for the attainment of truth. 

Special talents and intellectual gifts are needed, not 
for the knowledge and statement of truth, but for the 
invention and statement of falseliood. Once they 
abandon the indications of reason, and, instead of 
believing them, credulously accept what is offewd to 
them as truth, people pile tip and credulously accejit 
.^(jl^ually in the guise of Laws, revelations, and <loginas) 
such complex,|}iiinatural and contradictory propositions, 
that to express them and connect them with any truth 
really needs great subtlety of mind and exceptional 
gifts. One need only iuicagine to one's self a man of our 
world, educated ni tlie religious •'beliefs of any one of 
the Christian C’hurches—Catholic, llusso-Greet Ortho¬ 
dox, or Protestant—who sliouhl wisli to elucidate the 
religious jirmciples with wliieli he has been inoculated 
ill childhood, and to connect them with real life—^what 
a comfdex intellectual labour he would have to perform 
in order to adjust all the contradictions contained in 
the faith with which his education had inoculated him: 
a God, who is the Creator and is good—creates evil, 
condemns people, and demands a ransom, etc. ; and 
we ourselves jirofess a law of love and forgiveness, yet 
we execute, iihake w'ar, take their produce from the 
poor, etc. 

For the disentanglement of these insoluble contra¬ 
dictions, or, rather, in order to hide them from one’s 
fielf, great ability and special mental endowments are 
necessary; but to know the law of one’s life, or, as 
you express it, to attain full and clear understanding 
of one^s belief, no special mental gifts are required 
—^we only need be careful not to accept anything con¬ 
trary to reason, not to deny our reason, religiously to 
guard our reason and believe in it alone. If the mean- 
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ing* of his life seems obscure to a man, this does not 
prove that his reason is incompetent to explain that 
meaning ; it only indicates that he has credulously 
accepted too much that is irrational^ and that what 
has not been verified by reason must he set aside. 

And, therefore, my answ'er to your root question, as 
to w'hether we must stri\e to attain a clear uiidcrstaiid- 
ing of our inner life, is, that tliat is the most necessary 
and important thing we c.an do in life. It is necessary 
and important })ecaii<^e the only reasonable meaning 
of our life consists in fulfilment of the will of Gtd, 
whodias sent us here. Rut the will of God is known, 
not by some extraonliiiai^' miriicle, the writing of the 
law hv the finger of the Deity on stone tablets, the 
compilation by the aid of the Holy Gluj^st of an iif 
liblc^hook, or by the infallibility of any holy man or 
collection of men, but only by the use of reason by 
all men, transmitting both by deed and by word, one 
to another, the consciousness of truth that is ever more 
and more elucidating itself to them. 71iat knowledge 
never has been, nor ever will be, coinjilete, but it ever 
increases as humanity advances : the longer ive live the 
more clearly we know God’s will, and, consequently, 
the more w'e know what we should do to fulfil it. And 
so I think the clearing up by each man (however small 
he may seem to himself or to others—the least are 
the greatest) of all religious truth accessible to him, 
and its expression in words (for expression in words is 
one sure sign of complete clearness in thought), is one 
of the chief and most holy duties of man. 

I shall be very glad if iny reply, in any degree, 
satisfies you. 


[ 1895 .] 



IX 

SHAME! 

There was a lime^ between 1820 and 1880, whto the 
officers of the Semeiiof Rt'^ment, the flower of tlie 
^neratiou of that time, men who were for tiiie 
most pait Freemasons, and subsequently Decembrists,'^ 
decided nut to use corporal punisliment in their^ ref^i- 
ment, and, notwithstandiuf' the stringent discipline 
then required, without iisiii^ coiqioral punishment, 
tlieirs continued to be a nutdel re^meut. 

The officer in charge of one of the companies of 
tins same Semeiiof Reg^iment, meeting Sergius Ivano- 
vitch Mouravydf—one of the best men of his, or indeed 
of any, time—spoke of a certain soldier, a iliief and a 
drunkard, saying that such a man could only be tamed 
with rods. Seigius Mouravydf did not agree with 
him, and proposed transferring the man into his own 
company. 

Ine transfer \ras made, and almost the next day the 
soldier stole a comrade^s boots, sold them for drink, 
and made a disturbance. Sergius lA'unovitch mustered 
the company, called the soldier out, and said to him : 
^ You know that in my regiment we neither strike men 
nor flog them, and 1 am not going to punish you. I 
shall pay, witli my own money, for tlie boots you stole, 
but 1 ask you, not for my sake but for your own, to 
think over your way of life and to amend it.^ And 

* MembciTS of the party which attempted, but failed, to 
secure by force a liberal constitution for, Russia, in 1825, 
when Nicholas 1. ascended the thione. 

[ 160 3 
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after giving the man some friendly counsel, Sergius 
Ivanovitch let him go. 

The mail again got drunk and fought^ and again ho 
ivas not punisiied but only exhorted : ^ Vou are doing 
yourself great harm. Jf you \sill amend, you will your¬ 
self be the better for it. So I ask you not to do these 
things any more.’ 

llie 'man was so struck by tliis new kind of treat¬ 
ment, that he completely altered, and became a model 
soldier. 

Tliis incident was told me by Sergius Ivanovitch*8 
brothe?, Matthew Ivanovitch, who, like his brother 
and all the best men of hfs day, considered corporal 
punishment a shameful relic of barbarism, disgraeefjj^ 
to tliose who inflict it ratlier than to thosetwbo endure 
it. When telling this story he could never refrain 
from tears of emotion and pleasure. And indeed for 
those who heard him tell it, it was iiard not to follow 
his example. * 

That is how, seventy-five years ago, educated Russians 
regarded corporal punishment. An<l in our day, seventy- 
five years later, the grandsons of these men take their 
places as magistrates at sessions, and calmly discuss 
whether such and such a full-grown man (often tho 
father of a family, or sometimes ev'en a grandfather) 
should, or should not, be flogged, and how many strokes 
of the rod he ought to receive. 

'llie most advanced of these grandsons, meeting in 
committees and Local Government Councils, draw up 
declarations, addresses, and petitions, to the effect that, 
on certain hygienic or pedagogic grounds,^ it would be 
better not to flog all the mouzhiks (people of the jieasant 

* By petitioning, openly, for the repeal of laws such as 
that empowering the local magistrates to have peasants 
flog^d, the petitioners would risk being looked at askance 
b^ uiose in TOwer. But members of local Health Com¬ 
mittees, or Educational Committees sometimes find oppor¬ 
tunities to utter ^iled protests with a minimum amount 
of risk. 
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elass)^ but only those who have not passed all the classes 
of the National Schools. 

Evidently a f^reat change lias taken place in what 
wo call the educated upper classes, 'flic men of the 
^twenties, who considered the infliction of corporal 
punishment disgraceful to themselves, were able to get 
rid of it even in the military service, where it was 
deemed indispensable ; but the men of our day calmly 
appl^ it, not to soldiers only, but to any man of one 
special clacks of tlie Russian people, and cautiously, 
diplomatically, in their committees and assemblies, 
draw up addresses and petitions to the Guveri ment, 
with all sorts of rcservatioi.^ and circumlocutions, say¬ 
ing that there are hygienic objections to punishment 
Dy flogging, and therefore its use should oe limited; 
or that it would be desirable only to flog those peasants 
who have not gone through a certain school course, or 
not to flog peasants referred to in the Manifesto issued 
on the occasion of the Tsar's marriage. 

Evidently a terrible change has taken place among 
the so-called ujiper classes of Russian society. And 
what is most astonishing is tliat it has come about just 
while (during these same seventy-five years; and especi¬ 
ally during the last thirty-five, since the emancipation 
of the serfs), in the very class which it is considered 
neceasary to expose to this revolting, coarse, and stupid 
torture by flogging, an equally important change has 
taken place in the contrary direction. 

Whue the upper, governing classes have sunk to a 
plane so coarse and morally degraded tliat they have 
legalized flogging and can calmly discuss it, the mental 
and moral plane of the peasant class has so risen that 
corporal punishment has become fur them not only a 
physical, out also a moral, torture. 

1 have heard and read of cases of suicide committed 
by peasants sentenced to be flogged, and I cannot doubt 
t^iat such cases occur, for I have myself seen a most 
ordinary young peasant turn wliite as a sheet and lose 
control of his voice at the mere mention, in the District 
Courtj of the possibility of it being inflicted on him. 
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I liave seen how another peasant of forty^ who had 
been coiidemiied to corporal piiiiishinciit^ wept when, 
in reply to my inquiry \taicther the sentence nad been 
executed, lie had to rejdy that it had been. 

I know, too, the case of accspected, elderly peasant 
of my acquaintance, wdio was sentenced to be dog^d 
because he iiad tjuarrelled with tlie Overseer, not 
noticing that the latter was wearing his bad^e of office. 
'Fhe man was hroug'ht to the Di>3trict C'ourt, and from 
there to the shed in wliich the punishment is usually 
indicted. The \iatchinau came wdlli the rods, and tlie 
peasaAt was told to strip. 

'rarmeri Ernn'litcli, yoif know I have a son who is 
married,’ said the peasant, addressing the Elder, jlI*L 
trembling all over. ^ Can't this be avoided ? . You 
kuomifs a sin.’ 

'It’s the authorities, Petrovitidi. I should he glad 
enough myself, hut there’s no help fur it,’ replied the 
Elder abashed. • 

Pctrdvitch undressed and lay down. 

' Christ suffered, and told us to,’ said he. 

The clerk, an eye-witness, told me the story, and 
said that every man’s baud trembled and none of those 
present could look one another in the fat'e—feeling 
that they were doing something dreadful. And tliese 
are the people whom it is considered necessary, and 
probably for some reason advantageous, to beat with 
rods, like animals, though it is forbidden to torture 
even animals. 

For the benefit of our Christian and enlightened! 
country, it is necessary to subject to this most stupid, 
most indecent, and most degrading puiiisliment, not all 
members of this Christian and enlightened country, 
but only that class which is the most industrious, use¬ 
ful, moral, and numerous. 

To prevent violations of the law, the highest authori¬ 
ties of an enormous Christian empire, nineteen centuries 
after Christ, can devise nothing wiser and more moral 
than to take tko transgressors—^growu-up and some- 

h 2 
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tiroes elderly people—undress them, lay them on the 
floor, and whip their bottoms with birches.* 

And people who consider themselves most advanced^ 
and who are grandsons of those who seventh-five years 
ai^o got rid of corporal punishment, now, in our day, 
most respectfully and quite seriously, petition his 
Excellency the Minister, or whoever it may be, not to 
allow so much flogging of grown-up Russians, because 
tlie doctors are of opinion that it is unhealthy; or beg 
that those who have a school diploma should not be 
whipped ; or that those who were to be flogged at the 
time of the Emperor's marriage should be let off. * And 
the wise Government mee1% such frivolous petitions 
,’'jth profound silence, or even prohibits them. 

T'aii one seriously petition on this matter ? Is there 
really any question r Surely there are some deeds 
which, whether perpetrated by private individuals or 
by Governments, one cannot calmly discuss, and con¬ 
demn only under certain circufthistances. And the 
flogging of adult members of one particular class of 
Russian people, in our time and among our mild and 
Ghristiauly-eulightened folk, is such a deed. To hinder 
such crimes against all law, human and divine, one 
cannot diplomatically approach the Government under 
cover of hygienic or educational or loyalistic considera¬ 
tions. Of such deeds we must cither not speak at all, 
or we must speak straight to the point and always with 
detestation and abhorrence. To ask tliat only those 
rieasants who are literate should be exempt from being 
beaten on their bare buttocks, is as though in a land 
where the law decreed that unfaithful wives should be 
punished by being stripped and exposed in the streets, 
people were to petition that this punishment should 
only be inflicted on such as could not knit stockings, 
or do something of that kind. 

* And why choose just this stupid and brutal method of 
causing and not some other f Why not stick needles 
into people's shoulders or other parts f~or squeeze their 
hands and feet in vices—or do something^of that kind f— 
li* T. 
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Abont such deeds one cannot' most humbly pray/ 
nor 'lay our petition at the foot of the thronoj* etc.— 
such deeds must only, and can only, he denounced. 
And such deeds should he denounced, because when an 
appearance of legality is ^i^Jen to them they disgrace 
us all who live in the country in which they are com¬ 
mitted. For if it is legal to flog a peasant^ this has 
been enacted for my benefit also, to secure my tran¬ 
quillity and well-being. And that is intolerable. 

1 will not and 1 cannot acknowledge a law which 
infringes all law human and divine , and 1 cannot 
imaghie myself confederate with those who enact and 
confirm such legalized criihes. 

If such abominations must be discussed, there 
one thing to say—viz., that no such law win exist"; xnat 
no nkaze, nor insignia, nor seals, nor Imperial com¬ 
mands, can make a law out of a crime ; but that, on the 
contrary, the dressing-up in legal form of such crimes 
(as that the grown nltii of one—only one—class, may, 
at the will of another, a worse, class—^the nobles and 
the officials—be subjected to an indecent, savage, and 
revolting punishment), shows, better than anything 
else, that where such sliam legalization of crime is pos¬ 
sible, no laws at all exist, but merely the savage licence 
of brute force. 

If one has to speak of coimoral punishment inflicted 
on the peasant cla^s alone, the needful thing is—not to 
defend tlie rights of the Local Government, or appeal 
from a Governor (wlio has vetoed a petition to exempt 
literate peasants from flogging) to a Minister, and from 
the IVlinister to the Senate, and from the Senate to the 
Emperor (as was jiroposcd by the Tambdf Local 
Assembly), but unceasingly to proclaim and cry aloud 
that such applications of a brutal punishment (already 
abandoned ter children) to one—and that the best— 
class of Russians, is disgraceful to all who, directly or 
iudirectl]^, participate in it. 

Petrovitch, who lay down to he beaten after crossing 
himself and saj^ng : ' Christ suffered and told us to,^ 
forgave his tormentors, and remained after the flogging 
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the man he wa«» before. Tlie only result of the torture 
inflicted upon him was to make him scorn tlie authority 
which decrees such punishments. Rut to many young 
people, not «tnly the punishment itself hut often even 
the knowledge that it is*possible, acts debasingly on 
their moral feelings, brutalizing some and making others 
desperate. Vet even that is not the chief evil. UTie 
greatest evil is in the mental condition of those who 
arrange, sanction, and decree these abominations, of 
those who employ them as threats, and of all who live 
in the con^'iction that such violations of justicp and 
hiimaiiitv are needful condiljons of a good and orderly 
life. \Yhat terrible moral perversion must exist in the 
“-fcki’ds and hearts of those—often young men—who, 
with an air oflprofonnd practical wisdom, say (as I have 
myself heard said) tliat it wonft do not to flog pea&nts, 
and tliat it is lietter for the peasants themselves to he 
flogged. 

These are the jieople most to he pitied for the debase¬ 
ment into which they have sunk, ami in which they are 
stagnating. 

llierefore, the emancipation of the Russian people 
from the degrading influence of a legalized crime is, 
from every asp€»ct, a matter of enormous importance. 
And this emancipation will he accomplished, not when 
exemption from corporal punishment is obtained by 
those who have a school diploma, or by any other set 
of peasants, nor even when all the peasants but one are 
exempted, but it will only be accomplished wlien the 
governing classes confess their sni and humbly 
repent. 


[December 14, o.s., 1S95.] 
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LETTER TO PETER VERIGIN, THE 

doukhobOr leader—1 

Dear Brother, • 

I. M. Tre^j:oubof Las sent on to me your letter to 
him, and I was much pleased to read it—pleased t^«. i. 
to kf ow about you and, as it were, to hear your Voice, 
and to know what you are tliinkin^ about, and how you 
think, and what is vital to you. I see by your letter 
that you live in a vpiritnal world and are occupied 
with spiritual questions. For a man^s weltare, that is 
the chief thin;? : for only in spirit is man free, and 
only by the spirit is God's work done, and only in 
spirit does man feel himself at one with God, for ^ God 
is a spirit.’ 

’The thougrhts expressed in your letter about the 
advantage of living intercourse over intercourse by 
means of dead books, pleased me much, and I share 
them. I write books, and therefore know all the evil 
they produce. I know how T>eople who do not wLsh to 
receive the truth, can avoiil reiuling books or under¬ 
standing what goes against the grain and exposes them, 
and I know how they can misinterpret and pervert—as 
they have done with the Gospels. All this 1 know, but 
yet I consider books to be, in our time, inevitable. 1 
eay 'in our time' in contradistinction to the Gospel 
times, when there were no printing-presses and books 
were not used, and the means of communication were 
vocal. Then it was possible to do without books, 
for the enemies of truth had none. But now one 
cannot leave this powerful engine entirely for the 
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enemies of trutli to nse for deception^ but must also 
see that it is used on the side of trutli. 

To refuse to make use of a book or a letter to 
convey one's thoughts or get at the thoughts of 
others^ would be like refusing to use one^s streugtli 
of voice to convey to many people at once what one 
has to say; or to use one^s ears to understand what 
some one is saying in a loud voice. It would be 
like refusing to acknowledge the possibility of con¬ 
veying thought except or when conveyed 

ill a whisper. Writing and printing have but multi¬ 
plied a thousand, a huudr^ thousand, timoti the 
number of people by whom tf’he thoughts expressed may 
be hee'^d ; but the relation between him who expresses 
him who receives the thoughts remains as before: 
as in conversation tlib hearer may grasp and understand 
what is said, nr may let it go in at one ear and out at 
the other, so it is ivith printed matter. As the reader 
of a book may twist it this way or that, so may he also 
do who hears spoken words. As in books (and we 
constantly see this) much may be written that is 
superfluous and empty, just so is it with speech. A 
difference exists, but it is a difference tliat is sometimes 
to the advantage of vocal, sometimes of printed com¬ 
munications. The advantage of vocal communication 
is that the hearer feels the spirit of the speaker, but 
the disadvantage is that very often empty talkers (for 
instance advocates) ha\'iiig a gift of words, sway men 
not by their reasonableness, but by their mastery of 
oratorical art, which is not the case with books. 
Another advantage of verbal communication is that a 
hearer who has not understood a matter can ask ques¬ 
tions, but there is the accompanying disadvantage that 
those who have failed to understand (often purposely 
failed) can put questions which are not to tne point, 
and can thus divert the stream of thought, which is not 
the case with hooks. The disadvantages of hooks are : 
First, that paper can endure all things, and people can 
have any nonsense printed, causing eiHirmous labour 
to be wasted in papermaking and typesetting; which is 
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not the case with vocal communication^ for people 
can refuse to listen to nonsense. Secondly^ that books 
are multiplying enormously^ so that the good ones 
get lost in the sea of empty and harmful ones. But 
then again the advantages of the press are very great; 
and consist chiefly in the fact that the circle of hearers 
is extended a hundredfold^ or a thousandfold, as com- 
pared to the hearers of the spoken word. And this in¬ 
crease of the circle of reailers is important not becau.se 
there are many readers, but because among the millions 
of people of diflerent nations and stations to viliom a 
book become.s accessible, those who share similar 
thoughts discover one ahotlier, and while living 
tiiousands of miles apart, not knowing one another, ^ 
yet united and live by one spirit, Jiaving*the spiritual 
joy and encouragement of feeling tliat tiiey aro not 
alone. Such communication 1 now have with you and 
with many, many men of other nations—men who have 
never seen me but wh(7 yet are nearer to me than sons 
or brothers of my own blood. The chief consideration 
in favour of books is, tliat since men reached a certain 
stage in development of tlie external conditions of 
life—^books, and printing in general, have become a 
means of communication among men, and must, there¬ 
fore, not be neglected. So many harmful books 
have been written and circulated, that the evil can only 
be met by other books. C)nc wedge drives out another. 
Christ said : ^ What I tell you in the ear, proclaim 
upon the housetops.’ Printing is just that proclamatioii 
from the housetops. The printed word is a tongue—a 
tongue that reaches very tar; and for this reason all 
tliat is said of the tongue relates also to the printed 
word: * Therewith bless we God, and therewitli curse 
we men, made after the likeness of God.' Therefore 
one cannot be too careful what one says and listens to, 
nor what one prints and reads. I write all this not 
tliat I think you understand the matter differently 
(from your letter I conclude tliat you understand the 
matter as I do) but because these thoughts have come 
into my head, and I wish to share them with you. lu 
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your letter I was particularly pleased by your saying:: 
^ Jf we observed all that has uready l>ceii given us from 
above, we should be quite happy. lYliat is necessary 
and right, must certainly exist in everyone, and comes 
directly from above, or ra found in one's self.^ That is 
quite true, and is just how 1 understand man's nature. 
Every man can undoubtedly know the truth of God— 
all he need know to fulhl what God demands of him in 
this life—if only this truth revealed to man be not 
darkened by false human interpretations. Therefore to 
know God's truth, man should first of all discard all 
false interpretations, and^all the snares of the world 
tempting him to accept those interpretations, and then 
•^jith alone will remain, and will be accessible to little 
children, fof it is native to the soul of man. The chief 
difficulty is, when discarding falsehood, not toF throw 
away with it some part of the truth, and when explain¬ 
ing truth not to introduce new errors. 

'riiank you, dear brother, for'the greetings you sent 
me. Write to me in Moscow, if there is no obstacle 
to your doing so. Cannot 1 be of any service to you ? 
You would please me very much if you would give me 
some commission to execute. 

I embrace you as a brother. 

Leo Tot.stot. 

[November 21, o.s., 1895.] 

This letter and the one that follows were written to Peter 
Verigin while he was at Obdi'»rsk, a small nettlemeiit near 
the mouth of the river Ohi in Northern Siberia, underling 
his fifteen years' exile. He was released m 1902, and re¬ 
joined his sect in Canada. 
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LETTER TO PETER VERfCIN, THE 
, DOtlKHOIMlR LEADER—II 

Dear Friend, 

J received your letter ye«iterday, and hasten^'' 
reply. J^ettcrs from you and to you arc long on the 
road, tnd I have not lonp to live. 

In your arfifuments against books there is very much 
that is just and ingenirms (for instance, the comparison 
to a medical assistent and a doctor) but the arguments 
themselves are invalid, chiefly because you contrast 
books with living intercourse, as though a l»ook ex¬ 
cluded living intercourse. In reality, the one does 
not exclude, but helps, the other. 

To speak frankly, your stubborn contention against 
books seems to ine a peculiarly sectarian method of 
defending a once accepted and expressed opinion. 
And such peculiarity does not accord with the concep¬ 
tion I had formed of yonr intellect, and especially of 
your candour and sincerity. Clod leads men to Himself, 
and to the performance of His will, hy all paths ; they 
move consciously ivhen they try to do His will, and 
unconsciously when, as tliey suppose, they are doing 
their own will. 

To accomplish God's will—^to establish His kingrlom 
on earth—^union among men is needed, that all may be 
one, as Jesus felt himself to be one with the Father, 
For this union, we need (1) an internal means : the 
recognition and clear exjiression of truth, such as 
Jesus achieved, dnd such as unites all men; and (2) 
an external means : the diifusion of this expression of 

[ I'U ] 
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truth — a diffusion accomplished by very diverse 
methods: by trade, and conquest^ and travel^ and 
hooks, and railroads, and telegraphs, and in many 
other ways, some of which, such as conquest, I have 
to repudiate, hut otheil^, such as books and means of 
rapid communication, I have no cause to repudiate, 
and cannot (unless 1 wish to deprive myself of a con¬ 
venient means of serving God) refuse to utilize. As to 
your argument that to produce books and railroads 
peoplo have to burrow underground for ore and to 
work at a furnace, wliy—all that has to be done before 
one can have even a ploughshare, or spad^, or a 
scythe. And there is rioming bad in burrowing under- 
^ 4g;ound for ore, or working at a furnace ; and when I 
was young •! would willingly have burrowed under¬ 
ground or worked at a furnace, to show my spirit, and 
so would any good young fellow to-day, provided the 
work were not compulsory, nor for life, and were sur¬ 
rounded by all the conveniendbs which will certainly 
he devised as soon as everyone is expected to work, and 
the labour is not put on w’age-slaves only. 

But let us not ]iiirsue this subject; only believe me 
that if 1 write to you thus, 1 do it neither because 1 
have written many hooks and still write them—I most 
heartily agree with you, that the very simplest good 
life is more precious than the most beautiful of books 
—nor because thanks to books I come into touch with 
other men—as hajipened tliis autumn with a Hindu 
who fully shares our Christian outlook (and who has 
sent me an English hook by a lady, his compatriot, 
explaining the teachings of the Brahmans in conformity 
with the essentials of C'hrist^s teaching), and again with 
some Japs who profess and teach a quite Christian 
morality, and tw^o of whom visited me a few days ago. 
Not by these things am 1 withheld from agreeing with 
you, and from condemning book-printing, railroads, 
telephones, and other such things—hut because when 
1 see an ant-hill in the meadow 1 cannot admit that the 
ants have been mistaken in construd^ing that hill, and 
doing all they are doing in it. And in the same way. 
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looking at all the material labours mankind has accom¬ 
plished^ 1 cannot admit that they have done it all by 
mistake. As a man and not an ant^,,! see defects in 
the human ant-hill, and cannot but wish to rectify 
them—^in that lies my share of'the common work—but 
I do not wish to destroy the whole hill of human labour, 
but only to arran^^e better what is ill-arranged in it. 
And in the human ant-hill there is very much that is 
ill-arranged, coiirerjiing which 1 have written and yet 
write, have suffered and y'et suffer, and uhich as far 
as I have strength 1 try to alter. 

Whal is wrong in our life fir&t and foremost, the 
fact that the means are put in xd.ice of the aim, and wdiat 
should be the aim (the welfare of our fellow-meii) is sacrj,- 
liced to tlie means. The welfare of man, ^'en his- Hie 
itself, ^ sacrificed to produce things of which only some 
are wanted by everyone, but some of w Inch are only good 
to serve the caprice of a single man So that human 
lives are sacrificed to pfoduce articles u anted only by a 
few, or wanted by no one, or that aie even smifjly 
harmful. 

MTiat is wrong is that people forget, have forgotten, 
or do not know, that (not to speak of the firoduction of 
such things as looking-glasses) not even to produce the 
most important and necessary things—such as plough¬ 
shares or sc 3 rthes—is it permissible or justifiable to 
sacrifice a single life, or to destroy the happiness of a 
single man—even the most apparently insignificant; 
for the meaning of human life lies solely in the welfare 
of all men. ^'o infringe the life and welfare of any 
man for the welfare of mankind in general, is the same 
as if for an animal's welfare we were to cut off one of 
his limbs. 

That is where the terrible mistake of nur times is to 
be found; not in the fact that printing-offices, rail¬ 
roads, and other such tilings exist, but in the iajct that 
men consider it allowable to sacrifice the welfare, were 
it only of a single man, for the accomplisliment of any 
business however ftreat. As soon as people lose sight 
of the meaning and aim of their activity (and there is 
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only one aim—the welfare of one’s neif^libour), as soon 
as they decide that for business ]mrposes it is permis^ 
sible to sacrifice tlie life and welfare of a sini^rle old 
inan^ burdensome to everyone^ or even of an idiot, then 
it becomes permissible 4''o sacrifice those who are less 
old and less stupid, and no limit can any longer be 
found—all may be sacrificed for the sake of business. 
That is what is wrong, and against that we must fight. 

It should be understood that, however useful and 
important houk-priiiting, railroads, ploughs and scythes 
may seem to us, it were better to let them all perish 
and to do without tlieni, until we can learn to gist them 
without destroying the happiness and life of men. 
That is the wliide (juesiioii ; and it is here people 
^lerally g«t confused, trying to go round the point uii 
one side or tlie other. £^ome say : ^ You want to destroy 
all that human ity has achieved by its labour—you wish 
to return to barbarism, for the sake of some moral 

J iriiicjple or other. Moral principles are wrong if they 
under the well-being humanity achieves iii tlie course 
of its progress.’ Others say (anil I fear you hold this 
opinion, and it is an opinion people attribute to me) 
that since, in the process of attaining all the material 
ameliorations of life, moral principles have been violated, 
tlierefore all these ameliorations must, in themselves, 
be bad and should be abandoned. 

To the upholders of the drst view I reply, that what 
is needed is not to destroy anything, but only to 
remember that the aim of humanity is the welfare of 
ally and that consequently as soon as any amelioration 
deprives even a single man of welfare, that amelioration 
should be abandoned, and not introduced until means 
aro found to produce it and to use it, without infring¬ 
ing the welfare of any single man. And I think that 
with such a view of life, very many empty and harmful 
productions would be abandoned, wiiilo we should 
very quickly find means to produce what is really 
useful witliont infringing tlie welfare of any man. 

To tiie upholders of the second view I reply, that 
humanity in passing from the stone age to the bronze or 
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iron and prof|rres!i;inpf to its present material condi¬ 
tion, cannot have made a mistake, but has followed an 
unalterable law of progress, and to turn l»ack is, 1 will 
not say undesirable, but is as impossible as it is for us 
a^ain to become monkeys; ar 1 tliat the problem for a 
man of to-day is not to dream about what people used 
to bo like, and how to revert to what tlkey were, but it 
is—^to serve the welfare of men now livincf. And what 
is necessary for the welfare of men now living is—that 
some men should not torment others or oppress them, 
should not deprive tliem of the products of their labour, 
nor coiapel them to work at tliinps they do not need or 
may not have; and chieHy Jiat it sliould not be con¬ 
sidered possible or ri^ht, for the sake of any practical 
advantage or material success, to sacrihce. the life*'^r 
welfare of one^s neighbour, or, what is tlie same thing 
differently expressed, to infringe the law of love. 

If people only knew that tlie aim of humanity is not 
material progress, hut tliat that progress is an inev'itable 
growth, and that the aim is simply the w'elfare of all 
men, and that this aim is sujierior to any material aim 
people can set themselves, then everything w'oulil fall 
into its proper place. And it is to this, people of our 
time should devote all their strength. 

But to weep hc<*ause men cannot now live without 
implements, like wild beasts, feeding themselves on 
fruits, is as if 1, an old man, w'ere to weep for lack 
of teeth and black hair and the strength 1 had in my 
youth. What I have to do is, not to insert false teeth, 
dye my hair, and do gymnastics, but to try to live in 
the way natural for an old man, putting first—not 
worldly affairs, but tlie affairs of Goa—union and love, 
and admitting worldly affairs only lu so far as they do 
not infringe God’s work. The same should be done by 
humanity in its present stage of existence. 

But to say that railroads, gas, electricity and book- 
printing are harmful, because for their sake human 
lives are sacrificed, is like saying that ploughing ainf 
sowing are harmful—merely liccause I ploughed a fieldf 
at the wrong time, let it get overgrown with weeds. 
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and then sowed seed without reploughing—that is to 
f>ay, did things out of turn and at the wrong time. 

I was very glad to see what j^ou write about your own 
life; and that even in the difficult circumstances in 
which you are placed y^u practise what you preach— 
earning your bread by your own work. In notliing 
else can a man's sincerity be so well seen. I have now 
la^come very faulty in that respect: surrounded as I am 
by all kinds of luvury^ which 1 hate^ but from which 
1 have not the strength to escape. Your example 
encourages me^ and 1 do not cease to make eiforts. 

Thanks for sending the extract from your*" diary. 
Concerning thoughts therd*expressed by you, I should 
like to share w'lth you certain observations that tend in 
tlii'same dip?ction. I will do so another time. 

Farewell meanwhile ; please do not let yourself feel 
any ill ^dll towards me for my reply to the opinions 
expressed not only in your letter to me, but also in the 
letter to E. I. Yon are \ery dear to me, and I try to 
deal as straitrhtforwardly as possible, like a brother, in 
relation to you. 

Yours lovingly, 

Leo Tolstoy. 


{October 14, o.s.. 1896 ] 
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LETTER ON NON-RESISTANCE: TO ERNEST H. 

CROSBY, OF NEW YORK 

• ^ 

Dbak Mr. C’rosby, * 

I am very f^lad to liaveiiews of your activity, j;m( 1 
to lio<ar tliat your work be^in'3 to aHraCt attrition. 
Fifty years ajro JJoyd Ganison’s Declaration of Non- 
Resistance* o.ily estranged people from him; and 
Bal]'''U*s+ fi^.y yearis' labour in the same direction was 
con«-fcantly met by a colispiracy of silence. J now» read 
with ftreat pleasure in the Toicc admirable thoii/?hts by 
Anu "ican winters on this question of Non-Resistance. 
I need only demur to the notion expressed by Mr. 
Beinis. It is an old but unfounded libel ujion Christ 
to suppose that the expulsion of the cattle from the 
temple indicates that ifesus lieat people with a whip 
and advised his disciples to behave in tlio same way.| 
Jlie opinions expressed by these writers, especially 
oy Ileher Newton and G. 1). llerron, are quite correct, 
but unfortunately they do not reply to the question 
('hrist put to men, but to another question which has 
'^een substituted for it by those chief and most dangerous 

The Declaration of Non - Rosistauec drawn up by 
ir*ani Lloyd Ganiaon was adopted at a Peace Convention 
ladu in Boston, September 18-20, 1838 
t Adin Ballou (1803-1890), a Massachusetts Restorationist 
minister, founder of Hojicdale Coniinunity (1842-1866), and 
author of Chrhtian Kon-Rttsislance. 

t Christ's use of a scourge is mentioned only in St. John's 
Grospel Our Revi^d Version, fidlowing the Greek, indi¬ 
cates that the scourge was for ‘ the shecx> and the oxen.’ 

[ 171 ] M 
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opponents of Christianity—the so-called 'orthodox^ 
€cclesiastical authorities. 

Mr. Hi^^inson says^ *I do not believe Non-Resist¬ 
ance admissible as a universal rule.* Heber Nev^'ton 
says that ‘ People's opin'ion as to the practical results of 
tlie application of Christ’s teaching will depend on tlie 
extent of people's belief in liis authority.* Carlos 
Martyn considers ^The transition stage in which we 
live not suited for the application of the doctrine of 
Non-Resistance.* G. D. llerron holds ^That to obey 
the law of Non-Resistance we must learn how to apply 
it to life.* Mrs. Jjivermorej thinking that the law of 
Non-Resistance can be fully obeyed only in the future, 
says the same. 

'aU these*Fiews refer to the question, ‘What would 
liappen if people were all obliged to obey the claw of 
Non-Resistance?’ But, in the first place, it is im¬ 
possible to oblige everyone to accept this law. Secondly, 
if it were po'ssible to do so, suth compulsion would in 
itself be a direct negation of tlie very principle set up. 
Oblige all men to refiain from violence! Who then 
would enforce tlie decision ? lliirdly, and this is the 
chief point, the <]Ucstion as put by Christ is not at all. 
Can Non-Resistance become a general law for hu¬ 
manity ? but. How must each man act to fulfil his 
allotted task, to save his soul, and to do the will 
of God.^—which are all really one and the same 
thing. 

Christian teaching does not lay down laws for every¬ 
body, and does not say to people, ‘You all, for fear of 
punishment, must obey such and such rules, and then 
you will all be happy'; but it explains to each indi¬ 
vidual his position in relation to the world, and lets 
him see what results, for him individually, inevitably 
flow from that relation. Christianity says to man (and 
to each man separately) that his personal life can have 
no rational meaning if he counts it as belonging to him¬ 
self, or as having for its aim worldly happiness for 
himself or for other people. This is so because the 
happiness he seeks is unattainable : (1) because, as all 
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beings strive after worldly advantages, the gain of one 
is the loss of others, and it is most probable that each 
individual will incur much superfliious suffering in the 
course of his vain efforts to seize unattainable blessings ; 
(2) because, even if a man gft worldly advantages, the 
more he obtains tlie less they satisfy him and the more 
he hankers after fresh ones; (ji) and cliiedy because 
the longer a man lives, the mure inevitable becomes 
the approach of old age, sickness, and of dcatli, destroy¬ 
ing all possibility of worldly advantzigcs. 

So that if a man considers his life his own, to be 
spent^n seeking worldly banjiiness for himself as well 
as for others, tlieii that* life can have no rational 
explanation for linn. 

Life has a rational meaning onlj” wbcfl one-under- 
stan4T> that to consider our life our own, or to see its 
aim in worldly happiness for ourselves or for other 
people, is a delusion ; that a man*s life does not belong 
to him who has received it, but to Him who has gi\en 
it; and its object should, tlierefore, bo, not the attain¬ 
ment of worldly haj>])iiiess either for one’s self or for 
Other individuals, but solely the fuliiliucut of the ivill 
of Him who created this life. 

This conception alone gives life a rational meaning, 
and makes its aim (which is to fulfil the wdll of God) 
attainable. And, most imjiortaiit of all, only when 
enlightened by this conception does man see clearly the 
right direction for his own activity. JVIaii is tlieii no 
longer destined to suffer and to despair, as was inevit¬ 
able under the former conception. 

^ITie universe and 1 in it,' says to himself a man 
with this conception, ^ exist by the will of God. I 
cannot know the whole of Hie universe (for in its 
immensity it transcends my comprehension), nor can 
1 know my own position in it, but 1 do know with cer¬ 
tainty what God, who has sent me into the world 
(infinite in time and space, and therefore iiicomprolicn- 
sible to me), demands from me. This is revealed to me 
(1) by the collective wisdom of the best men who have 
gone before me, i.c., by tradition, (2) by my own 
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reasonj and (8) by my hearty ue., by the highest aspira¬ 
tion of my nature. 

Tradition (the collective wisdom of our greatest fore¬ 
runners) tells me that I should do unto others as 1 
would that they should db unto mo. 

My reason shows me tliat only by all men acting 
thus is the highest happiness for all men attainable. 

Only when I yield myself to that intuition of love 
whicli demands obedience to this law, is my own heart 
happy and at rest. And not only can I then know how 
to act, but 1 can and do discern the work to co-operate 
in which my activity was designed and is requirea. 

1 cannot fathom God's wliole design, for the sake of 
which the unii’erse exists and lives; hut the Divine 
work which 4s being accomplished in this world and 
in w'hich 1 participate by living is comprehcHsible 
to me. 

This work is the annihilation of discord and strife 
among men and among all creatures, and the establish¬ 
ment of the highest unity and concord and love. 

It is the fulfilment of the pronii'^es of the Hebrew 
prophet who foretold a time w'hen all men should be 
tauglit by truth, when spears should he turned into 
reaping-hooks, swords be beaten to X’lough shares, and 
the lion lie down with the lamb. 

2So that a man of (•hristiaii intelligence not only 
know's what he has to do, but he also understands the 
work he is doing. 

He has to act so as to co-cmerate towards the estab¬ 
lishment of the kingdom of God on earth. For this a 
man must obey his intuition of God's will, ie., must 
act lovingly towards others, as he would tliat others 
should act towards him. 

Thus the intuitive demands of man^s soul coincide 
with the external aim of life which he sees before 
him. 

According to Christian teaching, man in this world 
is God^s labourer. A labourer does not know his 
master's whole design, bnt he does kndw the immediate 
object which he is set to work at. He receives definite 
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infttructions what to do, and ef^pecially what not to do, 
lest he hinder the attainment of the very aims towards 
which his labour should tend. Fos the rest he has full 
liberty given him. And^ therefore, for a man who has 
gasped the Christian concejfliou of life, the meaning 
of his life is perfectly plain and reasonable, nor can he 
have a moment’s hebilation as to how he should act, or 
what ho should do to fulfil tlie object for which he 
lives. 

And yet in spite of such a twofold indication (clear 
and indubitable to a man of Christian understanding) of 
what IS the real aim and n^anitig of human life, ami of 
what men should do and should not do, we find people 
(and people calling themselves Christians) who d£'*ide 
that, in such and such circumstances, iflen odght to 
abanHon God^s law and reason’s guidance and to act in 
opposition to them, because (according to their concept 
tion) the effects of actions performed in submission to 
God’s law may he dctrimen^l or inconvenient. 

According to the law contained alike in tradition, in 
our reason, and in our hearts, man should always do 
unto others as he would that they should do unto him ; 
he should always co-ojierato in the development of lo\e 
and union among created beings. But, in the judg¬ 
ment of these far-sighted people, on the contrary, as 
long as in their opinion it is premature to obey this 
law, man should do violence—imprison or kill people— 
and thereby evoke anger and venom instead of loving 
union in the hearts of men. It is as though a brick¬ 
layer, set to do a particular task and knowing that he 
was co-operating with others to build a house, after 
receiving clear and precise instructions from the master 
himself how to build a certain wall, accepted orders 
from some fellow-bricklayers (who like himself knew 
neither the plan of the house, nor what would fit in 
with it) to cease building his wall, and, instead, to pull 
down a wall that other workmen had erected. 

Astonishing delusion ! A being who breathes to-day 
and has vanishM to-morrow receives one definite 
indubitable law to guide him through the brief term 
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of his life ; but, instead of obeying that law^ he prefers 
to fancy that he knows what is necessary^ advantageous, 
and well-timed for men and for all the world—this 
w'orld which continually changes and evolves—and for 
the sake of some advantage (which each man pictures 
after his own fancy) he decides that he and other people 
should, temporarily, abandon the indubitalde law" given 
to him and to all men, and sliould act, not as he would 
that others shiiuld act towards him, nor to bring love 
into |tlic world—Imt should do violence, imprison, kill, 
and bring into the world enmity whenever it seems to 
him advisable to do so. And he decides to act thus, 
though he knows that thb most horrible cruelties, 
martyrdoms, and murders—from the Inquisition, and 
the\nurdcrs «iiid horrors of all the revolutions, down to 
the brutalities «)f contemporary Anarchists and^their 
slaughter by the established authorities—have only 
occurred because people ivill imagine that they know 
what IS necessary for mankind aiAl for the world. But 
are there not always, at any given moment, two oppo¬ 
site parties, each of which declares that it is necessary 
to use force against the other ? 'j'he ‘ law'-and-order * 
party against the Anarchist, the Anarchist against the 
' law-aiid-order ’ men ; English against Americans, and 
Americans against English ; Germans against English, 
and English against Gk^rmans, and so forth in all 
possible combinations and rearrangements. 

A man enlightened by Christianity sees that he has 
no reason to abandon the law of God, given to enable 
him to walk sure-footedly through life, in order to 
follow the chance, inconstant, and often contradictory 
demands of men. But besides this, if he has lived a 
C'hristian life for some time and has developed in him¬ 
self a moral Christian sensibility, he literally cannot act 
as people demand of him. Not his reason alone but 
liis feeling also makes it impossible. 

To many people of our society it would be impossible 
to torture or kill a baby, even if they were tmd that 
by so doing they could save hundreds»of other people. 
And ill the same way, a man who has developed a 
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Christian sensibility of heart finds a whole series of 
actions become impossible fur him. For instance^ a 
CUrmtian who is obliged to take part in judicial pro¬ 
ceedings in which a man may be sentenced to deaths 
or who is obliged to take part in evictions or in debating 
a proposal leading to war^ or to partici]>atc in prepara¬ 
tions for w'ar (not to mention w'ar itvsclf)^ is in a position 
parallel to that of a kindly man called on to torture or 
to kill a baby. It is not reason alone that forbids him 
to do whaL is demanded of him ; he feels instinctively 
that he cannot do it. For certain actions are morally 
impossible, just as others are pliysically imjioi^^sible. As 
a man cannot lift a niouiflain, and as a kindly man 
cannot kill an infant, so a man living a (liristian life 
cannot take part in deeds of violence. Clf what ^lue 
to ’j«n, then, are arguments about the imaginary 
advantages of doing what it is morally impossible for 
him to do ? 

But how is a man t6 act when he sees clearly the evil 
of following the law of love and its corollary law of 
Non-Resistance } How (to use the stock example) is 
a man to act when he M»es a roldier killing or outraging 
a child, and he can only bave the child by killing the 
robber ? 

When such a case is put, it is generally assumed thai 
the only possible reply is that one should kill the robber 
to save the child. But tins answer is given so quickly 
and decidedly only because we are all so accustomed to 
the use of violence—not only to save a child, but even 
to prevent a neighbouring Government altering its 
frontier at the expense of ours, or someone from 
smuggling lace across that frontier, or even to defend 
our ^rden fruit from a passer-by. 

It is assumed that to save the child the robber should 
he killed. But it is only necessary to consider the 
question, on what grounds a man (whether he be or be 
not a Christian) ought to act so, in order to come to the 
conclusion that such action has no reasonable founda¬ 
tion, and only seems to us necessary because up to two 
thousand years ago such conduct was considered right. 
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and a habit of acting so was formed. Mliy should a 
non-l,’hristian—not acknowledging God^ nor regarding 
tlie fulhlmeiit of His will as the aim of life—decide to 
kill the rubber in order to defend the child ? By killing 
the robberj, he certainly kills ; whereas he cannot know 
positively whether the robber would have killed the 
child or not. But letting that pass, who shall say 
whether the child’s life was more needed, was better^ 
than the robber’s life ? 

Surely, if the non-Christian knows not God nor sees 
life’s meaning in the performance of His will, the only 
rule for his actions must be a reckoning, a conception, 
of what is more prohtablo fbr him and for all men : a 
continuation of the robber's life or of the child’s. To 
decKle that, ke needs to know what would become of 
the child whom he saves, and what—had he not killed 
him—would have been the future of the robber he kills. 
And as he cannot know this, the noii-Christian has no 
sudicieiit rational ground for kilHiig a robber to save 
a child. 

If a man is a ('hristian, and consequently acknow¬ 
ledges God and sees the meaning of life in fulfilling 
His will, then, however ferocious the robber, however 
innocent and lovely the child, he has even less ground 
to abandon the God-given law and to do to the robber 
what the robber w'ishes to do to the child. He may 
plead with the robber, may interpose his own body 
between the robber and the victim, but there is one 
thing he cannot do: he cannot deliberately abandon 
the law he has received from God, the fulfilment of 
which alone gives meaning to his life. Very probably 
bad education, or his animal nature, may cause a man 
(Christian or non-Christian) to kill the robber, not 
only to save the child, but even to save himself or his 
purse, but it does not follow that he is right in acting 
thus, nor that he should accustom himself or others to 
think such conduct right. 

What it does show is that, notwithstanding a coating 
of education and of Christianity, the habits of the 
Stone Age are yet so strong in man, that he still com- 
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mits actions long since condemned by his reasonable 
conscience. 

1 see a robber killing a child, and I can save the 
child by killing the riibbor—therefore in certain cases 
violence must be used to resist evil. A man’s life is in 
danger^ and can be saved only by my telling a lie— 
therefore in certain cases one must lie. A man is 
starving^ and one can save him only by stealing—^there¬ 
fore in certain cases one must steal. 

I lately read a story by Coppee, in which an orderly 
kills his officer^ wliose life was insured, and thereby 
saves file honour and the family of the oiiicer. llicre- 
fore in certain cases one mh^t kill. 

Such inventions, and the deductions from them, onlv 
prove that there are men who know that it is no^’ell 
to steal, to he, or to kill, hut who arc still so unwilling 
that people should cease to do these tilings, that they 
use all their mental powers to invent excuses for such 
conduct. There is nd moral law concerning which ive 
may not devise a case in w'hich it is difficult to decide 
what is more moral: to disobey the law nr to obey it ? 
But all such inventions fail to prove that the laws, 
'thou shalt not lie, steal, or kill,' are invalid. 

It is the same wdth reference to the law of Non- 
Resistance. Peojile know it is wrong to use violence^ 
but they are so anxious to continue to live a life secured 
by the ' strong arm of the law,’ that—in<^tead of devot¬ 
ing their intellects to the elucidation of the evils which 
have flowed and are still flowing from admitting that 
man has a right to use violence to his fellow-meii— 
they prefer to exert their mental powers in defence of 
that errov. 

' Fai» ce que dots, advienne que pourra * (' Do what’s 
right, come what may ’) is an expression of profound 
wisdom. We each can know indubitably what we 
ought to do, but what results will follow from our 
actions none of us either knows or can know. There¬ 
fore it follows that, besides feeling the call of duty, 
we are furtlier Ariven to act as duty bids us, by the 
consideration that we have no other guidance, but 
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are totally ignorant of what will result from our 
actions. 

Christian teaching indicates what a man should do to 

S erform the will of Him who sent him into life; but 
isciission as to what results we anticipate from such 
or such human actions have nothing to do with 
Christianity, but are just an example of the error 
Christianity eliminates. 

None of us has ever yet met the imaginary robber 
with the imaginary child, but all the horrors wiiich fill 
the annals ot history and of our own times came and 
come from this one thing—that peojde will belief e that 
they can foresee the resu&ts of hypothetical future 
actions. 

1TiC case i« this: People once lived an animal life, 
and violated or killed whom they thought well to violate 
or to kill. They even ate each other ; and public 
opinion approved of it. Tliousands of years ago, as far 
back as the times of Moses, a day came when people 
realissed that to violate or kill each other is bad. But 
there w^ere people for wliom the reign of force was 
advantageous, and these did not approve of the change, 
hut assured themselves and others that to do deeds of 
violence and to kill jicople is not ahvays bad, but that 
there are circumstances when it is necessary and even 
moral. And violence and even slaughter, though not 
so frequent or so cruel as before, continued—only with 
this difference, th<i,t those who committed or commended 
such acts excused themselves by pleading that they did 
it for the benefit of humanity. 

It was just this sophistical justification of violence 
tliat Christ denounced. When two enemies fight, each 
may think his own conduct justified by the circum¬ 
stances. Excuses can be made for every use of violence; 
and no infallible standard has ever been discovered by 
which to measure the worth of these excuses. There¬ 
fore Christ taught us to believe in no excuse for 
violence, and (contrary to what had been taught by 
them of old time) never to use violence. 

One would have tliought that those who professed 
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Christianity would have been indefatigable in expoMnf' 
deception in this matter^ for sueli an cxpoMirc forms 
one of the chief features of Chrihtianity. Wliat really 
happened was just the reverse. People who profited by 
violence^ and who did not wisl» to give up their advan¬ 
tages^ took on themselves a monopoly of Christian 
preaching^ and declared that as cases can be found in 
which Non-Resistance causes more harm tlian the use 
of violence (the imaginary robher killing the imaginary 
child)^ therefore Christ’s doctrine of Non-Resistance 
need not always be followed, and that one may deviate 
from Wfs teaching to defend one’s life or the life of others, 
to defend one’s country, to ^.ave society from lunatics or 
criminals, and in many other cases. I'he decision of 
the question. In what cases should ('hrist’ifeteaciMijl, he 
Bet a«ide ? was left to the very people wdio employed 
\ioleuce. So that it ended hy Christ’s teaching, on the 
subject of not resisting evil, by violence being com¬ 
pletely annulled. Afid, worst of all, the very people 
Christ denounced came to consiiler themselves the sole 
preachers and expositors of his doctrines. Hut the light 
shines through tiie darkness, and Christ’s teaching is 
again exposing tlie pseudo-teachers of Christianity. 

We may think about rearranging the world to suit 
our own taste—no one can prevent that—and we may 
try to do what seems to us pleasant or profitable, 
and with that object treat our fellow-creatures w'lth 
violence on the jiretext that we are doii^ good. But 
acting thus we cannot pretend to follow Christ’s teach¬ 
ing, for Christ denounced just this deception. Truth 
sooner or later reappears, and the false teachers are 
unmasked, which is just what is happening to-day. 

Only let the question of man^s life be riglitly put, as 
Christ put it, and not as it has been perversely put by 
the Churches, and the whole structure of falsehood 
which the Churches have built over Christ's teaching, 
will collapse of itself. 

The rem question is not whether it would be good or 
bad for a certaiai human society that people should 
fallow the law of Love and the consequent law of Non- 
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Resistaiicej bnt it is thi«i^ Do you^ who to-day live and 
to-morrow will die—who arc indeed tending deathward 
every moment—do you wish now^ immediately and 
entirely, to obey the law of Him who sent you into life, 
and who clearly showediyou His will alike in tradition 
and in your mind and heart; or do you prefer to resist 
his will? And as soon as the question is put thus, 
only one reply is possible—wish now, this moment, 
witl'iout delay or hesitation, to the very utmost of my 
stren^h, neitlier waiting for anyone nor counting the 
cost, to do that which alone is clearly demanded by 
Him who sent me into the world; and on no account, 
and under no conditions,* do 1 wish to, or can I, 
act otherwise, for herein lies my only possibility of a 
ratmnal and«unharasscd life. 


[January 12, o.s., 1890.] 
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XIII 

HOW TO READ THE GOSPELS, AND WHAT IS 
^ ESSENTIAL IN THEM 

There is so much that is*straii#fc, improbable, unin¬ 
telligible, and even contradictory, in what profess^js to 
be Christ’s teaching, that people do not Rnow Ilow to 
uiideAtand it. 

It is very differently understood by different people. 
Some say Redemption is the all-imjiortant matter ; 
others say the all-im}»ortaut thing is grace, obtainable 
through the Sacraments; others, again, that submission 
to the Church is wliat is really essential. But the 
Churches themselves disagree, and interpret the teach¬ 
ing variously. The Roman Catholic Church holds tliat 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
that the Pope is infallible, and that salvation is obtain¬ 
able chiefly through works. 'Phe Lutheran Church 
disagrees, and considers that faitli is what is chiefly 
needed for salvation. Ilio Orthodox Riisso-Grcek 
Church considers that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father only, and that both works and faith are 
necessary to salvation. And the Anglican and other 
Episcopalian Churches, the Preshj^rian and the 
^lothodist, not to mention hundreds of otliers, each 
interpret Christ’s teaching in their own way. 

Young men and men of the people, doubting the 
truth of the Church teaching in which they have been 
brought up, often come to me and ask what my teach¬ 
ing is, and how J understand Christ's teaching r Such 
questions always ^ie^ e and even shock me. 

Christ, who the Churches say was God, came on 

[ 183 ] 
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earth to reveal divine truth to men for their fi^iidance 
in life. A man—even a plain^ stupid man—if he wants 
to give people guidance of importance to thera^ will 
manage to impart it so that they can make out w'hat he 
means. And is it possible that God, having come on 
earth specially to save people^ was not able to say what 
lie wanted to say clearly enough to prevent people from 
misinterpreting liis words^ and from disagreeing with 
each other about them ? 

Tliis could not be so if Christ were God ; nor oven 
if Christ were not God, but were merely a great 
teacher^ is it possible that he failed to express ^limself 
clearly. For a great teachbr is great just because he is 
able to express the truth so that it can neither be 
hidheii nor «bscuredj hut is as plain as daylight. 

In either case^ therefore, the Gospels which trakismit 
Christ’s U^achiiig must contain truth. And^ indeed^ 
the truth is there for all who will read the Gospels 
with a sincere wish to know the truth, without pre¬ 
judice and, above all, without supposing that they 
contain some special sort of wisdom beyond liumau 
reason. 

'lliat is how I read tlie Gospels, and I found in them 
truth plain enough for little children to understand, as 
indeed is said in the Gospels. So that when I am asked 
what my teaching consists in, and how 1 understand 
Christ’s teaching, I reply : * 1 have no teaching, but I 
understand C'hnsFs teacliing as it is explained in the 
Gospels. If ] liave written books about Christ’s teach¬ 
ing, 1 have done so only to show the falseness of inter¬ 
pretations given by commentators on the Gospels.’ 

To understand Christ’s real teaching, the chief thing 
is not to interpret the Gospels, hut to understand them 
as they are written. And therefore, to the question 
how Christ’s teaching should be understood, 1 wly: 
'If you wish to understand it, read the Gospels. Read 
them, putting aside all foregone conclusions; read 
them with the sole desire to understand what is there 
eaid. But just because the Gospel* are holy books, 
read them considerately, reasonably, and with discern- 
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menL and not haphazard or mechanically^ as though 
all the words were of equal weight/ 

To understand any book one must choose out tlio 
p.arts that are quite clear^ dividing them from what is 
obscure or confused. And afroin what is clear we 
must form our idea of the drift and spirit of the 
whole work. Theii^ on tlie basis of what we have 
understood, we may proceed to make out what is con¬ 
fused or not quite intelligible. Tliat is how we read 
all kinds of books. And it is particularly necessary 
thus to read the Gospels, ivhich have passed through a 
multifdicity of compilations, translations, and triinscrip- 
tions, and were composed^eigliteen centuries ago, by 
men who were not highly educated^ and who were 
superstitious.* • . • 

Therefore, in order to understand the Gospels, we 
must first of all separate what is quite sinqile and in¬ 
telligible from what is confused and uiiintidligible, and 
must aftcrw'ards read tliis clear and intelligible part 
several times over, trying fully to assimilate it. Tlieu, 
helped by the comprehension of the general meaning, 
we can try to c\i»lain to ourselves the drift of the parts 
which seemed involved and obscure. 'I'hat was how I 
read the Goi^cls, and the meaning of Christis teaching 
became so clear to me that it w'as impossible to have 
any doubts about it. And I advise everyone who wishes 

* The Gospels, as is known to all who have studied their 
origin, far from being infallible evpiessions of divine truth, 
are the work of innumerable iiuiids and hands, and are lull 
of errors. Therefuiu tlie Gospels can in no cose be taken 
as a production of the Holy Ghost, as Churchmen assert. 
Were that so, God would have revealed the Gospels as He 
is said to have revealed the Commandments on Mount 
Sinai ; or He would have transmitted the complete hook to 
men, as the Mormons declare was the case with their Holy 
Sciiptures. But we know how these works were wTitton 
and collected, and how they were coriected and translated ; 
and therefore not only can we not accept them as infallible 
revelations, but wiamust, if wo respect truth, correct errors 
that we find in them —L. T. 
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to understand tlie true meanings of Christ’s teaching to 
follow the same plan. 

Let each man, in reading the Gospels, select all that 
seems to him quite plain, clear, and comprehensible, 
anf] let him score it dm^n the margin—say with a blue 
pencil—and then, taking the marked passages first, let 
him semrate Christ’s words from those of the Evan¬ 
gelists by marking C'hrist’s words a second time with, 
say, a red pencil. Then lot him read over these doubly- 
scored passages several times. Only after he has 
thoroughly assimilated these, let him again read the 
words attributed to Christ w^hich he did not und«h.*staiid 
when he first read them, kiul let him score, in red, 
those w'hic'h Imve become pL*iin to him. Let him leave 
unscired the words of Christ wliich remain quite unin¬ 
telligible, and also unintelligible words by the wjiters 
of the Gospels. nic passages marked in red will 
supply the reader with the essence of Christ’s teaching, 
nicy w’ill give wliat all men iiood, and wdiat Christ 
therefore said in a way that all can understand. The 
places marked only in blue will give what the authors 
of the Gospels said that is intelligible. 

Very likely in selecting what is, from what is not, 
fully comprehensible, people will not all choose the 
same passages. What is comprehensible to one may 
seem obscure to another. But all will certainly aoee 
in what is most imporiiint, and these are things which 
will be found quite intelligible to everyone. It is just 
this—just what is fully comprehensibte to all men— 
that constitutes the essence of Christ’s teaching. 


[July 22, o s., 1896.] 
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A LETTER TO RUSSIAN LIBERALS* 

I SHOULD be very f^lad to you and your associates 
—whose work 1 know and appreciate—in staridiiiff up 
for the rigrhts of tlie Literature Committee ftiid opp&ing 
the enemies of popular education. But in the sphere 
in which you are working J see no way to resist Uiem. 

My only consolation is that J, too^ am constantly 
enga^d in struggling against the same enemies of 
enlightenment^ though in another manner. 

* Though pnhlished ajs A Letterto Bailsman Liberals^ this 
letter was, in the iirst instance, addressed to a Russian lady 
who wrote to Tolstoy asking his advice or assistance when 
the Literature Committee (Komitet Gramotnosti) was 
closed. The circumstances were as follows : A ‘Voluntary 
Economic Society* (founded m the reign of Catheiine the 
Great) existed, and was allowed to debate economic problems 
within certain limits. Its existence was sanctioned by, and 
it was under the control of, the Ministry of the Interior. A 
branch of this society was fomied, called the ‘ Literature 
Committee.* This branch aimed at spieadiug good and 
wholesome literature among the people and in the schools, 
by establishing libraries or in other ways. Their views as 
to what books it is good for peojde to read did not, how¬ 
ever, tally with those of the Government, and in 1896 it 
was decreed that the ‘ Voluntary Economic Society' should 
be transferred from the supernsiun of the Minis&y of the 
Interior to tliat of the Ministry of Education. This, trans¬ 
lated into unofficial language, meant that the activity of 
the Committee vras^o terminate, and the proceedings of the 
society to be reduced to a formality. 

C 193 ] K 
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Concerning the special question with which you are 
preoccupied, I think that in place of the Literature 
Committee which has been prohibited, a number of 
other Literature Associations to pursue the same objects 
should be formed without consulting the Government, 
and without asking i^rmissiou from any censor. Let 
Government, if it likes, prosecute these Literature 
Associations, punish the members, banish them, etc. 
If the Government does that, it will merely cause 
people to attach special importance to g(»od books and 
to libraries, and it will strengthen the trend towards 
enlightenment. 

It seems to me that it is now specially important 
to dc^ what is right quietly and T^rsi.steiitly, not only 
without asking permission from Government, but con¬ 
sciously avoiding its participation. The strength of 
the Government lies in the people’s ignorance, and tlie 
Government knows this, and will therefore always 
oppose true enlightenment. It'^is time we realized 
that fact. And it is most undesirable to let the 


Government, while it is spreading darkness, pretend 
to be busy with the enlightenment of the people. It is 
doing this now by means of all sorts of pseudo-educa¬ 
tional establishments which it controls : schools, high- 
schools, universities, academies, and all kinds of 
committees and congresses. But good is good, and 
enlightenment is enlightenment, only when it is quite 

g ood and quite enlightened, and not when it is toned 
own to meet the requirements of Delyanofs* or Dour- 
novo^s circulars. And 1 am extremely sorry when 1 see 
valuable, disinterested, and self-sacrificing efforts spent 
unprofitably. It is strange to see good, wise people 
spending their strength in a struggle against the Govern¬ 
ment, but carrying on that struggle on the basis of 
whatever laws the Government itself likes to make. 


Tills is how the matter appears to me : 

There are people (we ours^ves are such) who realize 


* Delyinof was Minister of Education and Doumovd waa 
Minister of the Interior when the Co.iiiuittce was sup¬ 
pressed. 
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that our Government is very had^ and who strugf^^le 
against it. From before tlie days of Radfstchef^ and 
the Decembrists there have been twg ways of carrying 
on the struggle. One way is that of Stenka Riizin^t 
PougatchefjJ; the Decembrists,•the Revolutionary party 
of the ’sixties,§ the Terrorists of March 1,|| and others. 
The other way is that w'hich is preachc<l and practised 
by you, the method of the ^Gradualists/ which consists in 
carrying on the struggle without violence and within 
the Limits of the law, conquering constitutional rights 
bit by bit. 

Wifliin my memory both these methods have been 
employed unremittingly for more than lialf a century, 

* Radistohef, the author of A Journey fronf FcterslMrg to 
MosettOf was a Liberal whose elforts tuv^ards the abolition of 
serfdom led to his being banished to Sibena. Recalled to 
Petersburg after five yeais, he Toeominenced Ins activity as a 
reformer, was reprovtjd«aud threatened by the Government, 
became hypochondriac, and coninnttcd suicide in 1S02 

As to the Decembrists, see footnote on j). 160. 

f Stenka Razin was a (Jos&ack who raised a iormidablc 
insurrecticn in the seventeenth century. He was f^ventually 
defeated and cajitmed, and was executed in Moscow in 
1671. 

Z Pougatchef headed the most formidable Russian insur¬ 
rection of the eighteenth century. He was executed in 
Moscow in 1775. 

§ The series of reforms, including the abolition of serf¬ 
dom, which followed the Crimean War and the death of 
Nicholas I., were, from the first, adopted half-heartedly, 
and since the time of the Polish insurrection (186.3) the 
control of the Government has been in reactionary hands 
The more vehement members of the liberal party, losing 
hope of constitutional reform, foimed a Revolutionary party 
in the 'sixties, and later on the Terrorist party was started, 
which organized assassinatiuna as a means towards libeity, 
equality, and fiaternity. 

II Alexander II. was killed by a bomb thrown at him in 
the streets of Petersbuig on March 1, o s. (March 13, n.s.}, 
1881. This assassination was organized by the Terrorist 
party. 
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and yet the state of things grows worse and worse. 
E\en buch signs of improvement as do show themselves 
have come, nut from either of these kinds of activity^ 
but from cau^^es of whitdi 1 will s]»cak later ou^ and in 
spite of the harm done hj* these two kinds of activity. 
Meanwhile, the power against wliich wc struggle grows 
ever greater, stronger, and more insolent. The last 
gleams of self-government—Loral Governnieiit, public 
trnal, your Literature Committee, etc., etc.—are all 
being done away witli. 

Now that both methods have been tried without effect 
for so long a time, we may, it seems to me, see clearly 
that ueitlier the one nor tlio*other will do, and see also 
why this is so. To me, at least, who have always dis- 
likeiFourtioweriinjeut, butliave never adopted either of 
the abo\ e methods of resisting it, the defects of ^>oth 
methods arc apparent. 

The hrst method is unsatisfactory, because even could 
an atteinjit to alter the existing regime by violent means 
succeed, there would be no guarantee that tli© new 
organization would be durable, and that the enemies of 
that new order would not, at some convenient opjior- 
tunity, triumph by using violence such as bad been 
used against them, as has iiappencd over and over again 
in France and wherever else there have been revolu¬ 
tions. And so the new order of things, established by 
violence, would have continually to he supported by 
violence— i.p., by wrong-doing. And, consequently, 
it would inevitably, and very quickly, be vitiated, 
like the order it replaced. And in case of failure the 
\iolcnce of the Revolutionists only strengthens the 
order of things they strive against (as has always been 
the case, in our Russian experience, from Pougcitchefs 
rebellion to the attempt of March 1), for it drives the 
wliole crowd of undecided people—who stand wavering 
between the two parties—into the camp of the conserva¬ 
tive and retrograde party. So I think that, guided 
botli by reason and experience, we may boldly say tliat 
this means, besides being immoral, ^js irrational and 
ineffectual. 
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Tlie otlier metlind is, in my opinion, even less effec¬ 
tual or rational. 11 is ineffectual and irrational because 
Government—holding in its i^asp tlie whole power (the 
army, the administrjition, thg Church, the schools, and 
the police), and framiiifj what are called the laivs on 
the oasis of w'liich the Liberals wish to resist it—this 
Government knows very well ivhat i.s really dan;»erous 
to it, and will never let people who submit to it and act 
under its guidance do anythiiifr that will undermine its 
authority. For instance, take the case before us : a 
Govgriiment such as ours, or any other w'hich rests on 
the ignorance of the people, will never consent to their 
being really enlightened. It will sanction all kinds of 
pseudo-educational organizations controlled liy jjself— 
schools, high schools, universitie®, academies, and all 
kiiTils of committees and congresses and piihlicatioiis 
sanctioned by the censor—so long as these organiza¬ 
tions and publications serve its purpose—that is, stupefy 
the people, or at least do not hinder their stujiefaction. 
But as soon as those organizations or publications 
attempt to cure that on which the power of Govern¬ 
ment rests (namely, the blindness of the people), the 
Government will simply, and w'llhout rendei’ing any 
account to anyone, or saying wdiy it acts so and not 
otherwise, pronounce its veto, and will rearrange or 
close the establishments and organizations, and forbid 
the publications. And therefore, as both reason and 
experience clearly show, such an illusory, gradual con¬ 
quest of rights is a self-deception which suits the 
Government admirably^ and which it, therefore, is 
even ready to encourage. 

But not only is this activity irrational and ineffectual, 
it is also harmful. It is h.armful because enlightened, 
good, and honest people by entering the ranks of the 
Government give it a moral authority which but for 
them it would not possess. If the Government w'ere 
made up entirely of that coarse element—the men of 
violence, self-seekers, and flatterers—who form its core, 
it could not coittinue to exi'^t. The fact that honest 
and enlightened people are found participating in the 
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affairs of the Government pves Government whatever 
moral prestige it possesses. 

That is one evil resulting from the activity of Liberals 
who participate in tlie affairs of Government, or who 
come to terms with it. llnothor evil of such activity is 
that to secure opportunities to carry on their work, 
these higlily-enli^htened and honest people have to 
begin to compromise, and so, little by little, come to 
consider that for a good end one may swerve somewhat 
from truth in word and deed. For instance, tliat one 
may, though not believing in the cstahhshod t’hurch, 
take part in its ceremonies; may take oaths f'may, 
when necessary for the success of some affair, present 
lietitions couched in language which is untruthful and 
derogatory 15b man’s natural dignity; may enter the 
army; may take part in a Local Government which' has 
been stripped of all its powers ; may serve as a master or 
a professfir, teaching not what one considers necessary 
one’s self, but what one is told to*teach by the Govern- 
ment; that one may even become a Zrmaky Naichdlnik^ 
submitting to Governmental demands and instructions 
which violate one’s consoience ; may edit newspapers 
and periodicals, remaining silent about what ought to 
be mentioned, and printing what one is ordered to print; 
and entering iiito these compromises—^the limits of 
which cannot be foreseen—enlightened and honest 
people, who alone could form some barrier to,the 
infringements of human liberty by the Government, 

• During the Reform period, in the reign of Alexander 11., 
many iniquities of the old judicial system were abolished. 
Among other innovations ^Judges of the Peace* were 
appointed to act os magistrates. They were elected (indi¬ 
rectly) ; if possessed of a certain property qualification, 
men of any class were digible, and tbe regulations under 
which they acted were draw'u up in a comparatively liberal 
spirit Under Alexander III. the office of * Judge of the 
Peace’ was abolished, and was replaced by Z&nuSey Ntxr 
tMln.iks, Only members of the aristocracy were eligible : 
they were not elected, but appointed by Government, and 
they were armed with authority to have peasants flogged. 
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retreating:, little by little^ farther and further from 
the demands of conscience, fall at last into a position 
of complete dependency on the Government. They 
receive rewards and salaries from if, and, continuing to 
imagine that tliey are forwai4ing Liberal ideas, become 
the humble servants and supporters of the very order 
against which they set out to hght. 

(t is true that there are also better, sincere people 
in the Liberal camp, whom the Government cannot 
bribe, and who remain unbought and free from salaries 
and position. But even these people, having been en- 
snaAsd in the nets spread by Government, beat their 
wings in their cages (aS you are now doing in your 
Committee% unable to advance from the spot they 
are on. Or else, becoming enraged, tliey go J9ver to 
th* revolutionary camp; or they shoot themselves; or 
take to drink ; or they abandon the whole struggle 
in despair, and, oftenest of all, retire into literary 
activity, in which,* yielding to the demands of the 
censor, they say only what they are allowed to say, and 
by that very silence about what is most important 
convey to the public distorted views, which just suit the 
Government. But they continue to imagine that they 
are serving society by the writings which give them 
means of subsistence. 

Thus, reflection and experience alike show me that 
both the means of combating Government used hereto¬ 
fore, are not only inefFectual, but actually tend to 
strengthen the power and irresponsibility of the 
Government. 

What is to be done ? Evidently not what for seventy 
years past has proved fruitless, and has only produced 
reverse results. What is to be done ? Just wnat those 
have done, to whose activity we owe the progress 
towards light and good that has been achieved since 
the world began, and that is still being achieved to-day. 
Iliat is what must be done ! And what is it ? 

Merely the simple, quiet, trutliful carrying on of 
what you con§ider good and needful, quite inde¬ 
pendently of the Government, or of whether it likes it 
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or not. In other words ; standing up for one’s rights^ 
not as a member of the ^ Literature Committee/ nor as 
a deputy, nor as a land-owner, nor as a merchant^ nor 
even as a Member of Parliament; but standing up for 
one^s rights as a rationaband free man, and defending 
them—not as the rights of Local Boards or Committees 
are defended, with concessions and compromises, 
but without any concessions or compromises—in the 
only way in which moral and human dignity can be 
defended. 

Successfully to defend a fortress, one has to burn all 
the houses in the suburbs and leave only what is .sfrong, 
and what } ou intend not to Surrender on any account. 
Only from the basis of tins lirm Btronghold can we 
conqher all require. True, the rights of a Member 
of Parliament, or even of a member of a Local Bir^rd, 
are greater than the rights of an ordinal y man ; and it 
seems as though wc could do much hy using tliose 
rights. But the hitch is that to Obtain the rights of a 
Member of Parliament, or of a committee-man, one 
has to abandon part of onc\s rights as a man. And 
having abandoned part of one’s rights as a man, there 
is no longer any fixed point of leverage, and one can 
no longer either conquer or maintain any real right. 
In order to lift others out of a quagmire one must one’s 
self stand on firm ground ; and if, hoping the better to 
assist others, you go into the quagmire, you will not 
pull others out, but will yourself sink in. 

11 may be very desirable and useful to get an eight- 
hours’ day legalized by Parliament, or to get a Literal 
programme for school libraries sanctiuned through 
your Committee; but if as a means to this end a 
Member of Parliament must publicly lift up his hand 
and lie, lie when taking an oath, by expressing in 
words respect for what he does not respect; or (in our 
own case) if, in order to jiass i^rogrammes however 
Liberal, it is necessary to take part in public worship, 
to be sworn, to wear a uniform, to write mendacious 
and flattering petitions, and to makf'* speeches of a 
similar character, etc., etc.—then, hy doing these things 
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and foregoing our dignity as mon^ we lose much more 
than we gaiii^ and hy trying to reach one definite aim 
(which very often is not reached) wo .deprive ourselves 
of the possibility of reaching other aims which arc of 
supreme importance. Only pecf^le who have something 
which they will on no account and under no <'ircum- 
stances yield can resist a Government ami curb it. 
To liave power to resist, you must stand on firm 
ground. 

And the Government knows this very well, and is, 
above all else, concerned to worm out of men that 
which*will not yield—nan^ly, their dignity as men. 
W'hen that is wormed out of them, the Gtivemment 
calmly proceeds to do what it likes, knowing that it 
will no longer meet any real resistance. *A man who 
con3(*.its publicly to sw-ear, jiroiiouiicing the degrading 
and mendacious words of the oath ; or submissively to 
wait several hours, dressed up in a uniform, at a 
Minister’s reception ; Sr to inscribe himself as a Special 
Constable for the Coronation; or to fast and receive 
Communion for respectability's sake ; or to ask tiie 
Head-Censor whether he may, or may not, expre'^s 
such and such thoughts, etc.—such a man is no longer 
feared by Government. 

Alexander 11. said he did not fear the Liberals," 
because he knew tliey could all be bought—if not with 
money, then with honours. 

People who take xiart in Government, or work under 
its direction, may deceive themselves or their sym[>a- 
tliizers by making a show of struggling; but those 
against whom they struggle (the Government) know 
quite well, by the strength of the resistance e.vperi- 
enced, that these people are not really pulling, hut are 
only pretending to. Our (iroveriiment knows this with 
respect to the Liberals, and constantly tests the quality 
of the opposition, and finding that genuine resistance 
is practically non-existent, it continues its course in 
full assurance that it can do what it likes with such 
opponents. % 

llie Government of Alexander 111. knew this very 
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well, and, knowing it, deliberately de«?troyod all that 
the Liberals thoii/v'lit they had achieved, and were so 
j»rond of. It altered and limited Trial by Jury ; it 
abolished the office of Jud^e of the Peace; it cancelled 
the rights of the Uniusrsities; it perverted the whole 
system of instruction in the High Schools ; it re-estab> 
lished the Cadet Corps, and oven the State-sale of 
intoxicants; it establi^shed the Zemsky Katchdlniks; it 
legalized flogging ; it almost abolished the Local 
(rovernment ; it gave uncontrolled power to the 
Governors of Provinces ; it encouraged the quartering 
of troops on the peasants in punishment; it ii^creased 
the practice of ' adminisfcative^* banishment and im¬ 
prisonment, and the capital punishment of political 
offuidcrs ;«it renewed religious persecutions ; it brought 
to a climax the use of baroarous superstitiqna ; it 
legalized murder in duels ; under the name of a * Stote 
of Siege it established lawlessness with capital 
punishment as a normal condition of things—and in 
all this it met with no protest except from one honour¬ 
able woman,! who boldly told the Government the 
truth as she saw it. 

The Liberals whispered among themselves that these 
things displeased them, but they continued to take part 

* Sentenced by AdminiatreUtve Order means sentenced 
by the aibitrary will of the Government, or by the Chief of 
the Gendarmes of a Province. Administrative sentences 
are often inflicted without the victim being heard in hia 
own def^ence, or even knowing what he is punished for. 

t The * Statute of Increased Protection,' usually trans¬ 
lated * State of Siege,' was first applied to Petersburg and 
Moscow only, but was subsequently extended to Odessa, 
Kief, Kharkof, and Warsaw. Undeq this law, practically 
absolute power, including that of capital punishment, was 
entrusted to the Governors-General of the Provinces in 
question. 

X Madame Taebrikof, a well-known writer and literary 
critic, wrote a polite but honest letter to Alexander IlL, 
pointing out what was being done by the Goveimment, 
She was banished to a distant province^ 
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in legal proceedings^ and in the Local Governments, 
and in the Universities, and in fiovernment service, and 
on the Press. In the Press they hinjted at what they 
were allowed to hint at, and kept silence on matters 
they had to he silent about, bift triey printed whatever 
they were told to print. So that every reader (not 
privy to the whisperings of the editorial rooms), on re¬ 
ceiving a Liberal paper or magazine, read the announce¬ 
ment of the most cruel and irrational measures unaccom- 
panied by comment or sign of disapproval, together 
with sycophantic and Mattering addresses to those guilty 
of enacting these measures^and frequently even praise 
of the measures themselves. Thus all the dismal 
activity of the Government of Alexander JII —destroy¬ 
ing whatever good had begun to take ^oot iif the 
da^of Alexander II., and striving to turn Russia 
back to the barbarity of the commencement of this 
century—all this dismal activity of gallows, rods, 
persecutions, and stupefaction of the people, has 
become (even in tlie Liberal papers and magazines) 
the basis of an insane laudation of Alexander ill. and 
of his acclamation as a great man and a model of 
human dignity. 

This same thing is being continued in the new reign. 
The young man who succeeded the late Tsar, having no 
understanding of life, was assured by the men in power, 
to whom it was profitable to say so, that the best way 
to rule a hundred million people is to do as liis father 
did—^that is, not to ask advice from anyone, but to do 
just what comes into his head, or what the first flatterer 
about him advises. And, fancying that unlimited auto¬ 
cracy is a sacred life-principle of the Russian people, 
the young man begins to reign ; and instead of asking 
the representatives of the Russian people to help him 
with their advice in the task of ruling (smout which he, 
educated in a cavalry regiment, knows nothing and can 
know nothing), he rudely and insolently shonts at 
those representatives of the Russian people who visit 
him with congr^ulations, and he calls the desire. 
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timidly expressed by some of them,* to be allowed 
to inform the authorities of their needs, 'insensate 
dreams.’ 

And what followed ? ^Yas Russian society shocked ? 
Did enlia^htened and^honest people—the Liberals— 
express their indignation and repulsion ^ Did they at 
least refrain from laudation of this Government, and 
from participating m it and encouraging it } Not at all. 
From that time a specially intense competition in 
adulation commenced, both of the father and of the 
son who imitated him. And not a protesting vj^ice was 
heard, except in one ai^nymous letter, cautiously 
expressing disapproval of the young Tsar’s conduct. 
From all sides fulsome and flattering addresses were 
bro^hgbt t(f the Tsar, as well as (for some reason or 
other) icruisf which nobody wanted and which* serve 
merely as objects of idolatry to benighted people. An 
insane expenditure of money: a Coronation amazing in 
its absurdity, was arranged ; the arrogance of the rulers 
and their contempt of the pcojde caused thousands to 
perish in a fearful calamity—which was regarded as a 
slight eclipse of the festivities, wdiich did not termi¬ 
nate on that account, t An exhibition § was organized, 
which no one wanted except those who organized it, 
and which cost millions of roubles. In the Chancellery 
of the Holy Synod, with unparalleled effrontery, a new 

* By the reprepentatives of the Local Government of 
Tver and others, at a reception in the Winter Palace on the 
accession of Nicholas 11. 

t Icons are conventional paintings of God, Josus, angels, 
saints, the 'Mother of God,’ etc., usually done on bits of 
wood, with much gilding. They are hung up in the comers 
of the rooms, as well as in churches, etc., to he prayed to. 

As paii: of the Coronation festivities, a ' People's FSte* 
was arranged to take place on the Hodmskoe Field, near 
Moscow. Owing to bad arrangements, some 3,000 people 
were killed when trying to cuter the grounds, and many 
others were injuied. Tins occurred on Saturday, May 18, 
0.8 , I89C. That same evening the £mpei*or danced at the 
grand ball given hv the French Ainha<ti€i.dor in Moscow 

§ The unsuccessful Exhibition at Nizhni Novgorod in 1896. 
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and supremely stupid means of mystifying* people was 
devisca—namely^ the eushnueineiitof the incorruptible 
body of a Samt whom nobody knew anything about. 
The stringency of the Censor was iucreSlsed. Keliffious 
persecution was made more severe. The State of Siege 
(i.f.j the legalization of lawlessness) w^as continued, 
and the state of things is still becuining worse and 
worse. 

And I think that all this would not have happened if 
those enlightened^ honest xieople who are now occupied 
in Liberal activity on the basis of legality^ in Local 
Governments, in the Committees, in Censor-ruled 
literature, etc., had not ddvoted their energies to the 
task of circumventing the Government and—wdtliout 
abandoning the forms it has itself arranged#-of hilling 
wa^ttUto make it act so as to harm and injure itself :t 
but, abstaining from taking any part in Government 
or in any business bound up with Government, had 
merely claimed their rights as men. 

' You wish, instead of Judges of the Peace, to insti¬ 
tute Zdmsky Natchiihiiku with birch-rods : that is your 
business, but we will not go to law before your Zemsky 
Natckdhiiks, and will not ourselves accept appointment 
to such an office. You wish to make trial ]>y jury a 
mere fonnality : that is your business, but wc will not 
serve as judges, or as advocates, or as jurymen. Yon 
wish, under the name of a State of Siege," to establish 
despotism : that is your business, but we will not partici¬ 
pate in it, and will plainly call the State of Siege" 

• The * incorruptible * body of St. Theodosius w'as exhi¬ 
bited to the pecmle and to the pilgrims who asseniMerl 
from all parts of Kussia, and was then enshrined with great 
pomp in the Cathedral of TcUeinlgof in 1896. These relics 
performed miracles, which were fully rcxiorted in the official 
papers, and no papers ventured to express any doubts as to 
the genuine nature of these occurrences. 

f Sometimes it seems to me simply laughable that people 
can occupy themselves with such an evidently hopeless 
business ; it is like undertaking to cut off an animal’s leg 
without letting it notice it.—L. T. 
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desDotism, and capital puniRhmeiit inflicted without 
trial -murder. You wish to orj^aiiize Cadet Corps, or 
iUassiral Hi^h Scliools in which military exercises and 
the Orthodox Faith are taught; that is your affair, but 
we will not teach in sucH schools, nor send our children 
to them, hut will educate our children as seems to us 
rijil^ht. You decide to reduce the Local Governments 
to impotence: \ve will not take in them. You 
X>roliibit the xjublication of literature that displeases 
you ; you may seize books and punish the printers, but 
you cannot xircvent our speaking and writing, and we 
bliall continue to do so. \"ou demand an otth of 
allegiance to the "I'sar : we*will not accede to what is 
so &tu])id, false, and degrading. Y ou order us to serve 
in tile ariiA*: we will not do so, because wholesale 
murder is as opposed to our conscience as iiidivK!'..al 
murder, and, above all, because to promise to murder 
whomsoever a commander may tell us to murder is the 
meanest act a man can commit. *You profess a religion 
which is a thousand 3 'ears behind the times, with an 

Iberian Mother of Ciod relics, and coronations: that 
is your affair, hut we do not acknowledge idolatry and 
superstition to be religion, but call them idolatry and 
superstition, and we try to free people from them.’ 

And wliut can the Governnieut do against such 
activity } it can banish or im|>rison a man for prepar* 
iiig a bomb, or even for printing a proclamation to 
working men ; it can transfer your Literature Com* 
mittee from one Ministry to another, or close a Parlia* 
ment; but what can a Government do with a man who 
is not willing xmblicly to lie with uplifted hand, or who 
is not willing to send his children to an establishment 
which he considers bad, or w ho is not willing to ieam 
to kill people, or is not willing to take part in idolatry, 
or is not willing to take part in coronations, deputa- 

* * The Iberian Mother of God' in Moscow is a wonder¬ 
working ic^n of the Virgin Mary, which draws a large 
revenue. It is frequently taken to visit the sick, and 
travels about witu six horses ; the attendant priest sits in 
the carriage bareheaded. 
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tions and addresses^ or who says and writes what he 
thinks and feels ? By prosecuting^ sucli a man the 
Government secures for him general sympathy, making 
him a martyr, and it undermines the Toundations on 
which it is itself built, for, ii#so acting, instead of 
protecting human rights it itself infringes them. 

And it is only necessary for all those good, enlight¬ 
ened, and honest pooyde whose strength is now wasted 
in Revolutionary, Socialistii*, or Liberal activity (harm¬ 
ful to themselves and to their cause) to begin to act 
thus, and a nindeus of honest, enlightened, and moral 
people*would form around them, united m the same 
thoughts and the same fcelifigs. And to this nucleus 
the ever-wavering crowd of average people would at 
once gravitate, and public opinion—the eiily pmyer 
wlinwr subdues (loveniments—would become evident, 
demanding freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, 
justice and humanity. And as soon as public opinion 
was formulated, not Only would it be impossiMe to 
suppress the Literature Committee, hut all those in¬ 
human organizations—the 'State of Siege,’ the Secret 
Police, the Censor, Schlusselburg,^ the Holy Synod, 
and the rest—against which the Revolutionists and 
the Liberals are now struggling, would disayipear of 
themselves. 

So that two methods of opposing the Government 
have been tried, both unsuccessfully, and it now 
remains to try a third and last method, one not yet 
tried, but one which, I think, cannot but be successful. 
Briefly, it is this: That all enlightened and honest 
people should try to be as good as they can; and not 
even good in all respects but only in one, namely, in 
observing one of the most elementary virtues—^to be 
honest and not to lie, but so to act and speak that your 
motives should be intelligible to an affectionate seven- 
year-old boy ; to act so that your boy should not say: 
'But why, papa, did you say so-and-so, and now you 
do and say something quite different ?’ This metnod 

* The most ternkle of the places of imprisonment in 
Petersburg. 
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seems very weak, and yet I am convinced that it is 
this method, and this method alone^ that has moved 
humanity since the race he^an. Only because there 
were straight men—trutliful and coura^eous^ who made 
no concessions that iii^in^ed their dignity as men— 
have all those beneficent revolutions been accomplished 
of which mankind now has the advaiita^—from the 
abolition of torture and slavery up to liberty of speech 
and of conscience. Nor can this be otherwise^ for 
what is demanded by conscience (the highest fore¬ 
feeling:^ man possesse<< of the truth to which he can 
attain) is always and in all respects the thing most 
fruitful and most uecessar5 for humanity at the given 
time. Only a man who lives according to his con* 
scieifce can^xert iiiflucncc on people^ and only activity 
that accords with one's conscience can be useful, « 

But J must make mv mefining quite plain. To say 
that the most effectual means of achieving the ends 
towards which Revolutionists anil Liberals are striving 
is by activity in accord with their consciences^ does 
not mean that people can begin to live conscientiously 
in order to achieve those ends. To begin to live 
conscientiously on purpose to achieve external ends is 
imposii^ihle. 

To lii* e according to one's conscience is possible only 
as a result of firm and clear religious convictions ; tlie 
heuehcent result of these on our external life will 
incvitaldy follow. Tlierefore the gist of what I wished 
to say to you is this : That it is unprodtahle for good^ 
sincere jpeople to spend their powers of mind and soul 
on gaining small practical ends—for instance^ in the 
various struggles of nationalities, or parties, or in 
Liberal wire-pulling—while they have not reached a 
clear and firm religious perception, that is, a conscious¬ 
ness of tiie meaning and purpose of life. I think that 
all the powers of soul and mind of good men, who 
wish to he of service to humanity, should he directed 
to that end. AVlien that is accomplished all else will 
also lie accomplished. 

Forgive me for sending you so Infig a letter, which 
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perKaps yon did not at all need^ but 1 have long wished 
to express my views on this question. 1 even began 
long article about it^ hut I shall hardly have time 
finish it before death comes^ and therefore 1 wished 
get at least part of it said. FoJjgive me if I am in error 
about anything. 

[August 81f O.S., 1896.] 


S'?* 
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TIMOTHY BONDAllEF 


How strange and odd it would have seemed tJ the 
educated Romans of the middle of the first ceutun% had 
anyone told them that the obscure, confused, and often 
uninti.lli^hlC letters addressed by a wanderiug* Jew 
to his friends and pupils would have a hundred; ::: 
thousand, a hundred thousand times more readers, more 
circulation, and more influence over people, than all 
the poems, odes, elegies, and elegant epistles of the 
authors of that age! And yet that is what has 
happened. 

Equally strange and odd must my assertion seem to 
people to-day, that Bondaref's work—at the naivetd 
of which we condescendingly smile from the height of 
our mental grandeur—^will survive all the other works 
described in this Dictionary, and have more effeiat on 
people than all the other books mentioned in it put to¬ 
gether. And yet I am convinced that such will ue Hio 
case. And the reason of my conviction is, that just as . 
there are an innumerable quantity of false paths that 
lead nowhere and are therefore unnecessary, hut only 
one true path that leads us to our aim and is ther^fiave 
necessary, so also there are an innumerable quantity '- 
of ^se, nimecessary thoughts, but only one true’ ana 
needful thought, or, rather, direction of thought; and ' 
that true and needful direction of thought in our time ' 
has been expressed by Bdndaref in his book, with a. 
force, clearness and conviction with which no one 
has expressed it. Therefore, the many works thkt npw ^ 
seem so important and necessary may**vanish eomj^d^y 
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sad be forgotten; but what Bdndaref has said^ and 
that to which he has called meii^ will not be forgotten 
-rfor life itself will bring men more and more to see 
the force of his statements. • 

All discoveries of truths whether in science (abstract 
or applied)^ in philosophy^ in morals^ or in economics^ 
are reached by people going round the new truths in 
ever-narrowing circles, drawing nearer and nearer to 
. them, and sometimes slightly touching them, until some 
bold, free, and gifted man seizes the very centre of the 
new Ifuth, and places it on a height wliere it is visible 
to all. Ihis is just whataBdndaref has done for the 
moral>ecoxiomic truth which was awaiting discovery 
' and elucidation in our time. Many have said, auA are 
saying, the same thing. Some consider physical labour 
n^y&sjry for health ; others consider it essential for a 
just economic order ; a third group show its necessity 
for the normal, all-roynd development of man’s capaci¬ 
ties; while a fourth group considers it essential for 
man’s moral progress. Thus, for instance, Huskiii— 
4>ne of the greatest English writers, and one, of the 
greatest authors of our age (almost as little esteemed 
as our own Bdndaref by the cultured crowd of to-day) 
.—notwithstanding the fact that lie is a most highly 
educated and refined man (z.e., notwithstunding the fact 
that he stands at the opposite pole of society from 
Bdndaref), in Letter (>7 of his Fora Clavigera, says ;— 
* JAU physieaUy impossible that true religious knowledge, 
or pure morality, should ejnst among any classes of a 
ntUiim who do not work with their hands for their 
ifeod.’ 

•. Many go round this truth and express it (as Raskin 
.does) with various reservations, but no one else has 
what Bdndaref does in acknowledging bread- 
uibottf to be the fundamental religious law of life. 
And he has not done this, as it pleases people to sup- 
, ppBe, because he is an ignorant and foolish man who 
'neies not know all that we know; but he has done it 
^ bmM he is a mdn of genius, who knows that truth 
Is, only then the truth, when it is expressed, not with 
^ \ . o 2 
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limitations^ reservations and retrenchments^ but when 
it is expressed fully. As the truth that the sum of the 
angles in a right^ngled triangle is equal to two right 
angles^ loses ml meaning and importance if it is ex¬ 
pressed thus: that the sum of the angles in the triangle 
will be approximately equal to two right angles—so 
also the truth that a man ought to work with his hands, 
if expressed in the form of ^vice, or of an expression 
of its desirability, or of an assertion that perhaps it 
may be useful from certain points of view, etc., loses 
all its meaning and importance. This truth has mean¬ 
ing and importance only w^en it is expressed lis an 
absolute law, the infringement of which involves in- 
evital>le ills and sufferings, and tlie observance of whi<di 
is demanded of us by (.lod, or by reason—as Bondaref 
expresses it. Bondaref does not demand that etwy 
man should absolutely put on peasant's shoes and 
follow the plough, though he says that that would be 
desirable and would liberate people sunk in luxury 
from the delusions that torment them (really, nothing 
hut good would come from exact obedience even to that 
demand); hut Bondaref says that every man should 
consider the duty of physiem labour—of direct partici¬ 
pation in those labours of which he enjoys the n'uits—* 
as his hrst, chief, and indubitably sacred obligati<m, 
and that people should be brought up to recognise that 
duty. And 1 cannot conceive how any honest and 
thoughtful person can disagree with that opinion. 

[1897.] 

The above article was contributed to Yeng^ofs 
eal Dictionary of Buasian Writers, Oonoerning Bomumf, 
see foot-notSi p. 1, of this volume. 
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« I- 

ToT M B6ndarefy who had written from Sibena asking 
Jor information about the Single Tax • 

l^is 13 Henry George s plan 
The advantage and con\enience of using land la not 
everywhere the same^ there will always be many appli¬ 
cants for land that is fertile^ well situated^ or near a 
populous place, and the better and more profitable 
the land^ the more people will wibh to have it All such 
land should^ therefore, be valued according to its 
advantages the more profitable—dearer» the le«is 
profitable—cheaper Land for which theie are few 

applicants should not be valued at all, but allotted 
gratuitously to tho«!e who wish to work it themselves 
With such a valuation of the land—^here in the 
IVifila Ckivernment, foi instaiiLC,—good arable land 
might be estmiated at about 5 or 6 roubles'* the 
desyatiua ,t kitchen gardens in the villages, at about 
10 roubleB thedesyatina, meadows that are fertilized by 
spring floods at about 15 roubles, and so on In towns 
the valuation would be 100 to fiOO roubles the des} atina, 
end in crowded parts of Moscow or Petersburg, or at 
the landing-places of navigable rivers, it would amount 
to several uousands or even tens of thousands of 
roubles 'the desyatina 

* The rouble is a little more than 25 penca 
t The des/eitina is nearly 2| acres 

[ 218 ] 
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lllien all the land in the country has been valued ' 
in this way^ Henry George proposes that a law shouM ‘ 
be made by which^ after a certain date in a certain 
year^ the land should no longer belong to any one 
individual^ but to the wliole nation—^the whole people; 
and that everyone holding land should, therefore^,pay . 
to the nation (that is. to the whole peo]^) -^e yearly 
value at wliich it has been assessed, ^is payment 
should be used to meet all public or national expenses^ , 
and should replace all other rates, taxes, or customs dues. 

The result of this would be that a lauded proprietor 
who now' holds, say, 2,(>00 desyatma, might cofttinue 
to hold tliem if he liked, %ut he would have to pay j 
to the treasury—here in the Toiila Government, for* 
iiistafiee (as his holding would include both meadqw- 
land and homestead)—12,000 or 15,000 roubles a 
and, as no large land-ow'ners could stand such a pay¬ 
ment, they would all abandon their land. But it 
would mean that a Toula ]>eaiimnt( in the same district, 
would pay a couple of roubles per desyatina less than 
he pays novt', and could have plenty of available land 
near by, which he would take up at 5 or 6 roubles per 
desyatina. Besides, lie would have no other rates or 
taxes to pay, and w'ould be able to buy all the thixM 
he requires, foreign or Uussian, free of duty. In 
towns, the owners of houses and manufactories might 
continue to own them, but would have to pay to the 
public treasury the amount of the assessment on their 
Iftnd* i I ■ 

The advantages of such an arrangement would be T '• 

1. lliat no one will be unable to get land for use. ^ 

2. That there w'Ul be no idle people owning 
and making others work for them in return for 
mission to use that land. 

3. That the land will be in the possession of dtoB^ 
who use it, and not of those who do not use it. 

4. ' l^at as the land will be available for peojde who. 
wish to work on it, they wUl cease to eniwve tbeoi-'' 
selves as hands in factories and works, or as servants >'• 
towns, and will settle in the couutryMistricts. ' ' \ 
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5. That there will be no more inspectors and collec¬ 
tors of taxes in mills^ factories^ refineries and work- 
shorn^ bat there will only be collcy^tors of the tax on 
land which cannot be etolcm and from which a tax 
can be most easily collected. * 

6 (and chiefly). That the non-workers will be saved 
froth the sin of exploiting’ other people^s labour (in doing 
which they are often not the guilty parties^ for they 
have from childhood been educated in idleness, and do 
not know liow to work)^ and from the yet greater sin 
of all kinds of shuffling and lying to justify^ themselves 
in dbmmiting that sin ; and the workers will be saved 
from the temptation ana sin of envying^ condemning 
and being exasperated with the non-workers^ so that 
one cause of separation among men will destmyed. 


n. 

To a German Propagandist of Henry George^s Views* 

, It is with particular pleasure that I hasten to answer 
your letter^ and say that lhave known of Henry George 
since the appearance of his iSbem/ Problems. 1 re^ 
that book and was struck by the justice of his main 
thought—by the exceptional manner (unparalleled in 
scientific literature}^ clear^ popular and forcible, in 
''which he stated his cause—and especially by (what is 
also exceptional in scientific literature)* the Christian 
^irit that permeates the whole work. After reading 
it 1 went back to his earlier Progress and Pot^y^ and 
'Still more deeply appreciated the importance of its 
author’s activity. 

Vou ask what I think of Henry George's activity, and 
of his Single-Tax system. My opinion is the following: 

Humanity constantly advances: on the one hand cleais 
ing Its consciousness and conscience, and on the oilier 
himd learrangin^ts modes of life to suit this changing 
eoiDBoiousness. ^Thus, at each period of the life of 
huftsanity, the oouble process goes on : the clearing up 
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of conscience, and the incorporation into life of what 
has been made clear to conscience. 

At the end of the eighteenth century and the com* 
mencement of the nineteenth^ a clearing up of con¬ 
science took place in Chflstendom with reference to the 
labouring cl&«!ses—who lived under various forms of 
slavery—and this was followed by a corresponding read¬ 
justment of the forms of social life, to suit this clearer 
consciousness: namely, the abolition of slavery, and the 
organization of free wage-labour in its place. At the 
present time an enlightenment of men's consciences is 
ppoing on in relation to the way land is used ; and soon, 
it seems to me, a practical application of this new 
consciousness must follow. 

And in thftj process (the enlightenment of conscience 
as to the utilization of land, and the practical appltCd^ 
tion of that new consciousness), which is one of the 
chief problems of our time, the leader and organizer of ■ 
the movement was and is Henry’George. In this lies . 
his immense, his pre-eminent, * importance, lie has 
h^ped by his excellent books, both to clear men's 
minds and consciences on this question, and to place it 
on a practical footing. 

But in relation to the abolition of the shameful right 
to own landed estates, something is occurring similar to^, 
what happened (within our own recollection) withrefer-*’ 
ence to the abolition of serfdom. The Government and 
the governing classes—knowing that their position and 
privileges are bound up with the land question—pretend 
that they are preoccupied with the welfare of the people,' 
organizing savings hanks for workmen, factory inspec¬ 
tion, income taxes, even eight-hours working days— 
and carefully i^ore the land question, or even, aided ' 
W compliant science, which will demonstrate anything 
they like, declare that the expropriation of the land S 
useless, harmful, and impossible. 

Just the same thing occurs, as occurred in connection ■ 
with slavery. At the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth ceuturi^is, men had ^ong^' 
that silvery was a terrible anachronism, revolti^* i 
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to tbe human soul; but pseudo-religion and pseudo- 
science demonstrated that slavery was not wrong, that 
it was necessary, or at least that it was premature to 
abolish it. The same thing is now being repeated with 
reference to landed jproperty. As Wore, pseudo- 
relwou and pseudo-science demonstrate that there is 
nouing wrong in the private ownership of landed 
estates, and that there is no need to abolish the present 
system. 

One would think it would be plain to every educated 
man of our time that an exclusive control of laud by 
people who do not wor]^ on it, but who prevent 
hundreds and thousands of poor families from using 
it, is a thing as plainly bad and shameful as it was to 
own slaves; yet we see educated, refined iristoclhts— 
^^S&glish, Austrian, Prussian, and Russian—^making 
use of this cruel and shameful right, and not only not 
feeling ashamed, but feeling proud of it. 

Religion blesses sudh possessions, and the science of 
politico economy demonstrates that the present state of 
things is the one that should exist for the greatest 
benefit of mankind. 

The service rendered by Henry George is, that he 
has not only mastered the sophistries with which 
religion and science try to justify private ownership of 
land, and simplified the question to the uttermost, so 
that it is impossible not to admit the wrongfulness of 
land-owuer^ip—unless one simply stops one’s ears— 
,but he was also the first to show how the question can 
be practically solved. He first gave a clear and direct 
rmy to the excuses, used by the enemies of every 
,tBibrm, to the effect that the demands of progress are 
'Unpractical and inapplicable dreams. 

Henry George’s plan destroys that excuse, by putting 
the question in such a form that a committee might 
be assembled to-morrow to discuss the project and to 
convert it into law. In Russia, for instance, the dis¬ 
cussion of laud purchase, or of nationalizing the land 
.without Gompens^on, could begin to-morrow; and the 
pirojMt'might--emr undergoing various vicissitudes— 
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be carried into operation, as occurred tbirty^tbree 
years ago^witb tbe project for tbe emancipation of 
the serfs* 

The need of altering tbe present system has beei^' 
explained, and the poraibility of the change has been 
shown (there may be alterations and amendments of 
the Single-Tax system, but its fundamental idea is 
practicable); and^ therefore, it will be impossible for 
people not to do what their reason demands. It is 
only necessary that this thought should become public 
opinion; and in order that it may become public 
opinion it must be spread abroad and explafiied— 
which is just what you are* doing, and is a work with 
which 1 sympathize with my wliolc soul, and in which 1 
wishsyou sifccess. 

[1897.] 

* The Emancipation of the Serf; in Russia was decreed^ 
in 1S61, and was accomplished during the following fiQW 
years. 
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MODERN SCIENCE* 

* wat'Ti Xoytft \6ypQ Tffog dvriKftrai f 

I TBiNK tills article of Carpenter’s on Modern Science 
should be particularly useful in Russiaif sociefty^ in 
whicb^ more than in any otlier in Europe^ a supersti- 
. tion is prevalent and deeply rooted which considers that 
humanity for its welfare does not need the diffusion of 
true reli^ous and mtfral knowled^^ hot only the study 
of experimental science, and that such science will 
satisfy all the spiritual demands of mankind. 

It is evident how harmful an influence (quite like 
that of religious superstition) gross a superstition 
must have on men’s moral life. And, therefore, the 
publication of tlie thoughts of writers wlio treat experi¬ 
mental science and its mctliud critically is specially 
desirable in our society. 

' Carpenter shows that neither Astronomy, nor 
Physics, nor Chemistry, nor Biology, nor Sociology, 
\ finpplies us with true knowledge of actual facts ; that 
air the laws discovered by those sciences are merely 

g ^neralizatious, having but an approximate value as 
WB, and that only as long as we do not know, or leave 

'' * * ITritten as preface to a Russian translation, Count 
'tegius Tolstoy, of Edward Carpenter’s essay, Modem 
Science z a Cfnticiamf which forms part of the volume 
.,(Haj0ix(aion; its Cause and Cure, published by Swan 
Sonuenschein and Co., London, 
f To every argument an eqnal argument is matched. 

■ [219] 
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out of account, certain other factors; and that even 
these laws seem laws to us only because we discorer 
them in a reg^ion so far away from us in time and 
space that we cannot detect their non-correspondence 
with actual fact. ** 

Moreover, Carpenter points out that the method of 
science, which consists in explaining things near and 
important to us by things more remote and indifferent, 
is a false method which can never bring us to the 
desired result. 

He says that every science tries to explain the facts 
it is investigating by means^ of conceptions of a*lower 
order. ^Each science has been (as far as possible) 
reduced to its lowest terms. Ethics has been made a 
questHou or utility and inherited experience. Politi¬ 
cal Economy has been exhausted of iJl coucap 
tions of justice between man and man, of charity,'* 
affection, and the instinct of solidarity, and has been 
founded on its lowest discoverable factor, namely, self- 
interest. Biology has been denuded of the force of 
personality in plants, animals, and men; the ^ self ^ 
here has been set aside, and the attempt made to 
reduce the science to a question of chemical and 
cellular affinities, protoplasm, and the laws of osmose* 
Chemical affinities, again, and all the'wonderful pheno^ 
mena of Physics are emptied down into a flight of 
atoms; and the flight of atoms (and of astronomic orbs 
as well) is reduced to the laws of dynamics.' 

It is supposed that the reduction of questions of a 
higher ortier to questions of a lower order will expWti 
the former. But an explanation is never obtains is 
this way, and what happens is merely that, descending;, 
in one’s investigations ever lower and lower, from the ^ 
most important questions to less important ones, science ' 
reaches at last a sjphere quite foreign to man, with;' 
which he is barely in touch, and confines its att^tion . 
to that sphere, leaving all unsolved the questions' most' 
important to him. 

What takes place is as if a man,^ wishing to under^ 
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stand tine use of an object lying before him—instead of 
coming close to it^ examining it from all sides and 
handling it--were to retire further find farther from 
it, until he was at such a distance from the object that 
all its peculiarities of colour an^ inequalities of surface 
had disappeared, and only its outline was still visible 
against &e horizon; and as if, from there, he were to 
begin writing a minute description of the object, 
imagining that now, at last, he clearly understood it, 
and that this understanding, formed at such a distance,' 
would assist a complete comprehension of it. And it 
is thi?8elf-4leception that is 4 >amy exposed by Carpenter's 
criticism, which shows, first, that the knowledge afforded 
us by the natural sciences amounts merely to convenient 
generalizations, which certainly do not ex|)ress actual 
9^ltts; and, secondly, that the method of science by 
which facts of a higher order are reduced to facts of a 
lower order, will never furnish us with an explanation 
of the former. * 

But without predetermining the question whether 
experimental science will, or will not, by its methods, 
ever bring us to the solution of the most serious problems 
of human life, the activity of experimental science 
itself, in its relation to the eternal and most reasonable 
demands of man, is so anomalous as to amaze one. 

People must live. But in order to live they must 
, know now to live. And aU men always obtained this 
knowledge—well or ill—and in conformity with it have 
, liyed, and progressed; and this knowledge of how men 
dhoold live has from the days of Moses, Solon, and 
, Confticius been always considered a science—^the very 
‘ essence of science. And only in our time has it come 
' to 'be considered lhat the science telling us how to live, 
is ^ not a science at all, but that only experimental 
eewee—commencing with Mathematics and ending in 
;■ Sociology—is real science. 

And a strange misunderstanding results. 

A pimn, reasonable working man supposes, in the old 
way which is also |he common-sense way, that if there 
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are people who spend their lives in study, whom he 
feeds and keeps while they think for hiin-^theu no 
doubt these men are engaged in studying things 
need to know; and he expects of science that it wiU 
solve for him the que^ions on which his wel&re, and 
that of all meii; depends. He expects science to teU, 
him how he ought to live: how to treat his &mily, his 
neighbours and the men of otlier tribes, how to ro« 
strain his passions, what to believe in and what not to' 
believe in, and mueli else. And what does our science 
say to him on these matters ? ^ 

It triumphantly tells him^* how many million miles 
it is from tlie earth to the sun; at what rate light 
travels through space; how many million vibrations of 
etlieraper sdeoud are caused by light, and how many 
vibrations of air by sound; it tells of the chemioST 
components of the Milky Way, of a new element— 
helium—of micro-organisms and their excrements, of 
the points on the hand at which Electricity collects, of 
X rays, and similar things. 

^But 1 don’t want any of those things,’ says a plain 
and reasonable man—' 1 want to know how to live.^ 

‘ What dues it matter what you want replies science. 

' Mliat you are asking about relates to Sociology. Be¬ 
fore replying to sociological questions, we have yet to 
solve questions ot Zoology, Botany, Physiology, and,in 

f enerm, of Biology; but to solve those questions we 
ave first to solve questions of Physics, and then of 
Chemistry, and have also to agree as to the shape of' 
tiiie infinitesimal atoms, and how it is that imponderable 
and incompressible ether transmits energy.’ ^ , 

And people—chiefly those who sit on the backs of 
others, and to whom it is therefore convenient to wait 
•—are content with sucli replies, and sit blinking, await* 
ing the fudfilment of these promises; but a ph^ and 
rt^asonahle working man—such as those on whose ha(dib 
these others sit while occupying themselves wii^sdence 
—the whole great mass of men, the whole of humanity," 
cannot be satisfied by such answers, ^ut naturally ask 
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in ]^rpl 6 xit 7 : ^But when will this be done ? We can¬ 
not wait. . Vou sa)t yourselves that you will discover 
these things after some generations. But we are alive 
Qow^—alive to-day and dead to-morrow—and we want 
to know how to live our life Arhile we have it. So 
teach us 

'.^Fhat a stupid and uneducated man !’ replies science. 
* He does not understand that science exists uot for use^ 
but for ftcimce. Science studies whatever presents itself 
for study, and cannot select the subjects to be studied. 
Science studies everything, lliat is the charactenatio 
of scidhce.^ ^ 

^nd scientists are really convinced that to be occu- 
pl^ with trides, while neglecting what is more essential 
and important, is a characteristic not of thezdselvess but 
^•science, 'ilie plain, reasonable man, however, be¬ 
gins to suspect that this characteristic pertains not to 
science, but to men who are inclined to occupy thcin- 
sdves with trifles and to attach great importance to 
those trifles. 

'Science studies everything * say tlie scientists. But, 
really, everything is too much. Everting is an infinite 
quantity of objects; it is impossible at one and the 
same time to study alL As a lantern cannot light up 
everything, but only lights up the place on which it is 
tamed or direction in which the man carrying it is 
^walking, so also science cannot study everytliiiig, but 
fnevltably only studies that to which its attention is 
directed. And as a lantern lights up most strongly the 
{dace nearest to it, and less and less strongly objects 
that are more and more remote from it, and does not 
iat aU light up those things its light does not reach, so 
also human science, of whatever kind, has always 
atudM and still studies most carefully what seems 
mdat important to the investigators, less carefuUy what 
aeems to tliem less important, and quite neglects the 
whole remaining iniiiiite quantity of objects. And 
li^iat for men has defined and still defines the subjects 
they are to consider most important, less important. 
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and unimportant^ is the general understanding of the 
meaning and purpose of life (that is to say, the religion) 
possessed by those who occupy themselves with science, 
iiut men of science to-day—not acknowledging any 
religion, and having thirefore no standard by which to 
choose the subjects most important for study, or to 
discriminate them from less important subjects and, 
ultimately, from that inhnite quantity of objects which 
the limitations of the human mind, and the infinity of 
the number of those objects, will always cause to remain 
uninvestigated—have formed for themselves a theory 
of ^science for science's sake,’ according to nhich 
science is to study not w^at mankind needs, but 
everything. 

Anil, indeed, experimental science studies every- 
thing, not in tlie sense of the totality of objects, but ui 
tlie sense of disorder—chaos in the arrangement of the 
objects studied. That is to say, science does not devote 
most attention to what people nu>st need, less to what 
they need less, and none at all to what is quite useless, 
but it studies aii 3 rthing that happens to come to hand. 
Though Comte’s and other classifications of the sciences 
exist, these classifications do not govern the selection 
of subjects for study, but that selection is dependent 
on tbe human weaknesses common to men of scienee 
as well as to the rest of mankind. So tliat, in reality, 
scientists study not everything, as they imagine and de¬ 
clare, but they study what is more profitable and eaner 
to study. And it is more profitable to study thlnga 
that conduce to tlie well-bemg of the upper classes, 
with whom tlie men of science are connected ; and it is 
easier to study things that lack life. Accordingly, 
many men of science study books, monuments, and 
inanimate bodies. 

Such study is considered the most real 'science*' 
So tliat in our day what is considered to he the most 
real' science,’ the only one (as the Bible wasconradeied 
the only hook worthy of the name), is, not the con¬ 
templation and investigation of how to make the life of 
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mau more kindly and more happy, bnt~the compilation 
and copying from many hooks into one of all tnat our 
predecessors wrote on a certain subject, the pouring of 
liquids out of one glass bottle int5 another, the skilful 
slicing of microscopic preparations, the cultivation of 
bacteria, the cutting up of frogs and dogs, the investi¬ 
gation of X rays, the theory of numbers, the chemical 
composition of the stars, etc. 

Meanwhile all tho^^e sciences which aim at making 
human life kindlier and happier—religious, moral, and 
social science—are considered by the dominant science 
to bcfunscientific, and are abandoned to the theologians, 
philosophers, jurists, historians, and political econo¬ 
mists ; who, under the guise of scientific investigation, 
are chiefly occupied in demonstrating that Idie eiAsting 
OTder of society (the advantages of which they enjoy) 
is the very one which ought to exist, and that, there¬ 
fore, it must not only not be changed, but must be 
maintained by all means. 

Not to mention Theology and Jurisprudence, 
Political Economy, the most ^vanced of the sciences 
of this group, is remarkable in this respect. The most 
prevalent Political Economy (that of Karl 
accepting tlic existing order of life as though it were 
what it ought to be, not only docs not call on men to 
alter that order—that is to say, does not point out to 
them how they ought to live that their condition may 
improve—but, on the contrary, it demands an increase 
in the cruelty of the existing order of things, that its 
more-than-questionable predictions may be fulfilled, 
concerning what will happen if people continue to live 
as badly as tliey are now living. 

And, as always occurs, the lower a human activity 
descends—^the more widely it diverges from what it 
should be—^the more its self-confidence increases. That 

* In Russia the rigid theories of Earl Marx, and the 
Gennan type of Social Democracy, have had, and still have, 
more vogue than m England. 
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is just what has happened witli the science of to>day. 
True science is never appreciated by its cotitemporaries^ 
but on the contrary is usually persecuted. Nor can 
this be otherwise. True science shows men their mis¬ 
takes^ and points to neiC^ unacciistomeil ways of life. 
And both these services are unpleasant to the ruling 
section of society. But present-day science not only 
docs not run counter to tiie tastes aii<l demands of the 
ruling section of society, but it quite complies with 
them : it witisfics idle curiosity, excites peopWs wonder, 
and promises tbeiii increase of plea'^ure. And so, 
whereas all that is truly great is calm, modest''and 
unnoticed, tlic science of to-day knows no limits to its 
self-laudation. 

^ Air? furiilVr methods were erroneous, and all that 
used to he coinidered science was an imposture, a 
blunder, and oF no account. Only our method is true, 
and the onlv true science is ours. The success of our 
science is such that thousands of-years have nut done 
what wc have accomplished in the la^t century. In the 
future, travelling the same path, our scicmico will solve 
all questions, .and m*ake all niaiikind liappy. Our 
science is the mo.st important activity in tlie vi'orld, and 
we, men of science, are the most important and neces¬ 
sary penjde in the world.’ 

So think am, say the scientist-^ of to-day, and the 
cultured crowd echo it, but really at no previous time 
and among no people has science—Die whole of science 
with all its knowledge—stood on so low a level as at 
present. ()ne part of it, which .should study the things 
that make human life kind and happy, is occupied in 
justifying tlie existing evil order of society; another 
part is engaged in solving questions of idle curiosity. 

^ What?—Idle curiosity r’ I hear voices ask iii indig- 
nation at such blasphemy. ‘ What about steam, and 
electricity, and telephones, and all our technical 
improvements.^ Not to speak of their scientific impor¬ 
tance, sec what practical results they have produced ! 
Man has conquered Nature and subjugated its forces' 
. . . with more to the same effect. < 
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'But all the practical results of the victories over 
Nature have till now—for a considerable time past— 
gone to factories that injure the workmen’s health; 
have produced weapons to kill men with, and increased 
luxury and corruption^—replies a plain, reasonable 
man—'and, therefore, the victory of man over Nature 
has not only failed to increase the welfare of human 
beings, but has, on the contrary, made their condition 
worse.* 

If the arrangement of society is bad (as ours is), and 
a small number of people have power over the majority 
and?6ppress it, every vic^iry over Nature will inevitably 
only serve to increase that power and that oppression. 
Tliat is what is actually hap|iening. 

With a science which aims not at sfudyit% how 
people ought to live, but at studying whatever exists— 
and which is therefore occupied chiefly in investigating 
inanimate things while allowing the order of human 
society to remain as it is—no improvements, no victories 
over Nature, can better the state of humanity. 

‘ But medical science ? You are forgetting the henc- 
fleent progress made by medicine. And bacteriological 
inoculations.^ And recent surgical operations.^* ex¬ 
claim the defenders of science,—adducing as a last 
resource the success of medical science to prove the 
utility of all science. ' By inoculations we can prevent 
illness, or can cure it; we can perform jiaiuless ox>era- 
tioiis : cut open a man’s inside and clean it out, and 
can straighten liunched-backs,^ is what is usually said 
by the defenders of present-day science, who seem to 
think that the curing of one child jfrom diphtheria, 
among those Russian children of whom 50 per cent, 
(and even 80 per cent, in the Foundling Hospitals) die 
as a regular thing apart from diphtheria—must con¬ 
vince anyone of the heneflcence of science in general. 

Our life is so arranged that from bad food, excessive 
and harmful work, bad dwellings and clothes, or from 
want, not children only, but a majority of people, die 
before they have lived half the years that should be 
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theirs. The order of things is such that children's ill- 
ueQses, consumption, syphilis and alcoholism seize an 
ever-increasing number of victims^ while a great part 
of men’s labour is taken from them to prepare for wars^ 
and every ten or twent^ years millions of men are 
slaughtered in wars; and all this because science^ instead 
of supplying correct religious, moral and social ideas, 
which would cause these ills to disappear of tliemselves, 
is occupied on the one hand in justifying the existing 
order, and on the other hand—with toys. And, in 
proof of the fruitfulness of science, we are told that it 
cures one in a thousand of th^ sick, who are sick &ily 
because science has neglected its proper business. 

Yes, if science would devote but a small part of those 
eiforts,^and of that attention and labour which it now 
spends on trifles, to supplying men with correct re- - 
ligious, moral, social, or even hygienic ideas, there 
would not be a one-hundredth part of the diphtheria, 
the diseases of the womb, or the d\3formities, the occa¬ 
sional cure of which now makes science so proud, 
though they arc effected in clinical hosjutals, tlie cost 
of whose luxurious appointments is too great for them 
to be at the service of all who need them. 

It is as though men who liad ploughed badly, and 
sown badly with poor seeds, were to go over the ground 
tending some broken ears of corn and trampling on 
others that grew alongside, and should then exhibit 
their skill in healing the injured ears, as a proof of 
their knowledge of agriculture. 

Our science, in order to become science and to be 
really useful and not harmful to humanity, must first 
of all renounce its experimental method, which causes 
it to consider as its duty the study merely of what 
exists, and must return to the only reasonable and 
fruitful conception of science, which is, that the object 
of science is to show how people ought to live. Therein 
lies the aim and importance of science; and the study 
of things as they exist can only be a subject for science 
in so far as that study co-operates towards the know¬ 
ledge of how men should live. ^ 
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It is just to the admission of its bankruptcy by experi¬ 
mental science^ and to the need of adopting another 
method^ that Carpenter draws attention in this article. 

a898.] • 

Chapter xx. of What is Art f forma a companion article 
to the above essay. They were both written at the same 
period and deal with the same topic. 



XVIJI 

LETTER TO A NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER 

■ 

You are siirpriserl that so](li6rs are taught that it is 
right to kill people ni certain cases and in war^ while 
in thcjiook&uidniitteii to lie holy by those who so teach, 
there is nothing like such a permission, but, on the 
contrary, not only is all murder forbidden but all in¬ 
sulting of others is forbidden also, and are told not 
to do to others what we do not wi^h done to us. And 
^you ac.k. Is there not some fraud in all this ? And if 
so, then for whose sake is it committed ? 

Yes, there is a fraud, committed for the sake of those 
accustomed to live on the sweat and blood of other 
men, and who therefore have perverted, and still per¬ 
vert, Christ's teaching, given to man for his good, but 
which has now, in its perverted form, become a chief 
source of human misery. 

'rhe thing has come about in this way: 
llie Government and all those of the upper classes 
near the Government w'ho live by other people’s work, 
need some means of dominating the workers, and find 
this means in the control of the army. Defence 
against foreign enemies is only an excuse. The 
German Government frightens its subjects about the 
Russians and the French ; the French Government 
frightens its people about the Germans; the Russian 
Government frightens its people about the French and 
the Germans; and that is the way with all Governments.' 
But neither Germans nor Russians nor Frenchmen 
tdesire to fight their neighbours or c^.hcr people; but, 
living ill peace, they dread war more than an]^ing 

[ 230 ] 
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else in the world. The Government and the npper^ 
governing classes, to excii<3e their domination of the 
labourers, behave like a gipsy who whips his horse 
before he turns a corner and then pretenris he cannot 
hold it in. Ihey stir up their own people and some 
foreign Government, and then j)retcnd tliat for the 
well-being, or the defence, of their people they must 
declare war: w'hich again brings profit only to generals, 
officers, officials, merchants, and, in general, to the 
rich. In reality war is an inevitable result of the 
exjifitence of armies ; and ariines are only needed by 
tioverninents to dominal^e their own working classes. 

The thing is a crime, hut the worst of it is that the 
Government, in order to have a plausilde basis for its 
domination of the people, has to ]>retencrihat«t holds 
the highest religious teaching known to man (the 
Christian), and that it brings up its subjects in this 
teaching. ITiat teaching, however, is in its very nature 
op])Osed not only fb murder but to all violence, and 
therefore the Governments, in order to dominate the 
people and to be considered Christian, had to pervert 
Christianity and to hide its true meaning from the 
people, and thus dcpri\ e men of the well-being Christ 
offered them. 

This perversion Wcas accomplished long ago, in the 
time of that scoundrel the Emperor Constantine, who 
for doing it was enrolled among the saints.* All sub¬ 
sequent Governments, especially our Russian Govern¬ 
ment, do their utmost to preserve this perverted 
understanding, and to prevent iieople from seeing the 
real meaning of Christianity; because having once 
seen the real meaning of Christianity, the people 
would perceive that the Goveriinieiits, with their taxes, 
soldiers, prisons, gallows, and false priests, are not 
only not the pillars of Christianity they profess to be, 
but are its greatest enemies. 

In consequence of this perversion, those frauds which 

* Oonstantinc the Great was decieod to bo a god by the 
Roman Senate, |nd was made a Ghiistiau saint by tlie 
Eastern Church. 
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have surprised you are possible^ and all those terrible 
misfortunes occur from which men suffer. 

The people are oppressed and robbed^ and are poor, 
ignorant, dyiii^ of hunger. Why.^ Because the laud 
is in the hands of the Ach; and the people are en* 
slaved in mills and in factories, obliged to earn money 
because taxes are demanded from them, and the price 
of their labour is diminished while the price of things 
they need is increased. 

How are they to escape ? By taking the land from the 
rich ? But if tliis is done, soldiers will come, and will 
kill the rebels or put them in prison. Seize the mills 
and factories ? The same will happen. Organize and 
maintain a strike? It is sure to fail. The rich will 
hold oi 4 t lon^^r than the workers, and the armies are 
always on the side of the Ccipitalists. The people will 
never extricate themselves from the want in which 
they are kept as long as the army is in the hands of 
the governing classes. “ 

But who comjiose. these armies that keep the people 
in this state of slavery ? Who arc these soldiers that 
will fire at peasants who take the laud, or at strikers 
who will not disperse, or at smugglers who bring in 
goods without paying tuxes ? Who put in prison and 
guard there those who refuse to pay taxes ? The soldiers 
are these same pc.'isants who are deprived of land, these 
same strikers who want better wages, these same tax¬ 
payers who want to be rid of these taxes. 

And why do these people shoot at their brothers ? 
Because it has been instilled into them that the oath 
they were obliged to take on entering the service is 
binding, and that though it is generally wrong to kill 
people, it is riglit to do so at the command of one’s 
simeriors. That is to say, the sumo fraud is played 
off upon them which has struck you. But here we 
meet the question, How is it that sensible people— 
often people who can read, and even educated people— 
believe such an evident lie ? However little education 
a man may have, he cannot but know that Christ did 
not sanction murder, but taught kinfmess, meekness. 
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forgiveness of injuries, love of one^s enemies; and 
therefore he cannot help seeing that on the basis of 
Christian teaching he cannot pledga himself in advance 
to kill all whom he may be ordcg^ to kill. 

llie question is. How can sensible people believe—as 
all now serving in the army have oelieved and still 
believe—such an evident falsehood.^ The answer is 
that it is not this one fraud by itself that takes people 
in, but they have from childhood been deprived of the 
proper use of their ret^soii by a whole series of decep¬ 
tions^ a whole system of frauds, called the Orthodox 
Faith, which is nothing bst the grossest idolatry. In 
this faith people are taught: that God is triple, that 
besides this triple God tliere is a Queen o£ Heaven,* 
and besides this Queen thero are various saints'#ho«ie 
corpses have not dccayed,t and besides these saints 
there are icdns| of the Gods and of tlie Queen of 
Heaven, to which one should offer candles and pray 
with one’s hands; and that the most important and 
holy thing on earth is the pap^ which the priest makes 
of wine and white bread on Sundays, behind a jiarti- 
tion; and that after tlie jiriest has whispered over it, 

• The Holy Vitgin, the * Mother of God ’ and ‘ Queen of 
Heaven/ plays a prominent part in the Orthodox Eastern 
Church. 

t One proof of holiness adduced as justifying admission 
to the rank of sainthood is the nou-deconiposition of the 
holy person’s corpse. These miraculously X'lcserved bodies 
are enshrined in chapels, monasteries and cathedrals, and 
are there visited by pilgrims, who offer up ])rayers at the 
shrine, place candles before it, and usually leave some 
contribution for the heneht of the establishment. 

X The icons of tho Eastern Church ate not ‘graven 
images,' but are xiicturcs painted in a conventional cada¬ 
verous manner on wood; these are often covered with an 
embossed metal cover allowing only the hands and face to 
be seen, and making tlie ic6n as much like an image as a 
picture. 

§ The mixture of bread and wine administered by the 
priests of the Orthodox Eastern Church at the celebration 
of the Eucharist. 
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the wine is no longer wiue^ and the white bread is not 
breads but they are the blood and desh of one of the 
triple GodSj etc. All this is so stupid and senseless 
that it is quite impo|sihle to understand what it all 
means. And the very people who teach this faith do 
not ask you to understand it, but only tell you to 
believe it; and people trained to believe these things 
from childhood can believe any kind of nonsense that 
is told them. And when men have been so befooled 
that they believe that God hangs in the corner,* or sits 
in a morsel of pap which the priest gives ou]^ in a 
spoon ; that to kiss a hoas.*d or some relic and put 
candles in front of them, is useful for life here and 
hereatter-^they are next called on to enter the military 
service, where they are liumhiigged to any extent; 
being first made to swear on the Gospel (in which 
swearing is prohibited) that they wdll do just what is 
forbidden in those Cvospels, and then taught that to kill 
people at the word of those in* command is not a sin, 
but that to refuse to obey those in command is a sin. 
So that the fraud played oft on soldiers when it is 
instilled into them that they may, without sin, kill 
jieople at the wish of those in eommaiid, is not an 
isolated fraud, but is hound up with a whole system of 
deception without which this one fraud would not 
deceive them. 

Only a man quite befooled by the false faith called 
Orthodoxy, palmed oif upon him for true Christian 
faith, can believe that it is no sin for a Christian to 
enter the army, promising blindly to obey any man 
who ranks above him in the service, and, at the will of 
others, learning to kill, and committing that most 
terrible crime forbidden by all moral law. 

A man free from the pseudo-Christian faith that is 
called Orthodoxy, will not believe that. 

And that is why the so-called Sectarians—Christians 

* This refers to the common practice of hanging an icdn 
in the corner of each dwelling-room. These iodns are called 
*g>ds,* and are prayed to in a way Uiat often amounts to 
idolatry. 
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who have repudiated the Orthodox teaching, and ac¬ 
knowledge ChriHt’s teaching as explained in the Gospels^ 
and especially in the Sermon on the Mount—are not 
tricked by this deception^ hut h^ve frequently refused, 
and still do refuse, to he soldiers, con^’ideriug such an 
occux>atioii incompatible with Christianity, and pre¬ 
ferring to bear all kinds of persecution, as hundreds 
and thousands of people arc doing: in Russia many of 
the Doukliohors and Molnkans; in Austria the Naza- 
renes, and in Sweden, Switzerland, and (vermaiiy some 
menders of the Evangelical sects, 'llie Government 
know's this, and is therefore exceedingly anxious that 
the general Church deception, without wdiich its power 
could not he maintaiiiod, should be comu^eiiced with 
every child from early infancy and he coiitiifually 
maintained in such a way that none may escape it. 
The Government tolerates anything else : drunkenness 
and vice (and not only tolerates hut oven organizes 
drunkenness and vic^—they help to stupefy people), 
but by all means in its power it hinders those wdio 
have escaped out of its trap from assisting others to 
escape. 

The Russian Government perpetrate®- this fraud with 
special craft and cruelty. Jt orders all its subjects to 
baptize their children during infancy into the false faith 
called Orthodoxy, and it threatens to punish them if 
they disobey. And wlien the children are baptized— 
that is, are reckoned as Orthodox— then, under threats 
of criminal penalties, they are iorhidden to discuss the 
faith into which, w'lthout their wish, they were baptized; 
and for such discussion of that faith, as well as for re¬ 
nouncing it and changing to another, they are actually 
pnnishetd. So that it cannot be said of Russians in 
general that they beliei'e the Ortliodox Faith—^they do 
not know whether they believe it or not. 'fhey were 
converted to it during infancy, and kept in it by violence 
—^that is, by the fear of punishment. All Russians 
were entrapped into Orthodoxy by cunning fraud, and 
are kept in it by cruel force. 

Using the powir it wields, the Government per- 
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petrates and maintains this frauds and by means of it 
retains power. 

And, therefore, the sole way to free people from 
their many miseries li^s in freeinfir them from the false 
faith instilled into them by Government, and in their 
imbibing the true Christian teaching, which this false 
teaching hides. The true Christian teaching is very 
simple, clear, and obvious to all, as Christ said. But 
it is simple and accessible only when man is freed from 
that falsehood in which we were all educated, and 
which is passed off upon us as God’s Truth. , 

Nothing useful can be poured into a vessel that is 
already full of what is useless. We must first empty 
out what i|3 useless. So it is with the acquirement of 
true*CTiristian teaching. We have first to understand 
that all the stories telling how God made the world 
6,000 years ago; how Adam sinned and the human 
race fell, and how the Son of Ghid (a God born of a 
virgin) came on earth and redeemed man ; and all the 
fables in the Old Testament and in the Gospels, and all 
the lives of the saints with their stories of miracles and 
relics—are all nothing but a gro*^s hash of Jewish super¬ 
stitions and priestly frauds. Only to a man quite free 
from this deception can the clear and simple teaching 
of Christ, which needs no explanation, be accessible 
and comprehensible. That teaching tells us nothing of 
the beginning, or of the end, of the world, nor about 
God and His purpose, nor, in general, about things 
which we cannot and need not know; but it speaks only 
of what man must do to save himself—that is, how best 
to live the life he has come into, in this world, from 
birth to death. For that purpose it is only necessary 
to act towards others as we wish them to act towards us. 
In that is all the law and the prophets, as Christ said. 
And to act in this way we need neither icons, nor relics, 
nor church services, nor priests, nor catechisms, nor 
Governments, but, on the contrary, we need perfect 
freedom from all that; for to do to others as we wish 
thorn to do to us is only possible when a man is free 
from the &blo8 which the priests give out as the only 
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truths and when he is not boinid by promises to act as 
other people may order. Only such a man will be 
capable of fulfilling'—not bis own will nor that of 
other men, but—the will of (xod. 

And the will of God is not tlrat we should fight and 
oppress the weak, but that we should acknowledge all 
men to he our brothers and should serv^e one another. 

These are the thoughts }'our letter has aroused in me. 
I shall be very glad if they help to clear up the ques¬ 
tions you are thinking about. 

[1890.] 



XIX 

PATIUOTISM AND GOVERNMENT 

The time is fast approaching when to call a man a 
patiiot will be the deqiebt insult you can ofifer him, 
Patriotibiii now means advocating plunder lu the interests 
of tlif privileged classes of the particular State system into 
wlucli we have happened to be born '—E. Belfout Bax. 


I. 

I HAVE already several times Expressed the thought 
that iu our day the feeling of patriotism is an unnatural, 
irrational, and harmful feeling, and a cause of a great 
part of the ills from which mankind is suifering; and 
that, consequently, this feeling should not be cultivated, 
as is now being done, but should, on the contrary, be 
suppressed and eradicated by all means available to 
rational men. Vet, strange to say—^though it is undeni¬ 
able that the universal armaments and destructive wars 
which are ruining the peoples result from that one 
feeling—all my arguments showing the backwardness, 
anachronism, and harnifulness of patriotism have been 
met, and are still met, either by silence, by intentional 
misinterjjretatioii, or by a strange unvarying reply to 
the effect that only bad patriotism (Jingoism, or Chau¬ 
vinism) is evil, but that real good patriotism is a very 
elevat^ moral feeling, to condemn which is not only 
irrational but wicked. 

What this real, good patriotism consists in, we are 
never told; or, if onytliing is said about it, instead 
of explanation we get declamatory, inflated phrases, 
or, finally, some other coiicuptioit is substituted for 

r 238 1 
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patriotism—something which has nothing in common 
with the patriotism we all kuow^ and from the results 
of which we all suffer so severely. 

It is generally said that the real, good patriotism 
consists ill desiring for one’s owfi people or State such 
real heiieiits as do not infringe the well-heing of other 
nations. 

'i'alking recently to an Englishman ahout the present 
war,* I said to him that the real cause oi the war was 
not avarice, as people generally say, but patriotism, as 
is evident from the temper of the whole of Kngli!!<h 
Bocief^'. 'J'he Eiiglishman^did not agree with me, and 
said that even were the case so, it resulted from the fact 
that the patriotism at present inspiring Englishmen is 
a bad patriotism ; but that good patriotism, ^cli. gs he 
was imbued w'itli, would cause Englishmen, his com¬ 
patriots, to act i\ell. 

^Then do you wish only Englishmen to act well,^’ 
I asked. • 

'1 wish all men to do so,^ said he ; indicating clearly 
by that reply the cliaracteiistic of true benefits— 
W'hetlier moial, scientific, or even material and practical 
—which is that they spread out to all men. Rut, ei i- 
deutly, to wish such benefits to everyone, not oiil}' is 
not patriotic, but is the reverse of patriotic. 

Neither do the peculiarities of each people constitute 
patriotism, though these things are purposely substi¬ 
tuted for the conception of patriotism by its defenders, 
lliey say that the peculiarities of each people aro 
an essential condition of human jirogress, and tliat 
patriotism, which seeks to maintain those peculiarities, 
is, therefore, a good and useful feeling. Rut is it not 
^uite evident that if, once upon a time, these peculiari¬ 
ties of each people—these customs, creeds, languages— 
were conditions necessary for the life of humanity, in 
our time these same peculiarities fonn the chief obstacle 
to what is already recognised as an ideal—the brotherly 
union of the peoples ? And therefore the maintenance 
and defence of any nationality—Russian, German, 

* That is, the South African War of 1899-1902. 
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French^ or Anglo-Saxon^ provoking the corresponding 
maintenance and defence not only of Hungarian, 
Folish, and Irish nationalities, hut also of Basque, 
Provencal, Mordva,* Tchouvash, and many other 
nationalities—serves n&t to harmonize and unite men, 
hut to estrange and divide them more and more from 
one another. 

So that not the imaginary but the real patriotism, 
which we all know, hy which most people to-day are 
swayed and from which humanity suffers so severely, is 
not the wish for spiritual benefits for one’s own people 
(it is impossible to desire spiritual benefits for line's 
own people only), but is a very definite feeling of 
preference for one’s own people or State above all 
other, peoples and States, and a consequent wish to get 
for that people or State the greiitest advantages and 
power that can be got—^things which are obtainable 
only at the exjicnsc of the advantages and power of 
other }>eopleB or States. v 

It would, therefore, seem obvious that patriotism as 
a feeling is bad and harmful, and as a doctrine is stupid. 
For it is clear that if each people and each State con¬ 
siders itself the best of peoples and States, they all 
live in a gross and harmful delusion. 


II. 

One would expect the harmfulness and irrationality 
of patriotism to be evident to everybody. But the 
surprising fact is that cultured and learned men not 
only do not themselves notice the harm and stupidity 
of patriotism, but they resist every exposure of it 
with the greatest obstinacy and ardour (though without 
any rational grounds), and continue to belaud it as 
beneficent and elevating. 

M’'hat does this mean ? 

* Tho Mordva (or Mordvinian) and Tchouv&sh tribes are 
of Finnish origin, and inhabit chiefly the govermnenta of 
the Middle Volga. 
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Only one explanation of this amazing fact presents 
itself to me. 

All human history, from the earliest times to our 
own day, may be considered as^ movement of the con¬ 
sciousness, both of individuals and of homogeneous 
groups, from lower ideas to higher ouef^. 

llie whole path travelled both by individuals and by 
homogeneous groups may l>e represented as a consecu¬ 
tive flight of steps from the lowest, on tlie level of 
animal life, to tlie liighest attained by the conscious¬ 
ness of man at a given moment of history. 

KIleh luan, like ca(.'h iieparatc homogeneous group, 
nation, or State, always inoved and moves uji this 
ladder of ideas. ISoine portions of hiimayity are in 
front, others lag far behind, others, again*—the 
niaiority—move somewhere between the most advanced 
and the most backward. But all, whatever stage they 
may have reached, are inevitably and irresistibly moving 
from lower to liiglier ■ideas. And always, at any given 
moment, lioth the individuals and the separate groups 
of people—advanced, middle, or backward—stand in 
three diflerent relations to the three stages of ideas 
amid which they move. 

Always, both for the individual and for the sejiarate 
groujis of people, there are the ideas of the past, whiih 
are worn out and have become strange to them, and 
to which they cannot revert: as, for instance, in our 
C'hristian world, the ideas of cannibalism, universal 
plunder, the ra]»p of wives, and other customs of which 
only a record remains. 

And there are the ideas of the present, instilled into 
men’s minds by education, by example, and by the 
general activity of all around them ; ideas under the 
power of which tliey live at a given time : for instance, 
ill our own day, the ideas of property. State organiza¬ 
tion, trade, utilization of domestic animals, etc. 

And thero are the ideas of the future, of which some 
are already approaching realization and are obliging 
people to change their way of life and to struggle 
against the formes ways; such ideas in our world as 
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those of freeing tlie labourers, of equality to 

women, of disusinef flesh food, ete. ; while others, 
tlioii^h already recopiised, have not yet come into 
practical conflict with the old forms of life: such in 
our times are the iih^as (which we call ideals^ of the 
extermination of violence, the arrangement of a com¬ 
munal system of property, of a universal religion, and 
of a general brotherhood of men. 

And, therefore, every man and every homogeneous 
group of men, on whatever level they may stand, 
having behind tliem the worn-out remeiiihrances of the 
past, and before them the ideals of the future7 are 
always in a state of struggle between the moribund 
iileas of the present and the ideas of the future that 
are conjiiig to life. It usually happens that when an 
idea which has been useful and even necessary in the 
{>ast becomes siiporflunus, that idea, after a more or less 
prolonged struggle, yields its place to a new idea 
which YTRn till tlien an ideal, but which thus becomes 
a present idea. 

Rut it does occur that an aiitiiiuated idea, already 
replaced in people^s consciousness by a higher one, is of 
such a kind that its maintenance is profitable to those 
people who have the greatest influence in their society. 
And then it liappens that this antiquated idea, though 
it is in shar]> contradiction to the whole surrounding 
form of life, which has been altering in other respects, 
continues to influence people and to sway their actions. 
iSuch retention of antiquated ideas always has occurred, 
and still does occur, in the region of religion. The 
cause is, that the priests, whose nrolitahlo positions are 
bound up with the antiquated religious idea, purposely 
use their power to hold pcojde to this antiquated idea. 

T^e same thing occurs, and for similar reasons, in the 
political sphere, with reference to the patriotic idea, on 
which all arbitrary power is based. People to whom it 
is profltahle to do so, maintain tliat idea by artificial 
means, thougli it now lacks both sense and utility. 
And as these people possess the most powerful means of 
influencing others, they are able to "chieve their object. 
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In thisj it seems to me^ lies the explanation of the 
strange contrast between the antiquated patriotic idea^ 
and that whole drift of ideas makiiii'in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, which have already entered ^uto‘the consciousness 
of the Christian world. 


III. 

Patriotism, as a feelinfi of exclusive love for one^s 
own people, and as a doctrine of the virtue of sacrificing 
one’s fraiupiillity, one’s property, and even one's life, in 
defence of one^s own people from slaughter and outrage 
hy their enemies, was the highest idea of tlie period 
when each nation considered it feasible and luSt, for its 
own advantage, to subject to slaughter and outrage the 
people of other nations. 

But, already some 2,000 years ago, humanity, 
in the person of the •highest representatives of its 
wisdom, began to recognise the higher idea of a 
brotherhood of man ; and that idea, penetrating man’s 
consciousness more and more, has in our time attained 
most varied forms of re<a]iKation. lliaiiks to improved 
means of communication, and to the unity of industry, 
of trade, of the arts, and of science, men are to-day so 
bound one to another that the danger of conquest, 
massacre, or outrage hy a neighbouring people, has 
quite disappeared, and all peoples (the peoples, out not 
the Governments) live together in peaceful, niutuallv 
advantageous, and friendly commercial, industrial, 
artistic, and scientific relations, which they have no 
need and no desire to disturb. One would think, 
therefore, that the antiquated feeling of patriotism— 
being superfluous and incompatible with the conscious¬ 
ness we have reached of the existence of brotherhood 
among men of different nationalities—should dwindle 
more and more until it completely disappears. YoL 
the very opposite of this occurs : this harmful and anti¬ 
quated feeling not only continues to exist, but burns 
more and more fiercely. 

Q 2 
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Tlie peoples^ without any reasonable ground, and 
contrary alike to their conception of right and to their 
own advantage, not only S}uiipathize with Governments 
in their attacks on (^her nations, in their seizures of 
foreign possessions, and in defending by force what 
they have already stolen, but even themselves demand 
such attacks, seizures, and defences : arc glad of them, 
and take pride in them, llie small oppressed nation¬ 
alities which have fallen under the power of the great 
States—the Poles, Irish, Bohemians, Piniis, or Arine- 
nian«.—resenting the patriotism of their conquerors, 
which is the cause of their c^ipression, catch from'them 
tlie infection of tins feeling of ]iatriotism—which has 
ceased to he necessary, and is now obsolete, uiimeau- 
iiig,ti ind harmful—and c^tch it to such a degree that 
all their activity is concentrated upon it, and they, 
themselves suffering from the patriotism of the stronger 
nations, are ready, for tlic sake of patriotism, to iier- 
petrate on other jicoples the vei y same deeds t^t their 
oppressoj's have perjieti'atod and are per^ictratiug on 
them. 

This occurs because the ruling rhisses (including not 
only tlie actual rulers with their officials, but all the 
classes who enjoy an exceptionally advantageous posi¬ 
tion : the capitalists, journalists, and most of the artists 
and scientists) can retain their po.sitiou—exceptionally 
advantageous in comparison with that of the labouring 
m.'isses—thanks only to the Government organization, 
winch rests on patriotism. They have in their hands 
all the most ]iowerful means of influencing the people, 
and always sedulously su]>port patriotic feelings in them¬ 
selves and m others, more especially as those feelings 
which uphold the Government’s power are those that 
are always best rewarded hy that powder. 

Every official prosjicrs the more in his career, the 
more patriotic he is ; so also the army man gets jpromo- 
tion in time of war—tlic war is produced by patxiotiam. 

Patriotism and its result—wars—give an enormous 
revenue to the newspaper trade, and pioiits to many 
other trades. Every writer, teacher, and professor is 
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more secure in his place the more he pre<aches patriot¬ 
ism. Every Emperor and King obtains the more fame 
the more he is addicted to patrioti^^im 
The ruling classes have in Aieir hands the army, 
money, the schools, tho churches, and the press. In 
the schools they kindle patriotism in the children by 
means of histories describing their own people as the 
best of all peoples and always in the right. Among 
adults they kindle it by spectacles, jubilees, monu¬ 
ments, and by a lying patriotic press. Above all, they 
inflniwe patriotism in this way : perpetrating every kind 
of injustice and liarshnesS against other nations, they 
jirovoke in them enmity towards their own people, 
and then in turn exploit that enmity to embitter their 
people against the foreigner. • 

Tne intensihcatioii of tins terrilde feeling of patriot¬ 
ism has gone on among the European peoples in a 
rapidly increasing progression, and in our time has 
reached the utmost ifmits, beyond whicli there is no 
room for it to extend. 


Within tho memory of people not yet old, an occur¬ 
rence took place showing most obviously the amazing 
intoxication caused by patriotism among the people of 
Christendom. 

The ruling classes of Germany excited the patriotism 
of the masses of their people to such a degree that, in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, a law was 
proposed in accordance with which all the men had to 
Income soldiers: all the sons, husbands, fathers, learned 
men, and godly men, had to learn to murder, to become 
submissive slaves of those above them in military rank, 
and be absolutely ready to kill whomsoever they were 
ordered to kill; to kill men of oppressed nationalities, 
and their own working-men standing up for their rights, 
and even their own fathers and brothers—as was pub¬ 
licly proclaimed by that most impudent of potentates, 
William II. • 
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That horrible meaflare^ nutrapng; all man’s best feel- 
ings in the grossest mannerj was, under the influence 
of patriotismj acquiesced in without murmur by the 
people of Germany. ®It resulted in their victory over 
the French. 'That victory yet further excited the 
patriotism of Germany, and, by reaction, that of France, 
Kiissia, and the other Powers; and the men of the 
European countries unresistingly submitted to the in¬ 
troduction of general military service—i.e., to a state 
of slavery involving a degree of humiliation and sub¬ 
mission incomparably worse than any slavery of the 
ancient world. After this' servile submission of the 
masses to the calls of patriotism, the audacity, cruelty, 
and ^insanity of the Governments knew no bounds. A 
competition in the usurpation of other peoples’ lands 
in Asia, Africa, and America began—evoked partly by 
whim, partly l»y vanity, and partly by covetousness— 
and was accompanied by eve^ greater and greater 
distrust and enmity between tlie Governments. 

llie destruction of the inhabitants on the lands 
seized was accepted as a quite natural proceeding. The 
only question was, who should he first in seizing 
other peoples’ land and destroying the inhabitants.^ 
All the Governments not only most evidently infringed, 
and are infringing, the elementary demands of justice 
in relation to the conquered peoples, and in relation to 
one another, hut they were guilty, and continue to be 
guilty, of every kind of cheating, swindling, bribing, 
fraud, spying, robbery, and murder; and the peoples 
not only sym|)athized, and still sympathize, with them 
in all this, but they rejoice when it is their own Govern¬ 
ment and not aiiuther Government that commits such 
crimes. 

The mutual enmity between the different peoples and 
States has reached latterly such amazing dimensions 
that, notwithstanding the fact that there is no reason 
why one State should attack aiiother, everyone knows 
that all the Governments stand with their claws out 
and showing their teeth, and only waiting for someone 
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to be in tronble^ or become weak^ in order to tear him 
to pieces with as little risk as possible. 

All the peoples of the so-called Christian world 
have been roiluced by patriotism to such a state of 
bnitilitv, that not only those who are obliged to kill or 
be killed desire slaughter and rejoice iii murder, but all 
the people of Europe and America, living peaceably in 
their homes evposed to no daufj^er, arc, at each war— 
thanks to easy means of communication and to the 
press—in the iiosilinn of the sjiectators in a Roman 
cirqjjis, and, like tbi^ni, delight iii the slaug-hter, and 
raise the hloodthiisty cr^, ‘ iw/irc vfrAo/* 

Not adults only, but also children, jiure, wise chil¬ 
dren, rejoice, according to their nalioii'ility, when 
they hoar that the number killed and laceraied by 
lyddite or other shells on some particular day was not 
700 but 1,000 Eiifylislimen or Roers. 

And parents (1 know such cases) encourage their 
children in such hnifhlity. 

But that is not all. Every increase in the army of 
one nation (and each nation, beiiifj: in ilanger, seeks to 
increase its army for patriotic reasons) obliges its neigh¬ 
bours to increase their armies, also from patriotism, and 
this evokes a fresh increase by the first nation. 

And the same thing occurs with fortifications and 
navies: one State has built ten ironclads, a neighbour 
builds eleven; then the first builds twelve, and so on 
to infinity. 

^1*11 pinch you.* ^ And I’ll punch your head.’ ^And 
stab yon with a dagger.’ ‘ And I’ll bludgeon you.’ 
'And Pll shoot you.* . . . Only bad children, drunken 
men, or animals, quarrel or fight so, but yet it is just 
what is going on among the highest representatives of 
the most enlightened Governments, the very men who 
undertake to direct the education and tlie morality of 
their subjects. 

• Pollice verso ('thumb down’) was the aim given in 
the Roman amphitheatres by the spectators amo wished a 
defeated gladiator to be slain. 
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The position is becominp: worse and worse, and there 
is no stopping this desert towards evident perdition. 

ITie one way of escape believed in by credulous 
people has now been closed by recent events. I refer 
to the Hague C’onference, and to the war between 
England and the Transvaal which immediately fol¬ 
lowed it. 

If people who think little, or but superficial!)', were 
able to comfort themselves with the idea that inter' 
national courts of arbitration v*ould supersede wars and 
ever-increasing annaments, the Hague Conference and 
the war that followed it demonstrated in the most 
palpalde manner the impossibility of finding a solution 
of the difficulty in that way. After the Hague Confer¬ 
ence, it became obvious that as long as Governments 
with armies exist, the termination of armaments and of 
wars is impossible. That an agreement should become 
possible, it is necessary that the parties to it should 
trust each other. And in order that the Rowers should 
trust each other, tliey must lay down their arms, as is 
done by the bearers of a fiag of truce when they meet 
for a conference. 

So long as Governments, distrusting one another, not 
only do not disband or decrease their armies, but'always 
increase them in correspondence with augmentations 
made by their neighbours, and by means of spies watch 
every movement of troops, knowing that each of the 
Powers will attack its neighbour as soon as it sees its 
way to do so, no agreement is possible, and every con¬ 
ference is either a stupidity, or a pastime, or a fraud, or 
an impertinence, or all of these together. 

It was particularly lieconiing for the Russian rather 
than any other Government to be the enfant terrible of 
the Hague Conference. No one at home being allowed 
to reply to all its evidently mendacious manifestations 
and rescripts, the Russian C^vernment is so spoilt, that 
—having without the least scruple mined its own people 
with armaments, strangled Poland, pVmdered Turkestan 
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and China, and beinp: specially engfa^ed in sufTocatine: 
Finland—it proposed disarmament to the Governments« 
in full assurance that it would be trusted! 

But strange, unexjiccted) am^ indecent as such a pro- 
Tiosal was—especially at the very time when orders w'ere 
oeing given to increase its army—the words publicly 
uttered in the hearing of the people were such, that for 
the sake of appearances the Governments of the other 
Powers could not decline the comical and evidently 
insincere consultation; and so the delegates met—know¬ 
ing Jin ad\ance that nothing would come of it—and for 
several w'ceks (during which they drew good salaries) 
though they were laughing in their sleeves, they all 
conscientiously ])retended to he much occupied in 
arranging peac^e among the nations. • 

The Hague Conference, followed up as it was by the 
terrible bloodshed of the Transvaal \\ ar, wrhich no one 
attempteil, or is now attempting, to stop, was, never- 
tlieles«, of some use, though not at all in the w-ay 
expected of it—it w'as useful because it showed in the 
most obvious manner that the evils from which the 


peo]>les are suflFering cannot be cured by Governments. 
That Governments, even if they wislied to, can ter¬ 
minate neither armaments nor wars. 


Governments, to have a reason for existing, must 
defend their people from other pco])]e*s attack. But 
not one people wishes to attack, or does attack, another. 
And therefore ClrDveriimeuts, far from wishing for peace, 
carefully excite the anger of other nations against them¬ 
selves. And having excited other jieople^s anger against 
themselves, and stirred np the patriotism of their own 
people, each Government then assures its people that it 
IB in danger and must be defended. 

And having the power in their hands, the Govern¬ 
ments can both irritate other nations and excite 


patriotism at home, and they carefully do both the 
one and the other; nor can they act otherwise, for 
their existence depends on thus acting. 

If, in former times. Governments were necessary to 
defend their peo^de from other people’s attacks, now'. 
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on the contrary, GovernmentB artificially disturb the 
peace that e'cists between the nations, and provoke 
enmity among them. 

W hen it was necess«ry to plough in order to sow, 
ploughing was wise; but evidently it is absurd and 
harmful to go on ploughing after the seed has been 
sown. But this is just what the Governments are 
obliging their }ieople to do: to infringe the unity 
which exists, and winch nothing would infringe if it 
were not for the Governments. 


VI. 

In rcalit^'^’what are these (iovernments, without which 
peojda think they could not exist 

There may ha\e been a time when su(*h iTovernments 
were necessiiry, and when the evil of supporting a 
Government was less than tliat of being defenceless 
against organiziMl neighbours ; bfkt now such Govern¬ 
ments have become unnecessary, and are a far greater 
evil than all the dangers witli winch they frighten their 
subjects. 

N'ot only military Governments, hut Governments in 
general, could be, I will not say useful, but at least 
Ivarmless, only if they consisted of immaculate, holy 
people, as is tlieoretically the case among the Cliinese. 
But then Cxovcrnments, by the nature of their activity, 
which consists in committing acts of violence,* are 
always composed of elements the most contrary to 
lioliiic«<s—of the most audacious, unscrupulous, and 
perverted people. 

A (Toverument, therefore, and especially a Govern¬ 
ment entrusted with military power, is the most 
dangerous organization possible. 

* The word goremmeivt is frequently used in an indefinite 
sense as almost equivalent to management or direction; 
but in the sense m which the woid is used in the present 
article, the charaeteiibtic feature of a Government is that 
it claims a moral right to infiict physical penalties, and by 
its decree to make murder a good action. 
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The Government^ in the widest sense, including 
capitalists and the Press, is nothing else than an 
organization which places the greater }>art of the 
people in the power of a snlhller jiart, who dominate 
them ; that smaller part is suhieet to a yet smaller 
part, and that again to a yet smaller, and so on, reach¬ 
ing at last a few people, or one single man, who hy 
means of military force has power over all the rest. So 
that all tliis organization reseinhlcs a cone, of which all 
the parts are completely in the power of those peo]>le, 
onof that one person, who happen tfi bo at the apex. 

The apex of the cone*is seizi^ by thoco who arc more 
cunning, audacious, and unscrupulous than the rest, nr 
by someone who happens to be the heir «f those who 
were audacious and uuscrupulous. * 

fo-day it may be lloris Godundf,* and to-morrow 
Gregory Otrepyef.t To-day the licentious Catherine, 
who with her paramours has murdered her husband ; 
to-morrow Pougatchef ;J then Paul the madman, 
Nicholas 1., or Alexander III. 

To-day it may be Napoleon, to-morrow a Bourbon or 
an Orleans, a Boulanger or a Panama C'ompany; to¬ 
day it may be Gladstone, to-morrow Salisbury, Cham¬ 
berlain, or Rhodes. 

And to such Governments is allowed full power, not 
only over property and lives, but even over the spiritual 
and moral development, tlie education, and the religious 
guidance of everyoody. 

People construct such a terrible machine of power, 
they allow any one to seize it wlio can (and the chances 
always are that it will he seized by the most morally 
worthless)—they slavishly submit to him, and are then 

• Boris Godan6f, brothpr-in-law of the weak Tsar Py6dor 
Ivanovitch, succeeded in becoming Tsar, and reigned iu 
Moscow from 1598 to 1605. 

t Gregory Otrepyef was a pretender who, passing himself 
off as Dimitry, son of Iv4n ue Terrible, reigned in Moscow 
in 16C5 and 1606. 

X Pougatchef was the leader of a most formidable insur¬ 
rection in 1773-1!^5, and was executed in Moscow m 1775. 
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surprised that evil comes of it. Tliey are afraid of 
Anarchists’ hombs, and are not afraid of this terrible 
organization which is always threatening them with the 
greatest calamities. 

People found it useful to tie themselves together in 
order to resist their enemies^ as the Circassians'*^ did 
when resisting attacks. But the danger is quite past> 
and yet people go on tying themselves together. 

They carefully tie themselves U]) so that one man 
can have them all at his mercy ; then they throw away 
the end of the rope that ties them, and leave it trailing 
for some rascal or fool to seize and to do them whatever 
harm he likes. 

Really, what are people doing hut just that—when 
they selmp, submit to, and maintain an organized and 
military Government? 


To deliver men from the terrible and ever-increasing 
evils of armaments and wars, we want neither con¬ 
gresses nor conferences, nor treaties, nor courts of 
arbitration, hut the destruction of those instruments of 
violence w’hich are called Governments, and from which 
humanity's greatest evils How. 

To destroy Governmental wo/ence, only one thing 
is needed: it is that pc^ople should understand that the 
feeling of patriotism, which alone supports that instru¬ 
ment <)f violence, is a rude, harmful, disgraceful, and 
bad feeling, and, above all, is immoral, it is a rude 
feeling, because it is one natural only to people stand¬ 
ing on the low'est level of morality, and expecting from 
other nations such outrages as they themselves are 
ready to indict; it is a harmful feeling, because it 
disturbs advantageous and joyous, peae^ul relations 
with other peoples, and above all produces that Govern¬ 
mental orgauisAtion under which power may fall, and 

* The Ciicassians, when siirrouTidcd, used to tie them- 
sclvcB together leg to leg, that none might escape, but all 
die tightmg. Instances of this kind occurred when their 
country was being annexed by Russia. * 
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does fall^ into the hands of the worst men; it is a dis¬ 
graceful feeluig^ because it turns man not merely into 
a slave, hut into a fighting cock, a bull, or a gladiator, 
who wastes his strength and |iis life for objects which 
are not his ovi'ii but liis Governments’; and it is an 
immoral feeling, because, instead of confessing oner's self 
a sou of God (as Christianity teaches us) or even a free 
man guided by his own reason, each man under the 
induence of jaitriotism confesses himself the sun of his 
fatlierlaiid and the slave of his Government, and com¬ 
mits actions contrary to liis reason and bis conscience. 

It is only necessary* that jieuplc should understand 
this, and the terrible bond, called Go\ernmeiit, by 
which we are chained together, will fall Jo pieces of 
itself witliout struggle; and with it will evase the 
terrible and useless evils it produces. 

And people are already beginning to understand tliis. 
Tliis, fur iustdiice, is what a citizen of the United {States 
writes; • 

^We are farmers, mech.niics, merchants, manufac¬ 
turers, teachers, and all we ask is the privilege of 
attending to our own business. W'e own our homes, 
love our friends, are devoted to our families, and do 
not interfere with our ueiglihours—we have work to 
do, and wish to w'ork. 

^ Leave us alone ! 

'But they will not—these politicians. They insist 
on governing us and living off our labour, lliey tax 
us, eat our substance, conscript us, draft our boys into 
their wars. All the myriads of men who hve ofF the 
Government depend upon the Government to tax us, 
and, ill order to tax us successfully, standing armies are 
maintained. ’Ihe plea that the army is needed for the 
protection of the country is pure fraud and pretence, 
llie French Government affrights the people by telling 
them that the Germans are ready ana anxious to fall 
upon tliem ; the Russians fear tlie British ; the British 
fear everybody; and now in America we are told we 
must increase our navy and add to our army because 
Europe may at afiy moment combine against us. 
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^Thts ifl fraud and untruth. The plain people in 
France^ Gerniaiiy, Filmland, and America are opposed 
to war. 'We only wish to be let alone. Men with 
wives^ children^ sweethearts, homcs^ aged parents^ 
do not want to (TO off and fight someone. We are 
2 )eare:ible and we tear war ; we hate it. 

'We would like to obey the fJolden Rule. 

''War IS the sure result of the existence of armed 
men. Tliat country which niiiintains a large standing 
army will sooner or later have a war on hand. 'Phe 
man who prides himself on fisticuffs is going some day 
to meet a man w'ho considers hl^nself the better mdb| 
and they will fight. Germany and France have no 
issue save a desire to see which is the better man. They 
have fqpght many times—and they will fight again. 
Not that the people want to fight, but the Superior 
C’lass fan fright into fury, and make men think they 
must fight to protect their homes. 

' So the people who wish to follow the teachings of 
Christ arc not allowed to do so, but are taxed, outraged, 
deceived by (^ovemiiieiits. 

'Christ taught humility, meekness, the forgiveness 
of one's enemies, and that to kill was wrong. The 
Bible teaches men not to swear; hut the Superior 
Class swear us on the Bible in which they do not 
believe. 

'The question is, How are we to relieve ourselves of 
these cormorants who toil not, but who are clothed in 
broadcloth and blue, with brass buttons and many 
costly accoutrements; who feed upon our substance, 
and for whom we delve and dig ? 

' Shall we fight them ? 

' No, we do not believe in bloodshed ; and besides 
that, they have the gmis and the money, and tliey can 
hold out longer than we. 

' But who composes this army that they would order 
to fire upon us ^ 

' IVhy, our neighbours and brothers—deceived into 
the idea that they are doing God's sendee by protecting 
their country from its enemies. VlHien the &ct is, our 
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country ha«i no enemies save the Superior Class, that 
pretends to look out for our interests if we will only 
obey and consent to be tiixed. 

^Thus do they siphon our ijesoilVccs and turn our 
true brothers upon us to subdue and humiliate us. You 
cannot send a telegram to your wife, nor an express 
packaf^c to yoiir friend, nor draw a clioque for your 
grocer, until you first pay the tax to maintain armed 
' men, who can quickly be used to kill you ; and who 
surely will im^inson you if you do not pay. 

^Ilie only relief lies in education. Educate men 
tha1?it is wrong to kill. VlVach them the Golden Rule, 
and yet again teach them the Golden Rule. Silently 
defy this Superior (Jla.s.s by refusing to how down to 
their fetich of bullets, ('ease supporting tl»rpre,j^clicrs 
who cry fur war and spout patriotism lor a cfinsidera- 
tion. Let them go to work as we do. IV'e believe in 
Christ—they do not. Christ spoke what he thought; 
they speak what tlieiy think will please the men in 
power—the Superior (lass. 

^ We will not enlist. will not shoot on their 

order. 'We will not “ cluirge hayoiict upon a mild and 
gentle people. IVe will not lire upon shephenls and 
farmers, htrhting for their firesides, upon a suggestion 
of (^ecil Rhodes. Your false cry of “Wolf! w’olf!” 
shall not alarm us. We jiay your taxes only hecau.se 
we have to, and we will {>ay no longer than we have 
to. We will j)ay no pew-rents, no tithes to your sham 
charities, and we will speak our minds upon occasion. 

‘We will educate men. 

‘And all the time our silent influence will be going 
out, and even the men who are conscripted will l>e half¬ 
hearted and refuse to fight. We will educate men into 
the thought that the Christ Life of Peace and Good¬ 
will is better than the Life of IStrife, Bloodshed, and 
War. 

‘ “ Peace on earth I”—it can only come when men 
do away with armies, and are w illing to do unto other 
men as they would be done by.’ 

So writes a citizen of the Cuited States ; and from 
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various sides, iu various forms, such voices are 

soniidinfr. 

lliis is what a German soldier writes: 

'I went throufjfh tw« campait^ns with the Prussian 
Guards (in 1666 and 1670), and 1 hate war from the 
bottom of my soul, for it has made me inexpressibly 
unfortunate. \Ye wouiideil soldiers p^enerally receive 
such a miserable recompense that we have indeed to be 
ashamed of having once been patriots. 1, for instance, 
pret ninepeiice a day for my rip^ht arm, which was shot 
Lhrouf'h at the attack on St. Privat, Au^^ust 16, 1870. 
Some hiintiiij^ dop^s have more allowed for their khep. 
And I ha\ e suflPered for years from niy twice wounded 
arm Already m 18t56 1 took part in tlie war against 
Austria, and fought at Trauteiiau and Koiiiggratz, and 
«iw horrors enough. In 1876j being in the reserve 
I was called out again ; and, as I have already said, 1 
was wounded in the attack at St. Privat: my right aim 
was twice shot through lengthwise. I had to leave a 
good place in a brewery, and was unable afterwards to 
regain it. Siin*-e then 1 have never been able to get on my 
feet again. The intoxication soon passed, and there was 
nothing left for the ivounded invalid but to keep him&elf 
alive oil a beggarly pittance ekeil out by chanty. . . . 

^ In a world in which people run round like trained 
animals, and are not capable of any other idea than that 
of overreaching one another for the sake of inammou— 
ill such a world let people think me a crank ; but, for 
all that, 1 feel in myself the divine idea of peace, which 
IS so beautifully expressed iu the Sermon on the Mount. 
My deepest conviction is that war is onl\ trade on a 
larger scale—the ambitious and powerful trade v'^tli the 
hajipiuess of the peoples. 

‘ And what horrors do we not suffer from it! '“'^ever 
shall 1 forget the pitiful groans that pierced one the 
marrow! 

‘ People who never did each other any harm begin *o 
slaughter one anotlier like wild animals, and petty, 
slansh souls—implicate the good God, making I^im 
their confederate m such deeds. , 
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' My Ki^hbour in. the ranks had his jaw broken hy a 
bnllett The poor wretch went wild with pain. He ran 
like a madman^ and in the scorching summer heat could 
not even get water to .cool his (horrible wound. Our 
commander, the Crown Prince (who was afterwards the 
noble Emperor Frederick), wrote in his diary : War 
•—-is an irony on the Gospels. 

. People , are beginning to understand the fraud of 
patriousm, in which all the Governments take such 
pains to keep them involved. 


^ But/ it is usually asked, ' w'hat will there be instead 
of Governments ?’ m 

Tlicre will be nothing. Something that haselong 
been useless, and therefore superiiuous and bad, will be 
abolished. An organ tliat, being unnecessary, has 
become harmful, will be abolished. 

^ But,' people genertflly say, ^ if there is no Govern¬ 
ment, people will violate and kill each other.' 

Why? \tliy should the abolition of the organization 
which arose in consequence of violence, and which has 
been banded down from generation to generation to do 
violence—why should the abolition of such an organiza¬ 
tion, now devoid of use, cause people to outrage and 
kill one another ? On the contrary, the presumption 
is th«it the abolition of the organ of violence would 
*6 It ill people ceasing to violate and kill one another. 
y , some men are specially educated and trained to 
'1 d to do violence to other people—^there are men 
'' are supposed to have a right to use violence, and 
who make use of an organization which exists for that 
.11 [ Such deeds of violence and sudi killing are 
/ ui'^idered good and worthy deeds. 

But then, people will not be so brought np, and no 
tiUe will have a right to use violence to others, and 
there will be no organization to do violence, and—as is 
natural to people of our time—^violence and murder will 
always be considered bad actions, no matter who com- 
xoilB them» • 
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But cthould aetft of violence coixtinue to be 
even after the abolition of the Governments; each acta 
will certainly be fewer than are committed now^ wfaeal 
an organization exists c pecially devised to commit 'aela 
of violence, and a state of tilings exists in wliich aots of 
violence and murders are considered good and ’usefbl 
deeds. vs 

The abolition of Governments will merely iriid us of 
an unnecessary organization which we have udnented^ 
from the jiast, an organization for the commissiDn of 
violence and for its justification. ^ ^ . 

'But there a ill then be iio laws, no property^ ilo 
courts of justice, no police, no popular CMlucation,* say 
people wl'o intentionally confuse the use of violence by' 
Governments with various social activities. * ^ ^ 

'Ilie abolition of the organization of GovemmmJ^' 
formed to do violence, does not at all involve 
abolition of what is reasonable and gooi, and ihor^ 
fore not based on violence, in laws or law coUTtl> 
in property, or in police rogalatioiis, or id financw 
arrangements, oi in mpular education. On the 
trary, the absence of the brutal power of Govemrae&t, 
which IB needed only for its own support, will faciUttte 
a jiister and more reasonable social organization, ue^- 
ing no violence. C'ourts of justice, and publie aCM'fad. 
and popular education, will all exist to the 
which they are really needed by the people, bat ^ 
shape which will not involve the evils contains fS^ 
the present form of Government. Only that will W 
destroyed which was evil and hindered the free eiqvee- 
sion of the pe^le’s will. 

But even if we assume that with the absence -bf 
Governments there would he disturbances fuid civil 
strife, even then the position of the |>eople would be 
better than it is at present. The position now is sodi 
that it Is difficult to ime^ne au^hing worse* 
people are rained, and their ruin is becoming *^ore|DS(|. 
more complete. The men are all coii^'erted into 
slaves, and have from day to day to expect ordeie to gb* 
to kill and to be killed. What mere ^ Are the 
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peoplfiv to dSb of hon^r ? Eron that in alreadj^ oegiki- 
nis^ in Rwia, in Italy, and in India. Or are the 
Hfomen as well as the men to go to be soldiers P Jn the 
rrapsyaaLeven that has begun. # 

; So thal! even if the ab^nce of (jk)vernnient really 
ideant Anarchy in the ne^tive, disorderly sense of that 
irord-^-which is far from being the case—even then no 
i^aanjlded disorder could be worse than the position to 
eh^'Crovemments have already led their peoples, and 
bpfWfech they are leading them. 

Ajj^d therefore emancipation from patriotism, and the 
leatruction of the despotism of Government that rests 
a|ibnit, cannot but be beneficial to mankind. 



recollect yourselves ! For the sake of your 
^dW)einfc phy sical and spiritual, for the sake of your 
'mmera and sisters, pause, consider, and think of what 
7911 , are doing! 

foes are 
or the 
that your 

'^'lbe&'~yo\ir only foes—are you yourselves, who by your 
' patriotism maintain the Governments that oppress you 
'laiid make you unhappy. 

They jiave undertaken to protect you from danger, 
'<'«xid they have brought that pseudo-protection to such 
' point that yon have all become soldiers—^slaves, and 
•'aw* all mined, or are being rained more and more, and 
any moment may and should expect that the tight- 
i'Bti^ned cord will snap, and a horrible slaughter of 
'you and your children will commence. 
t*' And however great that slaughter may he, and how- 
8VW that conflict may end, the same state of things will 
cSodtiiiue. fn the same way, and with yet greater 
^lateiuity, the Governments will arm, and min, and 
rytert yhu and your children, and no one will help 
i.to stop it or to prevent it, if you do not help your- 
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And there ie only pne kind of help poeBible—it'Uee 
in the abolition of that terrible linkinjr up into a conh 
of violence, which enables the person or perrans wh<r 
succeed in seizing^ the s]>cv to have pou'cr over all the 
rest, and to hold that power the more firmly the moi^ 
eru^ and inhuman they are, as we see by the eaaee of 
the Napoleons, Nichole 1., Bismarck, Cluunbaplalay 
Rhodes, and our R.us6ian Dictators who rule the peOp).e 
in the Tsar*s name. » ' 

And there is only one way to destroy this hindijEi^ 
togetber—it is by shaking off the hypnotisogi Sf. 
patriotism. ^ 

Understand that all the evils from which you suffef^ 
vou youi^lves cause by yielding to the suwestipqiO 
by w^ch Emperors, Kin^, Members of ParHames^. 
Governors, officers, capitalists, priests, authors, oirthM, 
and all who need this fraud of patriotism in order 
live upon your labour, deceive you ! « 

M^hoever you may he—Frenchman, Russian, Pdlo, 
Englishman, Irishman, or Bohemian—understand that 
all ^our real human interests, whatever they may 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, artistic, or ,^i0iet^ 
tifio—as well as your pleasures and Joys, in no* way 
run counter to the interests of other peoples or Sthtedjl 
and that you are united, by mutual co-operati(^ 
interchange of services, by the joy of wide broSSiMm 
intercourse, and by the intercnanure not merely m 
goods but ^so of thoughts and feelings, with thd folk 
of other lands, ^ 

Understand that the question as to who manages to 
seize Wei-hai-wei, Port Arthur, or Cuba—yourCfoyehi- 
ment or another—does not affect you, or, rather^ tfaM 
every such seizure made by your Government in^j^iea 
you, by inevitably bringing in its train all 
pressurs on you by your Government to force you'-j^ 
take part in the robbery and violence by which 
such seizures are made, or can be retained when'gaadOr 
Understand that your life can in no way he beilend 
Alsace becoming German or French, and Irelanul 
Poland being free or enslaved—^whoever liolds tl|WPg<L. 
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pou wre free to live where you will, if even you be an 
AbatSan, an Irishman, or a Pole. Understand, too, 
by etirring up patriotism you will only make the 
caee irorse^ for thd subjection infwhich your* people are 
lE0nt baa lesulted simply from the struggle between 
\ patriotisms, and every inanife**tation of patriotism in 
006nation T»ro\ oke** a c'orre*<poiiding reaction in another. 
pUnderstauiI that salvation from > our woes is only pos¬ 
sible when you free xour'self irom the obsolete idea 
o(jiatriotiRm and from the ol>c<lieiice to Governments 
that^ based utkui it, and alien you boldly enter into 
the region of that highef idea, the brotherly union of 
peoples, which has long since come to life, and from 
• all ndes is calling you to itself. 

^. tf people would but understand that they aae not 
. the sons of some fatherland or other, nor of Govern- 
" ttuaxisy but are sons of God, and ckn therefore neither 
fUmes nor enemies one to auotlier—those insane, 
Unneoesdary, worn-ouf, pernicious organisations called 
; Governments, and all the sufferings, violations, humilia- 
. and crimes which they occasion, would cease. 

, , {May 10, O.B., 1900,] 
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^THOU SHALT NOT KILL» 
'Thou shalt not kill/—ExoP. xx. 18. 


when 

they that take the sword shall perish 
sword!*-— Matt. xxvi. 52. ^ \ t' ^ 

'Therefore all things whatsoever ye would "thht 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.*—M ati» vi^ 

Whkn Kiii^ are executed aftdt trials as in the e^ 
of Charles h, Louis XVl.^ and Maximilian of JhleacnBOt^;' 
or when they are killed in Court conspirades!, 

Peter IIL, Paul, and various Sultans, ShahS/ 
Khans—little is said about it; but when th^ are, hiSM' v 
witiiout a trial and without a Court ixinspiraieyj^HuV'inf'': 
the case of Henry IV. of France, Alexander 2l.,'the*.^; 
Empress of Austria, the late Shah of Persia, aad//' 
recendy, Humbert—such murder^ excite the greatest!*' 
sujmrise and indignation among Kiiign and 
and Idieir adherents, just as if they themselves nevee.'! 
took part in murders, nor profited 'by them, nioir Imfe; ■ 
gated tiiem. But, in £ict, tiie mildest of the nidrdcBFei}*.; 
Kinp (Alexander 11. or Humbert, for iiista&<H»), iisk tv.' 
speiS; of executions in^ their outi countries, were in^I 
gators of, and accomplices and partakers in, thMitirijv,'- 
of tens of thousands of men perished on m 
of battle; while more cruel Kuigs and Smperbcs have^' 
been guiliy of hundreds of thouerfuids, and even 
ofmurdete. 

The teaching of Ckiis^ re^ieals the laW,' Aif.eimfil|r 
an ^e,'and a tooth^for a tooth'}, but those'whftAditfii''- 
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. to that latr/aiid bUU ollog' to it^ and who 

, at||^ it ^ a ternblo degree—^not only claiming ^an eve 
mi but without provocation^ decreeing the 

.^Ijibghter of thousands^ as the^ do when they declare 
—^have no right to be indij^nt at the application 
f;jtf 'that same law to themselves in so small and insignifi- 
V'wit 'U' degree that hardly one King or Emperor is 
kUled for each hundred thousand, or perhaps even for 
*eiic3i million, who are killed by the order and with the 
OjODsent of Kings and Emperors. Kings and Emperors 
^OOt* only should not be indimiaut at such murders as 
,lho& of Alexander II. and Humbert, but they should 
^rprised that such murders are so rare, considering 
' , cont^ual and universal example of milder that 

'i'th^.give to'mankind. ^, 

- '*n>e crowd are so hypnotized that they see what is 
on before their eyes, but do not understand 
•'its m.eaning. They see what constant care Kings, 
dhSmpeiiwa, and Presulents devote to their disciplined 
4;hey see the reviews, parades, and mauceuvres 
['ibe'lralers hold, about which they boast to one another; 
tttd; the people crowd to see their own brothers, 
lll^htly dressed up in fools* clothes, turned into 
'^IlShines to the sound of drum and trumpet, all, at 
of one man, making one and the same move- 
/ 'ment at one and the same moment—^but they do not 
'.•i'disdenitaiid a hat it all means. Yet the meaning of this 
dz^ixig is very clear and simple: it is nothing but 
.o^j^poratioii for killing. 

stupefying men in order to make themht insiru- 
K nmtB for murder. And those who do this, who chiefly^ 
[:apraet this and are proud of it, are the Kings, Emperors 
esideiits. And it is just these men—wno are 
occupied in organizing murder and who have 
'^, 10^0 'murder tlieir profession, who wear military 
.^^worow and carry murderous weapons (swords) at 
sides—that aze horrified and indignant when 
;*iMb of themselves is murdered. 

murder of Kings—the murder of Humbert—is* 
4 /tmfolojL but not on account of its cruelty. The thing ; 
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done by command of Kings slid Emperors—not only 
past events such as the massacre of St. Bartholciiti{BiVj 
relimous butcheries, the terrible repressions of peasant 
reb^ions, and Paris c^ufis ifdtat, out the present-^y 
Government executions, me doii^-to-death of prison^.'] 
in solitary confinement, the Disciplinary HatUuionSj the 
hangings, the beheadings, the shootings and slaujghti^u 
in wars—are incomparably more cruel than the murdere^ 
committed by Anarchists. Nor are these' murder 
terrible because undeserved. If Alexander II. 
Humbert did not deserve death, still less did' tliS'l 
thousands of Russians who perished at PleVn^ dr ofv 
Italians who perished in Abyssinia. Such murders areV 
terrible, not because they are cruel or unmerited^ 
but beca&e of the unreasonableness of those 
commit them. . ; 


If the re^cides act under the influence of p^mn^# 
feelings of indignation evoked by the sufJjjBiringB 
oppres^ people, for which tliey hold Alexander of 
Caraot or Humbert responsible; or if they act from * 
personal feelings of revenge, then -however immoral 
their conduct may be—it is at least intelligible; 
how is it that a body of men (Auarcliists, we are told) 
such as those by whom Bresci %vus sent, and who axe 
now threatening another Emperor—how is that the^. 
cannot devise any better means of improving tlie copdt* 
tion of humanity than by killing {teople whobe doBtruo-' 
tion can no more be of use t&in the decapitation of,', 
that mythical monster on whose neck a new hea^ 
speared as soon as one was cut off } Kings 
Emperors have long ago arranged for themselvaB 'a . 
system like that of a magazine-rifle : as soon 'as ^ 
bullet has been discbarg^ another takes its ^ 

he roi est mart, vive le rail So what is the 
hilling them ? , 

Only on a most superficial view, can the killfacw <ir.^ 
these mea seem a means of saving the nations, tspiifi. '■ 
oppression and from wars destmetive of human life./' 

One only need remember that similar oppressipQ^nAV 
similar war went on, no matter who was at.the 
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i fe wvBimtaent—or Alexander^ Frederiak or 
Wiyi^Ln^ Nftpoleon or Louis, Palmerston or Gladstone, 
^CjJSjhaley or anyone else—^in order to understand that 
'^Hbnot ao7 particular mrson ^ho causes these oppres- 
and these wars from which the nations suffer, 
no misery of nations is caused not by particular 
'jpexybns, but by the particular order of Society under 
trhidi toe people are so tied up together that they find 
themselves all in the power of a few men, or more often 
the power of one single man: a man so perverted by 
*hijMinnataral position as arbiter of the fate and lives of 
pillions, that ne is always in an unhealthy state, and 
.^wa^ suffers more or less from a mania of self-aggran¬ 
dizement, which only his exceptional positioj^ conceals 
from general notice. ^ . 

*; from the fact that such men are surrounded 

earliest childhood to the grave by the most insen¬ 
sate luxury and an atmosphere of falsehood and flattery 
which always accompanies them, their whole education 
and all their occupations are centred on one object: 
^leaiming about former murders, the best present-day 
^^ys of murdering, and the best preparations for future 
murder. From childhood they leam about killing in 
all its possible ff»ruis. They mways carry about with 
them murderous weapons—swords or sabres; they dress 
4bsnEiBelve8 in various uniforms; they attend parades, 
'nmwB and mauceuvres; they visit one another, pre- 
Jmting one auotiicr with Orders and nominating one 
{another to the command of regiments—and not only 
[ does no cmc tell them plainly what they are doing^ or 
'ny that to bubv one's self with {ureparatious for kuling 
^ revolting and criminal, but from all sides they hear 
'^jofhing but approval and enHiusiasmforall this activity ' 
id ^heirB. Kvery time they go out, and at each parade' 
-imd review, croiras of people flock to greet them with 
JgnilhasiaBm, and it seems to tliem as if &e whole nation 
approves of their conduct. The only part of the Press 
thsh wdies them, and that seems to them the expres- 
4im of the foelings of the whole people, or at least 0f 
representatives, most slavishly extols their every ' 
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'word aud action, however silly or wicked they may be. 
Those around them, men and women, clergy and laity 
—all people who do not prize human dignity—vying 
with one another in reined flattery, agree with them 
about anything and deceive them about everything, 
making it impossible for them to see life as it is. Such 
rulers might lire a hundred years without ever seeing 
one single really iiideiiendeiit man or ever hearing the 
truth spoken. One is sometimes appalled to hear of 
the words and deeds of these men ; but one need only 
consider their position in order to understand that any- 
one ill tlicir place would act as they do. If a reasonable 
man found him'self in tlieir place, there i** only one 
reahouabl^actiou he could 2»erforni, and that would be 
to get gway from such a position. Any one remaining 
in it would behave as they do 

Mliat, indeed, must go on in the head of Some 
^Vilhelm of Gerniaiiy—a iiarrow'-niiuded, ill-educated, 
vain man, with the ideals of a German Junker—when 
there is nothing he can say so stu^iid or so horrid that’ 
it will not be met bj' an enthusiastic ^ Iloch V and he 
commented on by the Press of the entire world as 
though it were something hitrlily important. When 
he says tliat, at his word, soldiers should he ready to 
kill their own fathers, people shout ' Hurrah ]' 
he says that the (hisjiel must be iiuroduced with an 
iron fist —‘ Hurrah !' When lie says the army is to take 
no prisoners in China, hut to slaughter everybody, be 
is not put into a lunatic asylum, but people shout 
'Hurrah !’ and set sail for China to execute his com¬ 
mands. Or Nicholas II. (a man naturally modest) 
begins his roigii hy announcing to venerable old men’ 
who hail expressed a w'lsh to h<^ allowed to discuss thmr 
own affairs, that such ideas of self-government were 
‘ insensate dreams/—and the organs of the Pr^ be , 
sees, and tlie people he meets, praise him for it'. Ho . 
proposes a childish, silly, and hypocritical project of ’ 
universal peace, while at the same time ordering 
increase in the army—and there are no limits to the 
laudations of bis ivisdom and virtue. Without any' 
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needj he foolishly and mercilessly insults and oppresses 
a whole nation^ the Finiis^ and again he licars nothing 
but praise. Finally^ he arranges the Chinese slaughter 
—^terrible in its injustice^ cna^lty and incompatibility 
with his peace projects—aiid^ from all sides, people 
‘ applaud him, botn as a victor and as a continuer of his 
father^s peace polic}\ 

What, indeed, must be going on in the lieads and 
hearts of those men ^ 

So it is not the Alexanders and Humberts, nor the 
Wilhelms, Nicholases, and ChainberLains—though they 
d^ree these oppressions of the nations and tliese wars 
—who are really the most guilty of these sms, but it is 
rather those who place and support them in jjie position 
of arbiters o\er the lives of their fellow-niei^ And, 
therefore, the thing to do is nut to kill Alexanders, 
Nicholases, Wilheliii'^, and Humberts, but to cease to 
support the arrangement of society of wliich they are a 
result. And what Mip|>ortB tlie present order of society 
is the Belhshness and stupefaction of the peujiie, who 
sell their freedom and honour for iiisigniHcant material 
advantages. 

People who stand on the lowest rung of the ladder— 
partly as a result of being stupefied by a patriotic and 
pseudo-religious education, and partly for tlie sake of 
personal advantages—cede tlieir freedom and sense of 
human dignity at the bidding of these who stand above 
them and,offer them material advantages. In the same 
way—in coiisecpieuce of stupefaction, and chiefly for the 
sake of advant^es—those ivho are a little higher up the 
' ladder cede their freedom and manly dignity, and 
the same thing repeats itself with those standing yet 
higher, and so on to the topmost rung—to those who, 
or to him who, standing at the apex of tlie social cone 
have nothing more to obtain: for whom the only 
, motives of action are love of power and vanity, and who 
are generally so perverted and stupefied by the power 
of life ^d death which they hold over their fellow-men, 
hud by the consequent servility and flattery of those 
•who auVround Uiem, that, without ceasing to do evil. 
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they feel quite assured that they are benefactors to the 
human race. 

It is the people who sacrifice their dij^ity as men for 
material profit that pitjiiuce these men who cannot act 
otherwise than as they do act, and with whom it is use¬ 
less to he aiifiTry for their stupid and wicked actions. 

1 o kill such men is like whipping children whom one 
has first s]>oilt. 

Tliat nations should not be oppressed, and tliat there 
should be none of these useless warin, and that men 
may not be indiguant with those who seem to cause 
these e\uls, rind may not kill them—it seems that onty a 
very small thing is necess.iry. It is necessary that men 
should ujtj^erslaud tilings as they are, should call them 
by thei^ riglit iiames^ and sliould know that an army is 
an instrument for killing, and that the enrolment and 
management of an army—the very things which Kings, 
Emperors, and Presidents occupy themselves with so 
selt-coufidently—is a preparation fer murder. 

If only each King, Emperor, and President under¬ 
stood that his work of directing armies is not an 
honourable and impoi-taut duty, as nisilatterers persuade 
liiin it is, hut a had and shanieAil act of preparation for 
murder—and if each private individual understood that 
the payment of taxes wlierewith to hire and equip 
soldiers, and, above all, army-service itself, are not 
matters of indifference, but are bad and shamefied 
actions by which he not only permits but participates 
in murder—then this power or Emperors, Kings, and ' 
1^residents, which now arouses our indignation, and 
which causes them to be murdered, would disappear cf 
itself. 

So that the Alexanders, Carnots, Humberts, and 
others should not be murdered, but it should be 
exjilaincd to them that they are themselves raurderm, 
and, chiefly, they should not be allowed to kill people; 
men should refuse to murder at their command. 

If people do nut yet act in this way, it is onl^ 
hccauae Governments, to maintain themselves, diln 
gently exercise a hypnotic influence upon the people. 
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And, thetefore, we may help to prevent people killing 
either Kings or one another, not hy killing—murder 
only increases the hypnotism—but by arousing people 
from their hypnotic condition. * 

And it is this I have tried to do by these remarks. 

[Angiiat 8, os., 1900.] , 

i 

Prohibited in Kussia, an attoTn))t was made to print this 
article in the RusM.in language in Germanv ; but the edition 
was^eized in July, 1903, and aller a Inat in the Provincial 
Court of Leipzig (August, 1903; it was pronounced to be 
insulting to uie German Kaiser, and all copies were ordered 
to be destroyed. 
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TO THE TSAR AND HIS ASSISTANTS 

Again there are murders^ again disturliances *and 
slaughter in the streets, again we shall have execu- 
tionsj false accusations, threats and anger on 

the oiij^ side ; and hatred, thirst for vengeance, and 
readiness for self-sacrifice, on the other. Again aU- 
Russians are divided into two hostile camps, and 
are committing and preparing to commit the greatest 
crime.s. • 

Very jiossihly the disturbances that have now broken 
out may be suppresseil, thougli it is also possible that 
the troops of soldiers and of police, on whom the 
Government jdace such reliance, may realize tliat they 
are being calliHl on to commit the terrible crime 
fratricide—and may refuse to obey. But ei'^en if tho 
present disturbance is suppressed, it will not be extin* 
guished, but will liiirii in secret more and more fiercely, 
and will inevitably burst out sooner or later with 
increased strength, and produce yet greater sufferings 
and crimes. , 

AVhy is this.^ Why should these things occur, when •' 
they might so easily be avoided ? 

We address all you who are in power, from the 
the members of the Council of State, and Ministers, ta 
the relation‘s—uncles, brothers, and entourage of‘the,. 
T^ar, and all who can hiffuence him by persua^os. 
M'e appeal to you not as to enemies, hut as to brothers, 
who, whether willingly or not, are inseparably bound 
up W'ltl 
on you 


us, so tnat au ttie suirermgs we unaergo react 
ilso—and react much more namfully if you feel 
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that you could remove these suiferiiL^ but have failed 
to do BO—we appeal to you to act so that the existiujif 
state of things may cease. 

It seems to you, or to most!of you, that it lias all 
happened because^ amid the regular current of life, 
some troublesome, dissatisfied men have arisen, who 
disturb the people and interrupt this regular current; 
and that what is wrong is all the fault of these people. 
So that these troublesome, dissatisfied people should he 
subdued and re]>ressed, and then oveiything will again 
go all right, and nothing will need to lie altered. 

But if, really, it weie all due to troublesome and 
wicked men, it would Ik* only neee«-saiy to caU*h them 
and shut them up in prison and execute thei?'<^nd all 
disturbances would l>e at end, But, iu fact,^during 
more than thirty years, these people liave lieen caught, 
imprisoned and executed, or iianishcd by thousands— 
yet thmr number is ever increasing, and discontent with 
the present conditions of life not only grows, but spreads 
■ so that it has now reached milliniis of the working 
.classes—the great majority of the whole nation. Evi¬ 
dently this dissatisfaction is not caused by trouble-^ome 
and Avicked men, but by something else. And you of 
the Government need only turn your attention for a 
'moment from the acute strife in w'hich you are now 
absorbed, and cease to credit naively the statement 
made by the Minister of the Interior in a recent 
circular, namely, that ^it is only necessary for the 
police to disjiersc the crowd promptly, and to fire at it 
if it does not disjioi&e, for all to be tranquil and quiet,' 
and you will clearly see the cause that produ(*es discon¬ 
tent among the people, and finds expression in disturb¬ 
ances which are assuming ever greater and wider and 
deeper dimensions. 

1 nose causes are, that because, unfortunately, a Tsar 
• who had freed the serfk happened to be murdeied by a 
small group of people who mistakenly imagined that 
they would thereliy serve the nation, the Government 
has not only decided not to advance in the direction of 
gracTuaBy discardi:|2g despotic methods '^,at variance with 
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all the present conditions of life)^ but, on the contrary, 
imasfiniiig safety to lie in those coarse and olisolete 
methiuls of despotism—instead of advancing in agree¬ 
ment with the general d^^'clopmeiit and increasing com¬ 
plexity of modern life—has, for twenty years, not even 
Stoml still, but has receded, and by this retrograde 
mo\ement has sejiarated itself more and more from 
the people and tlieir demands. 

So that it is not some wicked and troublesome people, 
but it is you yourselves—the rulers, who do not wish to 
consider anything but your own tranquillity for the 
passing moment. The thing needed is not that you 
should defend yourselveii from enemies who wish to 
injure 5 ^ —no one wishes to injure you—but the thing 
needed''s, that having lecognised the cause of the social 
discontent you should remove it. Men, as a whole, 
cannot desire discord and enmity, hut always prefer to 
live m agreement and amity with their fellows And 
if they now are disquiet and sei'in to wish you ill, it is 
only because you appear to them as an obstacle depriving 
not only them, but millions of llieir brothers, of the 
beat human blessings—-freedom and enlightenment. 

lliat they may cease to be perturbed and to attack 
you, very little is nsquired, and that little is so neces- 
sarj* for you yoarsclves, and woubl so evidently give 
you peace, that it will be strange indeed if you do not 
grant it. 

’Wliat needs to be done at once is very little. Only^ 
the following; 

PM: lo grant the jieasants equal rights with all 
otlier citizens, and therefore to— 

(a) Ahulish the stupid, arbitrary institutioii of the 
Zt*ni&kif Natchdbi'ikHj* 

{h) Repeal the sjiecial rules, framed to regulate the 
relations between workmen and their employers. 

(c) Free the peasants from the constraint of needing > 
pahsports to move from place to^ place, and also ;l^m 
the compulsion laid only on tliem, to furnish lodg^mg 
and horses for officials, qnd men for police service. 

* See footnote, p. 19C. 
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(rf) Free them from^the unjust law which makes them 
jointly rei!.pon8ihle for other peasants' debts, and from 
the land-redemption payments winch have already, 
long ago, exceeoed the value cd the laud received by 
them at the time of their emancipation 
(c) And, chiefly, abolish the senseless, utterly un¬ 
necessary and sliamefnl system of corporal punishment, 
which has been retaiiiiMl only for the mo‘<t industrious, 
> moral, and niimerous class of the population. 

^To equalize the rights of the peasantry' (who form the 
immense maiority of the people) with the rights of the 
other classes is jiarticularly iiiiportaiit, for no social 
system can be durable or stable, under which the 
majority does not enjoy equal rights hut is kyit in a 
servile position, and is hound by cxcc]>tu>iial laws. 
Only when the labouring majority have the sani% rights 
as all other citizens, and arc freed from shameful dis¬ 
abilities, is a firm onler of society possible. 

Secondfif: The Statute of Increased Protection*— 
tvhich abolishes all existing laws and hands over the 
population into the jiower of oflicials, who are often 
immoral, stupid, and cruel—must cea^e to he ajiplieil. 
Its disuse is syiccially important because, by stopping 
the action of the common law, it develoyis the practice 
of secret denunciations and the s])y system, it en- 
. courages and evokes gross violciice, often employed 
against working men who liave diifcrcnccs with their 
employers or witli the land-owmers (nowhere are such 
cruelties practised as in the districts where this statute 
Is in force). Rut above all is its disuse inijiortant, 
because to this terrible mea«:ure, and to it alone, do wc 
owe the introduction and more and more frequent 
infliction of capital punishment—winch most surely 
, depraves men, is contrary to the Ohristian spirit of the 
Russian people, was formerly unknown in our code of 
laws, ana is itself the greatest of crimes, and one for¬ 
bidden by God and by conscience. 

Thirdly: All liarriers to education, instruction, and 


* See footnote, p. 202. 
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to imparting knowledge^ should be destroyed. It is 
necessary— 

(a) To make no distinctions debarring people of any 
class from education^ and therefore to abolish flul 
restrictions aimed spec^ially at the peasant class (for*, 
bidding popular readings, classes^ and books^ for some 
reason supposed to be bad for the common people). 

(b) To allow people of any race or religion (not 
excepting the tfews, who for some reason are now 
deprived of tliat right) to have access to all schools. 

(c) lb cease to hinder teachers from using in schcbl 
the language spoken by the children who attend «the 
school. 

(d) And, ahove all, to allow the establishment and 
contjnOfli».:ce of all sorts of private schools (elementary 
and higher) by all who wish to devote themselves to 
education. 

lb set education and instruction free from the re> 
straints now imposed upon them is important^ because 
these re^traintl• alone hinder tlie ^working people from 
freeing theniselves ft om that very ignorance which now 
serves the tioveriinieiit as a chief excuse for imposing 
restraints on the peasant'?. I'he liberation of the work¬ 
ing classe-? from i Joveriimental interference in matters 
of education would he the ea'xiost and quickest way to 
enable the peiqde to gain all the knowledge they 
necd^ ill plac'e of such kuoivledge as is now being 
forced upon them. Liberty for private schools to be 
opened and maintained by private people would end' 
the disturliaiices now coutiiiually arising among students 
dissatisfied with tlic management of the establishments 
in w'hich they find tliemsolvcs. Were there no obstacles 
to opening private schools and colleges^ both elemen¬ 
tary and advanced, young people dissatisfied with the 
management of the Government educational institu¬ 
tions would enter private establishments which suited 
their requirements. 

Lastly, fourthly, and most important of all^ all 
limitation of religious liberty should be abblishedi* It 
is necessary— 
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(a) To repeal all the lawq under which any seces> 
aion from uie established Church is punished as a 
crime. 

(5) To allow Old-Believers,^ Baptists, Molok&ns,t 
Stundists,^ and others, to open and maintain churches, 
chapels, and houses of prayer. 

To allow relig'ious meetings and the preaching of 
all feiths. 

(d) Not to hinder people of different faiths from 
ed.acating their children in those faiths. 

It is necessary to do this because, apart from the 
fact shown by history and science, and generally ad¬ 
mitted, that religious persecutions fail to effect their 
object, and even produce a reverse edeot by sLidngthen- 
ing what peoiile wish to destroy—and apart faom the 
fact that the intervention of Government in matters of 
faith produces that most harmful and therefore worst 
of vices, hypocrisy, wliicli Christ so strongly denounced, 
—not to speak of alt that, the interference of Govern¬ 
ment in matters of faith hinders each individual and 
the whole people from attaining that highest blessing— 
union with one anotlicr. For union is attained, not by 
the forcible and impossible retention of all men in the 
bonds of one and tlie same external, once-accepted, 
confession of a religious teaching to which infallibility 
is attributed, but only by the free advance of the 
whole of humanity towards truth, which alone, thei’e- 
fore, can ti*uly unite men. 

Such are the modest and easily reaHztiblc desires, we 
believe, of the immense majority of the Russian people. 

' * The Old-Believers is a general name for the sects that 
separated from the Riisso-Greek Olmrch in the seventeenth 
and early in the eighteenth centuries. 

t The Molokdns are a more modern sect They reject 
. the Sacraments and the ceremonial of the Russo-Greek 
Ghurcli, and pay much attention to ilie Bible. 

t Stundlst is a general name for the Protestant and 
;Tationali8tlc sects of many shades that have rapidly sprung 
up and increased, chiefly m South Russia, during the last 
quarinr of a centurya 

‘ 6 2 
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Tlie adoption of these measures would undoubtedly 
pacify the j>eople, and free them from those terrible 
Buiferingfs and (what is worse than sufferings) crimes, 
which will inevitably hb committed on both sides, if 
the Government busies itself only with the suppression 
of these disturbances, leaving their cause untouched. 

We appeal to you all—to the Tsar, to the Ministers, 
to the Alerahers of the Council of State, to the Privy 
C'Ouiicillors, and to those who surround the Tsar—to 
all, in gcnerjtl, who liave power : to help to give peace, 
to the nation, and free it from suffering and crime. 
We apjical to you. not as to men of a hostile camp, but 
as to men who must of necessity agree with us, as to 
fellow-iS^Vkers and brothers. 

It cannot he that, in a society of men mutually 
liound together, one sccfioii should feel at case while 
it iR ill with another. And especially is this so if it 
is the majority that suffers. It can bo well for all, 
only u'hen it is well for the strongest and moat Indus* 
trious majority, which supports the whole society. 

Help, then, to improve the position of that majority, 
and help it in that which is most important: in what 
regards its freedom and enlightenment. Only then 
can your pfisition also he safe and really strong. 

''lliis is w^i1^en by Leo Tolstoy, who in writing it ’ 
h;is tried to enpresa not bus own thoughts only, hut the 
0 [)niion of many of the best, kindest, most disinterested, 
most reasonable jieople—who all df3sire these things. 

[March 15, o.s., 1001.] 
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A REPLY TO THE SYNOD’S EDICT OF EXCOM- 

^IITXICATION, AND TO LE'ITERS RECEIVED 
RY ME CON( ERNING IT 

*He who begins by loving Christiaiiifcy better iliSCh truth, 
will procuud by loving his own sect or church bq|;ter than 
Chri«tianjty, aiivl tnd in loving hiiiisulf better than all.’— 
COLEUlDdE. 

At first 1 did not wish to reply to the Synod's Edict 
about me but it has called forth very many letters in 
which correi<pondeuts unknown to me write— some of 
them scolding me for rejecting things 1 iiev'cr i ejected ; 
others exhorting me to believ e m tilings I have always 
believed in ; others, eigaiii, expre^asiiig an agreement 
with me which probably does not rezUly exibt, and a 
sym^thy to wliich 1 am hardly entitled. So I have 
decided to reply both to the Edict itself—indicating 
what is unjust in it—and to tlic communications of my 
unhnown correspondents. 

The Edict of tlie Synod has^ in general^ many defects. 
It is either illegal, or else intentionally eijuivocal; it is 
■ arbitrary^ unfounded^ untruthful, and is also libellous^ 
anti incites to evil feelings and deeds. 

It is illegal or intentionally equivocal; for if it is 
intended as an Excommunication from the C'hurchj 
it fails to conform to tlie Cliurch regulations subject to 
which Excommunications can be pronounced ; while if 
it is merely an announcement of the fact that one who 
does not believe in the (’hurch and its dogmas docs 
not belong to the (’hurch—that is self-evident, and the 
announcement caiT have no purpose other than to pass 
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for an Excommunication without really being one ; as 
happened^ in fact^ for that is how the Edict has been 
understood. i 

It is arbitrary, for it accuses only me of disbelief in 
all the points enumerated in the Edict; whereas many^ 
in fact almost all educated people, sliare that disbeli^ 
and have constantly expressed and still express it both, 
in conversations, in lectures, in pamjdilets and in books. 

It is unfounded because it gives as a chief cause of 
its publication tlie great circulation of the false teach¬ 
ing wherewith I pervert the tieople—^whereas I am Well 
assured that hardly a hundred people can he found 
who shife my views, and the circuJation of ray writings 
on religion, thanks to the Censor, is so insignificant 
that the' majority of those who have read the Synod’s 
Edict have not the least notion of what I may have 
written about religion—as is shown by the letters 1 
have received. „ 

It contains an obvious falsehood, for it says that 
efforts have been made by the Church to show me mjr 
errors, but that these efforts have been unsuccessful. 
Nothing of the kind ever took place. 

It constitutes what in legal terminology is called a 
libel, for it contains assertions known to i>e fidse and 
tending to my hurt. 

It is, finally, an incentive to evil feelings and deeds, 
for, as was to be expected, it evoked, in mienlightened 
and unreasoning people, anger and hatred against me, 
culminating in threats of murder expressed in letters 
I received. One writes: ' Now thou hast been anatbe* 
matized, and after death wilt go to everlasting torments, ' 
and wilt perish like a dog . . . anathema uixm tbee^ 
old devil ... be damned.* Another blames tlia 
Government for not having, as yet, shut me up in ft 
monastery, and fills his letter with abuse. A third 
writes : * If the Government does not get rid of you, 
we will ourselves make you shut your mouth,’ and the 
letter ends with curses. ^ May you he destroyed—^you 
blackguard !* writes a fourth ; ^ I shall find means to do, 
it . . . and then follows indecent Vihuse. After 
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publication of the Synod’s Edict 1 also noticed iiidica- 
tiouB of anger of this kind in some of the peojde 1 met. 
On the very day (February 2#) when tlie Edict was 
made public^ while crossing a public square 1 heard 
the words: ‘ See ! there goes the devil in human form^^ 
and had the crowd been composed of other elements 
I should very likely have been beaten to deaths as 
happened some years ago to a man at the Pantele'ymon 
Chapel. 

So that, altogether, the Synod’s Edict i«« very bad ; 
and the statement, at the end, that those wlio sign it 
pray that 1 may become such as they are, does not 
make it any better. ^ 

That relates to the Edict as a whole ; as to details, 
it is wrong in tiie following ]>articulars. It isi^said iii 
the Edict; ' A writer well known to the world, Russian 
W birth. Orthodox by baptism and education—Count 
Tolstoy—under the reduction of his intellectual pride 
has insolently risen against the Lord and against his 
Christ and against his holy heritage, and has pub¬ 
licly, in the sight of all men, renounced the Orthodox 
Mother Church which has reared him and educated 
him.' 

, That I have renounced the Church which calls itself 
Orthodox is perfectly correct. 

But I renounced it not because [ had rison against the 
Lord, but, on the contrary, only because with all the 
strength of my soul 1 wisheil to serve him. Before 
renouncing the Church, and fellowship with the people 
' which was inexpressibly dear to me,‘ I—having seen 
■ some reasons to doubt the C’hurch's integrity—devoted 
several years to the invec^tigation of its theoretic and prac¬ 
tical teachings. For the theory, 1 read all 1 could about 
Church doctrine, and studied and critically analyzed 
dogmatic theology ; while as to practice, for more than 
a ye^ I followeil strictly all the injunctions of the 
Church, observing all the fasts and all the services. And 
I became convinced that Church doctrine is theoreti- 
pally a crafty and harmful lie, and practically a coUec- 
tiOB of the grosslst superstitions and sorcery, which 
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comjiletely conceals the whole meaning’ of Christ*e 
teaching. 

And 1 really repudiat^'*d the (-hurch^ ceased to observe 
its ceremonies, and wrote a will instructing those near 
me, that when I die they should not allow any servants 
of the Church to have access to me, but should put away 
my dead body as qukkly as possible—without having 
any incantations or prayers over it—;iust as one pute 
away any objectionable and useless object, that it may 
not be ail inconvenience to the living. 

As to the statements made about me, that 1 de^itO 
the * literary activity and the talent given to him by God, 
to disgenniiating among the people teachings contrary 
to Chn^ and to the Church / and that, * in his works 
and in ^letters issued by him and by his disciples in 
great quantities, over the whole world, but particularly 
within the limit': of our dear fatherland, he preaches 
with the zt^al of a fanatic the oyevthrow of all the 
dogmas of the Orthodox Church and the very essence 
of the Clin&tiau faith’—this is not true. J never 
troubled myself about the propagation of my teaching. 
It is true tliat for myself I liave expressed in writings 
my understanding of Chnst\s teaching, and have not 
hidden these works from those wlio wished to become 
acqufiinted lulli them, but 1 never published them 

* One need only read the Prayer-Book, and follow the.i 
ritual which is continually peitoimed by the Orthodox 
priests, and which is cousidiTed a Christian worship of God, 
to see that all these ccreinoDies are nothing but didereut 
kinds of sorcery, adajited to all the incidents of life. 
That a child in case of death should go to Paradise, one 
has to know how to oil luin and how to immerse him while 
pronounemg certain ivoids , in order tliat after child-birth 
a mother may cease to be unclean, certain incantations' 
have to be pronouneed; to be successful m one’s affairs, to, 
live comforhibly in a new house, tliat corn may grow lyslh 
tliat a drought may cease, to recover from sickness, to ease 
the condition in the next world of one who is dying,—fdr 
all these and a thousand other iuoideuts there are certain 
iucantations which, at a certain place, for a certain con* 
sidoration, ai’o pronounced by the priest^—L. T. . . 
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myself. Only when they have asked me about it^ have 
I told people how I undcrstaTid Christ’s teaching. To 
those that asked, 1 said uhat Jl thought^ and (when I 
had them) gave them my hooks. 

Tlieii it is said that ‘ he denies God worshipped iu 
the Holy Trinity, the Creator and Protector of the 
universe; denies our Lord Jesus Christ, God-man, 
jEledeemer and Saviour of the world, who suffered for 
u^ men and for our salvation, and was raised from the 
dead ; deiiics the immaculate conception of the Lord 
as man, and the virginity before his birth and 
after his birth of the Most Pure Mother of God.' 
That 1 deny the inconiprebensible Trinity; th'arable, 
W'hich is altogether meaningless iu our time, of the fall 
of th^' first man ; the hlaspliernous story of a G8d horn 
of a virgin to redeem the human race—is perfectly 
true. But God, a Spirit; liod, love; the only God— 
the Source of all,-wJ not only do not deny, but I 
attribute real existence to God alone, and 1 see the 
whole meaning of life only ni fulfilling his will, which 
is expressed in the Christian teaching. 

It is also said: * He docs not ackiiovvledge a life and 
retiibutiou beyond the grave.' If one is to iiuderstaufl, 
by life beyond the grave, the Second Advent, a hell 
witli eternal torments, devils, and a Paradise of per¬ 
petual happiness—it is perfectly true that I do not 
acknowledge such a life Wyoiid the grave ; hut eternal 
life and retribution here and everywhere, now and for 
ever, 1 acknowledge to such an extent that, standing 
now, at my age, on the verge of my grave, 1 often have 
to make an eifort to restrain myself from desiring the 
dea^ of this body—that is, birth to a new life; and I 
believe every good action increases the true welfare of 
zny eternal life, and every evil action decreases it. 

It is also stated that 1 reject all the Sacraments. 
Hiat is quite true. 1 consider all the ISacraments to 
be coarse, degrading sorcery, incompatible with the 
of God or witli the Christian teaching, and also as 
Infringements of very plain injunctions iu the Gospels. 
In the Baptism of Infants 1 see a palpable perversion of 
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the whole meaning which might be attached to the 
baptism of adults who consciously accepted Chsist* 
ianity; in the perfornA.nce of the Sacrament of Mar¬ 
riage over those who are known to have had other 
sexual unions, in the permission of divorce, and in the 
consecration of the marriages of divorced people, 1 see 
a direct infringement both of the meaning and of the 
words of the Gospel teaching. 

In the jieriodical absolution of sins at Confession 1 
see a harmful deception, which only encourages 
morality and causes men not to fear to sin. ** 

Both ill Extreme Unction and in Anointing I see 
methcds of gross sorcery—as in the worship of icons 
and relies, and as in all the rites, prayers andexorcisms 
which nil the Prayer-Book. In the Sacrament 1 see a 
deification of the fiesh, and a perversion of Christian 
teaching. In Ordination 1 see (beside an obvious pre¬ 
paration for deception) a direct.infringement of the 
words of Jesus, wliieh plainly forbid anyone to be called 
teacher, father, or master.*^ 

It is stated, finally, as the last and greatest of my 
sins, that, ' reviling tlie most sacred objects of the faith 
of the Orthodox people, he has not shrunk from sub* 
jecting to derision the greatest of Sacraments, the Holy 
Eucharist.That T did not shrink from ^describing 
simply and objectively what the priest does when pre¬ 
paring this so-called Sacrament is perfectly true; ^ut 
that this so-called Sacrament is anything holy, and > 
that to describe it simply, just as it is performed, is 
blasphemy, is quite untrue. Blasphemy does not con¬ 
sist in calling a partition a partition, and not an icono- 

* Matt, xxiii. 8-10: ‘ But be not ye called Babbi: for 
one is your teacher, and all ye arc brethren. And call no 
man your father on the earth: for one is your Father, 
which IS in heaven. Neither be ye called masters; for one 
is yonr Master, even the Christ.' 

T See chapter xxxix., book i., of JRemrredifm, ; hut sea - 
also, as a probable provocative of Tolstoy’s Excomnnuuca-' 
tiou, the description of the Head of^ the Holy Synod sn 
chapter xxvii., Iraok ii., of that work. v 
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stasis^^ and a cup a cup^ and not a chalice, etc.; but it 
is a most terrible^ continual and revolting^ blasphemy 
that men (using all possible mftans of deception and 
hypnotization) assure children and simple-iniuded folk 
that if bits of bread are cut up in a ])articular manner 
while certain words are jironounced over them, arid if 
they are put into wiue,t God will enter into those bits 
\>f hread> and any living person named by the priest 
when he takes out one oi these so]>s will be healthy, 
and any dead person named hy the priest when he 
take! out one of these sops will he better off in the 
otlier world on that account; and that into the man who 
eats such a sop—God himself will enter. ^ 

Surely that is terrible ! 

They undertake to teach ns to understand tlfe per¬ 
sonality of Christ, but his teaching, which destroys 
evil in the world, and blesses men so simply, easily, 
.and undoubtedly, if g;nly they do not pervert it, is all 
hidden^ is all transformed into a gross sorcery of wash¬ 
ings, smearing with oil, gestures, exorcisms, eating of 
bits of bread, etc., so that of the true teaching nothing 
remains. And if, at any time, some one tries to remind 
men that Christ's teaching consists not in this sorcery, 
.not in public prayer, liturgies, candles, and icons, but 
in loving one another, in not returning evil for evil, 
in not judging or killing one another—the anger of 
those to whom deception is profitable is aroused, and 
with incompreheusible audacity they publicly declare 
in' churches, and print in books, newspapers, and 
catechisms, that Jesus never forbade oaths (swearing 
‘allegiance, or swearing in courts of law), never forbade 

> * The iconostasis in Rnsso-Greck churches corresponds, 
somewhat, both to the Western altar-rails and to a rood- 
screen. 

t tn the Greek Church the priest mixes the sacramental 
bread with the wine before administering it to the com¬ 
municant. The reader will note in this article allusions to 
several practices (baptism by immersion, unction, etc.) 
which do not exist, or are differently carried oat, in the 
Gh^h of England. * 
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murder (executions and wars), and that the teaching 
of non-resistance to evil has with Satanic ingenuity been 
invented hy the enemies of Christ** 

^Vhat is most terrible is that people to whom it is 
profitable, not only deceive adults^ but (having power' 
to do so) deceive children also—those very children coii- 
C/eriiing whom Jesus pronounced woe on him wdio de¬ 
ceives them. It is terrible that these people for sucH 
petty adviiLifages do such fearful harm, uy hiding frant 
men the truth that was revealed by Jesus, and tliat gives 
blessings such as are nut counterbalanced even the 
extent of a unc-tliousaiidth part hy the advantages 
thes^neii secure for themselves. They behave like a 
robber who killed a whole family of fivo or six people 
to cafry off an old coat and teiipence in money. They 
would willingly have given him aUtheir clotlies and all 
their money not to be killed; but he could upt iMst 
oLhenvise , 

So it is with the religious deceivers. It would be 
worth while keeping them ten times better, and letting 
tliem live m the greatest luxury, if only they would 
refrain from ruining men with their deceptions. But 
they cannot act diderently. 'I'hat is what is awful. 
And, therefore, we not only may, but should, unmask 
their deceptions. If there be a sacred thing, it is 
surely not what they cull Sacraments, but just this 
very duty of unmasking their religious deceptions wlien 
one delects them. 

When a Tchouv.ish smears his idol with sour cream, 
or beats it, 1 can refrain from insulting his faitli, and 
can pass by with equanimity, for he does these tlungs 
ill the name of a .super.stition of his own, foreign to me, 
and he does not interfere with what to me is holy. But 
when, with their 1iarb.arous superstitious, men (however 
numerous, howrever ancient their superstitions, and 
however pow'erful they may he) in the name of the God 
hy ivhom 1 live, and of tliat teaching of Christ’s whjch 
has given life to me and is capable of giving life to all 
men, preach gross sorcery, I cannot endure it pfSS- 

* Speech hy Ambrusius, Bishop of Kh&rkof.—^L. T«^ 
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pively. Anil if I call wliat they are doiiip: by its name^ 
I only do my duty and what I cannot refrain from 
doing l>ecause I believe in God and in the C^liristian 
teaching. If they call the exposure of their impostiire 
' blasphemy,* that only shows the strength of their 
deception, and shimJil increase the efforts to destroy this 
deception, made by those who believe in God and in 
■ Christ's teaching, and who see that tliis deception hides 
\he true God from men^e sight. 

They should say of Christ--wlio drove hulls and 
sheep and dealers from the temple—that he hlasplicnicd. 
Were he to come now, and see what is done m his 
name in church, he w<»uld surely, w ith yet greater and 
most just anger, throw out all these horrible aAtar^ 
cloths,* lances, crosses, and cuy»s and candles and icons 
and all the things wdierewith the priests— carryitig on 
their sorcery—hide God and liii ti uth from mankind. 

So that is w'hat is true and wdiat is untrue in the 
"Synod^s Edict ahont gme. I ceriainly do not believe 
in what they say they helie\e in Unt I Indieve in 
much they wish to per'^uade people that 1 dijs- 
l>elie> o in. 

1 helieve in this : I believe in God, whom I understand 
as Spirit, as Love, as tlie Source of all. I heliei'C tliat 
he is in me and I in him. I helie>e that the will of 
God is most cletarly and intelligibly exjiressed in the 
teaching of the man Jesus, w'hom to consider as God,, 
and pray to, I csteimi tin? greatest blasT»hem 3 ^ I 
believe lhat man^s true welfare lies in fulfilling God^s 
will, and his w’lU is that men should love one another, 
and should consequently do to others as they wish 
others to do to them—of which it is said in the Gospels 
that in this is tlie law and the projdiets. 1 believe, 
tliercfore, that the meaning of the life of every man is 
to be found only in increasing the love that is in him ; 

* Tlie altar-cloths referred to are tliose containing frag- 
Itaents of lioly relics, on vrhicli alone mass can be celebrated. 
The ‘ lances' arc diminutive ones with which the priest cuts 
Mts out of,the holy bread, in remembrance of the lance that 
pierced Christ’s side. 
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that this iiierea< 9 e of love leads man, even in this life, 
to ever g^reater and greater blessedness, and after deatli 
give*! him the more blessedness the more love he 
has, and helps more* than aiiythiui? else towards the 
establishment of the Kiiif^dom of God on earth : that 
is, to the evtdblishnicnt of an order of life in which the 
discord, deception and violence that now rule will be 
replaced by free accord, by truth, and by the brotherljr 
love of one for another. 1 believe that to obtain pro- 
f?resK in love there is only one means: prayer—not 

j niblic prayer in churches, plainly forbidden by J®ua,* 
>ut private prayer, like the sample jipveuthem by J^us, 
consistin^^ of tlie renewing' and stren^heniug, in their 
couniousiie*^s, of the meaning of life and of their 
depeiMlence solely on the will of God. 

Whether lliese lieliefs of mine offend, grieve, or 
prove a stumiilnig-hlock to anyone, or hinder anything, 
or give dib‘]dea'»iire to anybody, or not, 1 can as little 
change them as 1 can change my body. 1 must myself 
live my own life, and 1 must myself alone meet death 
(and that Aery soon), and therefore I cannot believe 
otherwise tlian as 1—]>rci)aring to go to that God from 
whom 1 came—do believe. I do not believe my faith 
to be the one indubitable truth for all time, but I see 
no other that is plainer, cleaver, or answers be'tter to all 
the demand^ or my reason and my lieart; should 1 find 
> 8 uch a one, I shall at once acceiit it; for God requires 
nothing hut the truth. But 1 can no more return to 

I 

* ‘ And wh' ii ye pi ay, yo shall not be as the hypocrites; 
for they love to btind and pi ay in the synagogues and iu 
the cornets ol the streots, that they may be seen of men. 
Verily I bav unto yon, They have received their reward. 
Bat thou, wh(‘u thou piayest, enter into thme inner 
chamber, and having shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in seoict, and thy Father which sceth m seetot 
shall reuomi>en'<'e thee. And m praying use not vain repe¬ 
titions, as the Gentiles do: for they tliink that they shall < 
be heard for tlnur much speaking. Be not therefore like 
unto them : for your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need ot, before ye ask him After this manner th^roforq 
pray ye : Our Father,’ etc.—M att. vi. 6-liJ. 
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that from which^ with such sufferings I have escaped, 
than a flying bird can re-enter the eggshell from which 
it has emerged. 

^ He who begins by loving C’hristtanity better than 
truths will proceed by loving his own sect or church 
better than Christianity, and end in loving himself (his 
cwn peace) better than all,* said Coleridge. 

1 travelled the contrary way. I began by loving my 
•Orthodox faith more tlian my peace, tlieii J loved 
Christianity more than my C'hurch, and now I love 
truth more tlian anything in tlie world. And up to 
nowy truth, for me, correspoud.’« with (.hristiaiiity as J 
understand it. And 1 hold to this C'hri'^tianity; and 
to the degree in which J hold to it 1 live peacefuli^am! 
happily, and peacefully and happily approach deatli. 

[ApLil 4, O.S., 1901 ] 
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WHAT IS RELIGION, AND WHEREIN LIES ITS 

ESSENCE ? 


1 . 

Ijt all liiiman societies, at coTtain periods of tlieir exist- 
enre, lime lias come when religion has first swerved 
from its original purpose, tlicn, diverging more and 
more, it has lost •-iglit of that jmrpose, and has finally 
petrified into fixed forms, so that its iiifiuenco on men’s 
lives has l>ecome ever less and less. 

At }-uch times the educated minority cease to liclieve 
in the estjihlished religious teaching, and only pretend 
to hold it becciu.se they tliink it necessary to do so in 
order to ki'eji the mass of the people to the established 
order of life; hut the in .ass of tlie people, though by 
inertia they beep t<» tlie e.stahlis]ied forms of religion, 
no longer guide their lives by its demands, but guide 
them only by custom and by the State laws. 

'lliat is wliat has repeatedly occurred in various 
human societies. Rut what is now happening in our 
C'hristian society has never happened before. It never 
before ha]>peiied that the rich, ruling, and more 
educated minority, which has the most influence on 
the masses, not only disbcliei'ed the existing religion, 
but was convinced that no religion at all is any longer 
needed, and, instead of influencing those who are 
doubtful of the truth of the generally professed 
religion to accept some religious teaching more 
rational and clear than the prevalent one, influenced 
them to regard religion in general as a thing that has 
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outlived its day^ and is now not morel} a useless, but 
even a harmful, social organ^ like the vermiform 
appendix in the human body. | 

Religion is regarded by such men, not as something 
known to us by inwwd exxieriiMice, but as au external 
phenomenon—a disease, a's it weie, which overtakes 
certain people, and which we can only investigate by 
• its external symptoiiin. 

Religion, in the opinion of some of these men, arose 
from attrihiiting a spirit to various as]»eets of Nalure 
(animism); in the opinion of otheis, it arose from the 
supposed possibility of cuininnincating ivith deceased 
aneestors ; in the opinion of othei'^, again, it arose from 
tear of the forces of Nature. I»ut, sa\ the learneiriiien 
of our day, since science has noiv prove<l that tnies and 
stones cannot he endowed with a s]>iril; that dead 
ancestors do not know ivhat is done by the living ; and 
that the asjiects of Nature are ex]>lainahlc by natural 
causes—it follows that the need for religion has passed, 
as well as the need for all those lestrictions with which, 
(ill consequence of religious beliefs) jieople have hitherto 
hampered themselves In the opinion of these learned 
men there w-as a period of ignorance : the religious 
period. That has long lieeii outliveil by humanity, 
though some occasional atavistic indications of it still 
remain. 'Ilicn came the metaphysical period, which is 
now also outlived. But we, enlightened people, are 
living in a scientific period : a period of positive science 
which replaces religion and w'ill bring numanity to a 
height of development it could never have readied 
while subject to the superstitious teachings of religion 

Early in 1801 the dlstiilgul^hed French savant 
Bertholot delivered a speech^ in which he told his 
hearers tliat the day of religion has }»assed and religion 
must now be replaced by science. 1 refer to this 
speech because it is the first to my hand, and because 
it w'as delivered in the metropolis of the educated world 
by a universally recognised savant. But the same 

* See the lUvue (U Pans^ January, 1901. 
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thouj^lit is continually and ubiquitously expressed in 
every toim, plnlusupliiu treatises down to news¬ 
paper feiiiJleitHis. I 

AI. ricrtliclot says iii tliat speech, that there were 
formerly tuo motors nuivin^ humanity: Force and 
Religion; but tit<it tbc'^e iiiuturs have now become 
su]»eriluous, h»r in their place vve have m'u’uce. liy 
itru^iire M. flcrthehit (like all devotees of sci(‘iice) 
evidently hum ns .i hcieiue euihiaciii^ the whole ran^e 
of thiii^^s man knov\>., harinoniotisly united, •‘O-urdi- 
nated, and in coininaiid of such method'^ that the data 
it olikiiii'^ aie uiKpiestionahly true. Jlut as no such 
science ic.illy c\i-'ts—and what is now called science 
consists ol a colhsdion of hajihazaitl, disconnected 
scrapSi>f knowledge, many of them quite useless, and 
such as, iiwhMtl of supplying undoubted truth, very 
frequently "iipjily the iriossest delusions, exhibiteil as 
truth t<»-d.i>, hut icfuted to-iiioirow—it is evident 
that tiic Ihinij: AI. Reithelot chinks must replace 
religion i‘* sonudhini^ noii-eMstcnt Coiisoquoiitly the 
as.^ertioii made hy M. Rerthelot and hy those wlio ai^ree 
w'ith him, to tlie eftect lhatscientc will replace rcliffion, 
IS quitearinfrar), and lestsoii a quite uiijii^tihahle faith 
in the nifallihility of science—a faith similar to the 
belief in an int illihle fliurch. 

Yet men w ho are said to lie, and who consider them¬ 
selves to he, educated, arc quite coiiMiiecd that a 
science already exists which should and can replace 
religion, and which even has alrcadj replaced it. 

^Relijxion Is oli'-olete : belief in anything;' hut science 
is ignorance. Sticuce will arraiij^e all that is needful, 
and one must he ^uulcd in lite liy science alone.’ 7’his 
IS wdiat is ihiuurht and said both by scientists them¬ 
selves and aF<i by those men of the crowd who, thoUg;h 
f.ir from scientific, believe in the scientists and join 
them in assertingr that reliffion is an obsolete supersti¬ 
tion, and that we must he g^uided in life by science 
only : that is, in reality, by notliiiig: at all; for science, 
hy reason of its very aim (winch is to study all that 
exists-), can aifurd no guidance for tiie life of man. 
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Tlie learned men of our titles diave decided that 
religion is not wanted^ and that science will rc'iilacc it, 
or has already done so ; hut the fact remains that, now 
as fonuerly, no human society an<l im rational man has 
existed or can exist w'lthout a religion. 1 use the 
term raimnal man because an irratimial man may liio, 
as the beasts do, without a relimon. But a rational 
man cannot li\e without one ; lor only leligioii ni\es a 
rathiiial man tlio guidance he iieod< 4 , telling him wdmt 
ho should do, and A\hai first and what next A rational 
man cannot lue without religion, preci'-ely hGcaii^e 
1‘ea.son is characteristic of Ins nature E\ery animal is 
guided 111 its .ution^ (apart from tliose to whi^h it is 
impelled hy the need to satisfy its immediate desires) 
hy a consideration of the direct results of its actions. 
Having considered those results Iiy such moans of com¬ 
prehension •d'i it jiosscsses, an animal makes its actions 
conform to those constMiuences, and it always unliesita- 
tingly acts m one and the same way, in airord with 
those considerations. A hue, for instant e, Hies for 
honey and stoic.- it in the hive because in winter it 
will need food for itself and lor the )oung, and heytiiid 
these cuiisiderations it knows, anti can know', utitliing. 
So also a bird is influenced when it luiilds its nest, or 
migrates from the north to the .soutli anti back again 
Every annual acts in a like ivay when it dtios anything 
not resulting fiom direct, immeditite necessity, but 
prompted by consideratituis of anticijiatctl results. 
\rith man, however, it is not so. 'i’he tiilfereiico 
between a man and an animal lies in the fact that the 
perceptive capacities possessed by an animal are limited 
to w’hat we call instinct, w'hereas man’-s fumlameutal 
perceptive capacity is reason. A bee, collecting honey, 
can have no doubts as to whetlier it is good or bad to 
collect honey; but a man gathering in Ins corn or fruit 
cannot but consider wdiethcr he is diminishing the 
-prospects of obtaining future harvests, and whether he 
IS not depriving Ifis neighbour of food. Nor can he 
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}ielp wonderint>: wliat tlie children whom he now feeds 
will become like—^and much else. The most important 
(juestions of conduct in life cannot be solved con¬ 
clusively by a rea«?onahle man, just because there is 
Mich a superabundance of pos'^ible consequences which 
he cannot but be aware of. Every rational man knows, 
or at lea^t feels, that in the most important questions 
of life he can ;ruide himself neither by personal impulses, 
nor by considerations of tlie immediate consequences 
of his activity—for the consequences he fore.sees are 
too numerous and too various, and are often contradic¬ 
tory one to another, hein^ as likely to prove harmful 
as heneficiiil to hini'^elf and to other people. Tliere is 
a legend which tells of an angel wlio descended to 
earth and, entering a devout family, slew a child in 
its cTtidlc; i\ hen asked why he did so, he explained 
that the child w'ould have become the greatest of male¬ 
factors, and would have destroyed the happiness of the 
family. Rut it is thus not only‘ with the question. 
Which human lives are useful, useless, or harmful.^ 
None of the most important questions of life can 
a reasonable man decide by considerations of their 
immediate results and consequences. A roasoiiahle 
man cannot he sabsiled ivitb the considerations that 
guide the actions of an animal. A man may regard 
himself as an animal among animals—living for the 
passing day ; or he may consider himself as a member 
of a family, a society, or a nation, living fur centuries ; 
or he may, and even must necessarily (for reason irre- 
.sistibly prompts him to this) consider himself as part 
of the whole infinite universe existing eternally. And 
therefore reasonable men should do, and always have 
done, in reference to the infinitely small affairs of life 
affecting their actions, what in mathematics is called 
integrate : that is to say, they must set up, besides their 
relation to the immediate facts of life, a relation to the 
whole immense Infinite in time and B];>ace, conceived as 
one whole. And such establishment of man^s relation 
to that whole of which he feels himself to be a part,* 
from which he draws guidance fur his actions, is what 
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has been callcil, and is called, Reli^on. And tlicre< 
fore reli^pon always has been, and cannot cease to be, 
a necessary and an indispensable condition of the life 
of a reasonable man and of all reasonable humanit 3 \ 


That is how relipnn has always been understood by 
men who were not devoid of the hijjho.st (that is, re- 
lijjf^ious) consciousness, which disting^uishes man from 
tlm bea'sts. The word religion itself comes either from 
r^egere, reUgcnHf revering the Oods; or, as has been 
commonly supposed, from reiigtn'e, to hind (in obligation 
to the liigher powers), llie oldest and most common 
dehiiilion of ridigion is that religion w the hnl^ htiu'een 
mav and God, ‘ Les ohligntioim de Vkomme mrvr Vieu ' 
voilu la religion* (Man’s ohligatioiis to (iod ; that is 
religion) says Vauveiiargues.* * § A similar meaning i** given 
to religion by Sclileierni.u‘her+ and by Fenerbacli,| 
who acknowledge the buftis of religion to he man\ 
consciousness of his dependence on Gofl, ‘ Iji religion eist 
une affaire entre chaque homme et Jheu ’ (Religion is a 
matter between each man and God)—Rayle.J ‘La 
religion eat le rl'sultnt des henoins de Vtime et des effefs de 
Vintelligence' (Religion is the outcome of the needs of 
the soul and of the effects of intelligence).—B. C’on- 
stant. II ‘ Religion is a particnlar means by which man 

* Luc de Clapiera, Marquis do Vauvonargiics (1715-1747), 
author atIntrotlu/'Uon d, la. Connaissance de VEsprit humanij 
and of Ji^Jleariovts and Maximes. 

t Friedrich E. D. Schlciennacher (1768-1834), author of 
Der Christlirhe Glaube and many other theological wmks. 

t L. A. Feueibach (1804 187‘i), author of JDas IVtsende^ 
Christervthvms (which was translated into English hy 
George Eliot). 

§ Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), author of the Didionnaire 
hiatorique et critique, which exercised a great influence, 
especially on the Continent, dunng the onriitecnth century. 

11 Henri Benjamin Constant tie Rtbeque (1767-1830), 
politician, and author of De la Rehgion, 
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realizes his relntwn u'ith the superhuman and mysterinfus 
forces on irhwh he considers himself dependent.*—Gohlet 
«rAlviella.* * Jlehfjton is a defimtion of human life, 
based on the counevtum oefuren the human soul and that 
mysterious spirit tehose dominion onr the world and oiver 
himself man rveogmses, and with which he feels himself 
united .'—A. Reville f 

So that the essence of rclifrion has always heen 
understood—and is now iiTiderstood by men not de- 
j>rived of Ihe hi^lie^-t human characteristir—to he the 
OKtahlisliinont by man of a relation between himself 
and tlie iniiiiite Ileiiia: or lleings, whose power he feels 
over him. And this relation—ho^^e^or different it may 
he fi^ diffei'ent nations and .at differmit times—has 
alwaj's defined for men their destiny in the world; 
from wRifh frnidanre for their eonduct has naturally 
flowed. A .Tew iinder-^tood liis relation to the Infinite 
to he, that lie was a member of a nation pho«en by God 
from amoii^ all nations, jitid that be had therefore to 
observe in the sitrht ot God the acfreeinent made by 
(»od with this peo]>le. A (ircek understood his relation 
to ho, that, heiiif’’ de]»eiident on the representatives of 
eternity—» e., on the Gods—he oiii?ht to do what 
pleased them A Hrahman iiTHlerstaiirls liinisclf to l»c 
a manifestation tlie infinite Jtrahm.i, and considers 
that he oiifrlit, by roiiunciation of life, to strive towards 
union witli that highest bcinp. A liuddhist considered, 
and t'oijsiderft., his relation to the Infinite to he: that, 
passing from one form of life to another, he inevitably 
suffers ; and these sufferings proceed from passions ana 
desires, and therefore bis Imsnicss is to strive to anni¬ 
hilate all passions and all desires, and so pass into 
Nirvana. Every religion is the setting up, between 
man and the infinite life to wbicb bo feels himself 
allieil, of some relation from w'hicli be obtains guidance 
for Ins conduct. And, therefore, if a religion does not 

+ Eugene Goblet, Comte d’Alviella (184B- ), author of 

Erohdinp r^l-atri/v^ amtcmporaine and other works. 

+ A. 1: M’ii (1S26* ), Protestant IheologlaTi of the 

adA Sliced school, author of many woiks on religion. 
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establiflli any relation between man anil the Infinite 
(as, for instance, is the case witli idolatry or sorcery), 
then it is not a real re]iu:if)ii, but only a desrcncratiuii. 
If, even, religion estabh'^lies *some“ i elation between 
man and God, but does this by mean« ot assertions not 
accordant with reason and ]>resont-day knowledge, so 
that one cannot really helie\e the a^'^ertions—that also 
is not a religion, hut only a counterfeit If a religion 
does not unite the life of man with the infinite life, 
again it is not a religion TSor does a ludief ni projiosi- 
Irom 11 Inch no definite direction for human 
activity results constitute a religion. 

Trur rrfiffion h ti ri*/uiinn^ arronfavf inth ronann 
aurl ktiov'Icfllffff which nmn c.sffth/i,\hcx luth ihr hfc 

fiurrotinding him, mid U m t-iu'h on huid'i hi\ bfc to that 
iufivdg, and gindch hin conduct. * 

IV. 

Tliough there iiwer nas an aire wheii. or a plane 
where, men Ined nithoiit a rebjiion, jet the learned 
men^of to-daj’^ sav*, like Molicro’- ■■ Jnvolnnt.irv Doefor’ 
who asserted that the Iner i« on tlie left suin' jXouk 
avomt change tout cefa (We have changed all that); and 
they think that we ran and sliould li\e witliout any 
religion. Jlut, nevertheless, religion leinains what it 
lias been in tlie past ; the diief motor and heart of 
Iminan societies; and without it, without a heart, 
human life is impossible. There haie been, and there 
are, many different religions—for the e\j)r<*ssion of 
man’s relation to the Jntinitt* and to God, or to the 
Gods, differs at diifereiit tinier an<I in diflcrent places, 
according to the .stages of development of different 
nations—but never in any society of men, since men 
first became rational creatures, could thcj'live, or have 
they lived, without a religion. 

It is true that there have been, and sometimes are, 
periods in the life of nations when the existing religion 
has been so perverted and ha.s lagged so far behind life 
as to ccfose to guide it. Rut this cessation of its action 
on men's lives (o<j^curring at times in all religions) has 
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been but temporary. It is characteri'^tic of reli^on— 
as of all that is really alive—tliat it is born, develops^ 
fiprows okL dies and af^ein comes to life^ and conies to 
life ever in forms more perfect than before. After a 
period of hierher development in relip^ion, a period 
of decrepitude and lifelessness always follows, to be 
usually succeedeii in its turn by a period of rej^enera- 
tioiij and the establishment of a religious doctrine 
wiser and clearer than before. Such periods of develop¬ 
ment, decrepitude, and regeneration have occurred in 
all religions. In tbc profound religion of Rralimanigim, 
as soon as it beg-an to grow old and to petrify into 
ii:crd and eoar««c forms not suited to its fundamental 
meaning, came on one side a renascence of Brah¬ 
manism itself, and on the other the lofty teachings of 
Buddhism, winch advanced humanity’s comprehension 
of its relation to the Infinite. A similar decline 


oeeurred in the Greek and Roman religions, and then, 
following the lowc&t depths of tliat decline, a|»peare(i 
Christianity. 'I'lie same thing occurred again with 
(’liiirch-C^hri'stianity, which in Bjrzaiitium degenerated 
into idolatry and polytlieism. To counterbalance this 

F prverted Christianity there arose, on one hand, the 
aulicians,* and on the other (in opposition to the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity and to Mariolatry) came strict 
Mohammedanism with its fundamental dogma of One 
4rod. The same thing happened again with Papal 
Medinoval Christianity, whiem evoked the Reforma¬ 
tion, so that periods when religion weakens in its 
influence on the majority of men arc a neccssair con¬ 
dition of the life and development of all religious 
teachings. This occurs because every religious teach¬ 
ing in its true meaning, however crude it may be, 
always estahlihhes a relation between man and the 
Infinite, which is alike for all men. Every religion 
regards men as equally insignificant compared to 


* The Pttulicians were a sect who played a great part in 
the history of the Eastern Church (seventh to twelfth 
centuries). They rejected the Church view of Christ’s 
teaching, and were cruelly persecuted. , 
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Infinity ; and therefore every religion contains the 
conception of the equality of all men l)efore that which 
it regards as God : whether thr$ be .lightnings wind^ a 
trees an animals a heros or a deceased—or even a 
living—king (as occurred in Rome). So that the 
admission of the equality of mans is an inevitable and 
fundamental characteristic of every religion. But as 
equality among men never has existed anywhere in 
actual lifCs and docs not now exist, it has happened 
that as soon .as a new religious teaching appeared 
(always including a confession of equality among all 
men*) then at once those people for whom inequality 
w'as profitable tried to hide this essential feature by 
perverting the teaching itself. So it has happened 
alwa^'S, wherever a new rcdigious teaching ap|)cared. 
And this has been done for the most part not con¬ 
sciously, but merely tiecause those to whom inequality 
was profitable—the rulers and the rich—in order to 
feel theni'selves ju'stified by the teaching writhoutha\ing 
to alter their position, have tried hy all means to 
fasten upon the religious teaching an interpretation 
sanctioning inequality. And, naturally, a religion si» 
perverted that those w^ho lorded it over others eould 
consider themselves justified in so doing—w-hen passed 
on to the common [leople, instilled into them also tin- 
idea that suhraission to those who exercise authority is 
demanded by the religion they profess. 


All human activity is evoked hy three motive causes : 
Feeling, Reason, and Suggestion, the last-named being 
the same thing that doctors call hypnotism. Sonu*- 
times man acts only under the influence of feeling— 
simply striving to get what he desires. Sometimes he 
acts solely under the influence of reason, which show's 

* That is to say that all are equal in the sight of God; 
that human laws and customs should give them an equal 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and 
that men should trei^ one another as brothers. 
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liim what he oiisrlit to do. Sometimes, and most fre¬ 
quently, man acts because he liimself has, or other 
jK'Ople have, siig-ffestetj an activity to him, and he un¬ 
consciously submits to the siie-f^estion. Under normal 
conditions of life all tliree iiiHuenecs play their part in 
prompting a man's activity. Feelinpf draws him 
tow’ards a certain activity ; reason judges of this 
activity in the light of present circumstances, as well ^ 
as by past evpcrienco and future evpectation; and 
suggestion causes a man, apart from feeling and reason, 
to carry out the actions evoked by feeling and approved 
by reason. AVero there no feeling, man would under¬ 
take nothing; if reason did not exist, man would yield 
at ilTfee to many contradictory feelings, harmful toliim- 
self and to others; were there no capacity of yielding 
to one s ou^l or other jieoplc's suggestion, man would 
have unceasingly to experience the feeling that promp¬ 
ted him to a particular activity, and to keep his reason 
coiitimially intent on the verificalsiui of the expediency 
of that feeling. And, therefore, all these three in¬ 
fluences are indispensable for e\en the simplest human 
activity. If a man walks from one place to another, 
this occurs because feeling has irajieiled him to move 
from one place to another ; reason has approved of this 
iuteutioTi and dictated means for its accomplishment 
(ill this case—stepping along a certain road), and the 
muscles of the body obey, and the man moves along 
the road indicated. M^Jn'le he is going along, both his 
feeling and his reason are freed for other activity, which 
could not Im? the case hut for his cajiacity to submit to 
suggestion. Tliis is what liajijiens with all human 
actii’ities, and among the rest with the most important 
of them : religious activity. JVeling evokes the need 
to e.stahlish a man’s relation toUod ; reason defines that 
relation; and suggestion impels man to the activity 
flowing from that relation. But this is so, only as long 
as religion remains iinjuTverted. As soon as perversion 
conimericeSj the part played by suggestion grou’s ever 
stronger and stronger, and the activity of feeling and 
of rea'-on weakens. Idie methods of suggestion are 
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alwa^’g and everywliere tl>e same Tliey consist in 
takiufc advantage of man at times when lie is most sus¬ 
ceptible to suggestion (during clyldhoodj and at imj»or- 
tant occurrences of life : deaths, births, or marriages), 
and then acting on him by means of art: architecture, 
sculpture, painting, musi<‘, and dramatic performances, 
and, while ho is in fi condition of receptivity (com¬ 
parable to that produced on individuals by semi- 
hypnotization), iubtining into him whatever the 
suggestors uish. 

This process may be observed in all aiu lent religions : 
in the lofty religion of Itialiinanism deireneratuig into 
gross idolatry of miillitutlinous iinaiics in various 
temples, acconqtanied by siii^ims? and tlie smokj* of 
incense ; in the ancient Ilcbiew religion preached by 
tlie j rophets, changing into a worship of Goa in a 
gorgeous temple nitli ostentatious songs and proccs- 
aioiis ; in the lofty rtdigion of IJnddhism, transforming 
itself —w ith its nionastei ic-saiid images of Rudd lia and in- 
iiuinerahle ostentatious ntc« —into iin]tenetrahle Lama- 
iem ; and in Taoism with its sorcery and incantations. 

Always, in all religious teachinns ulten they began to 
he perverted, their guardians, liaving brought men into 
a state in which their reason acted hut feeldvi employed 
every effort to suggest, and lU'-til into men, wliatev'er 
they wished them to helieve. And in all religions it 
was found necessary t<i suggest the same three things, 
which ser\e as a hasi« for all the ]>er\ersions to which a 
degenerating religion is e\])osed. First, it is suggested 
that there arc men «>f a particular kind, wiio alone can 
act as intermediaries hetwi'en man and (hid (or the 
Gods) ; secondly, that miracles have been, and are, jier- 
formed, proving and confirming the truth of wdiat is 
told by these intermediaries hetw'pen man and God ; 
aud thirdly, that there are certain words—repeated 
verhally, or written in hooks—wiiich exjiress the un¬ 
alterable will of Go<l (or of the (huh), and which are 
therefore sacred and infallible. And as soon as, under 
the influence of hypnotism, these propositions are 
accepted, then alsojill that the intermediaries between 
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man and God say, is also accepted as sacred truths and 
the chief aim of the perversion of relif 2 ;ion is attained, 
namely: the concealni^^nt of the law of human equality, 
and even the establishment and assertion of the greatest 
inei^uality ; the separation into castes, the separation 
into chosen people and Gentiles, into orthodox and 
heretics, saints and sinners. This very thing has 
occurred and is occurring in Christianity: complete 
inequality among men has been admitted, and they are 
divided, not only, with reference to their comprehen¬ 
sion of the teaching, into clerics ami laity, but, with 
reference to social ]>osition, into those who have power 
and those who ouglit to submit to power—^which, in 
ac^rd with the teaching of Paul, is acknowledged as 
having been ordained of God. 


Inequality am<nig men, not only as clergy and laity, 
hut also as rich and poor, masters and slaves, is estab¬ 
lished by the Church-(’hristian religion as definitely 
and glaringly as by other religions. Yet, judging by 
what we know of Christian teaching in its earliest form 
in the Gospels, it would seem that the chief methods of 
perversion made use of in other religions had been fore¬ 
seen, and a clear warning against them had been uttered. 
Against a priestly caste, it was plainly said that no 
man may be the teacher of another (' Call no man your 
father—neither be ye called masters ’). Against 
attributing sanctity to books it was said, tliat the spirit 
is important, but not the letter, that man should not 
believe in human traditions, and that all the law and 
the prophets (that is, all the books regarded as sacred 
writing) amount only to this, that we should do to 
otliers as we wdsh them to do to us. If nothing is said 
against miracles, and if in the Gospels themselves 
miracles are described which Jesus is supposed to have 
performed, it is, nevertheless, evident irom the whole 
spirit of the teaching, that Jesus based the proof of the 
validity of his doctrine, not on i^iracles, hut on the 
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merits of the teaching itself. ('If any man willcth 
to do bis wiU^ he shall know of the teaching^ whether 
it be of God, or whether I speallfrom myself. And, 
above all, Christianity proclaims the equality of men, 
no longer merely as a deduction from man^s relation to 
the infinite, but as a basic doctrine of the brotherhood 
of all men, resulting from their being acknowledged 
• as sons of God. 

It seems, therefore, as though it should liave been 
impossible to per\ ert Christianity so as to destroy the 
consciousness of equality among men. But the human 
mind is subtle, and (perhaps unconsciously or semi- 
consciously) a quite new dodge was devised to ii^jike 
the w'aruings contained in the Go&xiels, and this jdaiii 
pronouncement of equality among men, inoperative. 
This dodge consisted in attributing infallibility not only 
to certain writings, but also to a certain set of men 
called The Church, wdio have a right to hand on this 
infallibility to people*they tlienisclvos select. 

A slight addition to the Gospels was invented, telling 
how Christ, when about to go up into the sky, lianded 
over to certain men the exclusive right -not inendy to 
teach others divine truth (according to the literal text 
of the Gospel he bequeathed at the same time the right, 
not generally utilized, of being iinulnerahle by snakes, 
or poisons)’^— hut also to decide which peo]de should he 
saved or the reverse, and, above all, to confer thi^ 
power on others. And the result was that as soon as 
this idea of a Church was firmly established, all the 
Gospel warnings hindering the perversion of C'hrist^s 
teaching became inoperative, tor the Church was 
superior both to rea.<iOii and to the wTitiiigs esteemed 
sacred. Reason was acknowdedged to be the source of 
errors, and tlie Gospels w'ere explained not as common- 
sense demanded, but as suited those who constituted 
the Church. 

* ' Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel. . . . 
And those signs shall follow them that believe; in my 
name . . . they shall take up serpents ; and if they drink 
any deadly thing, it ^hall in no wise hurt them.’— Mark 
ZYL 15-18. 
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And so all the three former methoils of perverting? 
religion—a priO'^thood, inir.ioles, and the intallibility of 
scriptures—were adniiiled in full force into Christianity. 
Iiiternicdianes b<*tween God and man w'ere admitted 
because the need and fitness of havinjr such inter¬ 
mediaries ivas re<*o^iiibed by the Church ; the validity 
of miracles was ackiiowledired because the infallible 
Church testibed to them ; and tlie saiietitv of the Hible • 
was at kiiow'ledj^etl because it was ackiiow lodged by the 
Church. 

And Chri'^tianity was perverted as all other relipi^ous 
had been, but with this difference, that .pist because 
('iicjsliaiiity most cleaily proclaimed its fundamental 
principle—the eiiuality of all men as sons of God—it 
w'as luAessary mo**t forcibly to pervert its ivholo teach¬ 
ing, in ortier to hide this fundamental principle. And 
by the lieJp of this coiiCC]dion of a (’hurch, this has 
lieeii dtirie ttta greater extent thaii hi any other religion. 
iSo tiiat really no religion has ever preached things so 
evidently iiiLOinpatible witli reanoii and with contem¬ 
porary knowledge, or so unmoral, as the doctrines 
preached by Cliurcli-Chri^tianity. Not to •speak of all 
the absurdities of the Old Testament, such as the 
creation of light before the sun, the creation of the 
world six tliou-aml years ago, the housing of all the 
animals in the Ark ; or of the many immoral horrors, 
such as injunctions to massacre children and whole 
populations at Goil's command ; not to speak even of 
tlie absurd Sacrament of which Voltaire used to say, 
that though there have been and are many absurd 
religious doctrines, there never before was one in which 
the chief act of religion consisted in eating one's own 
God,—not to dwell on all that, what can be more 
absurd tlian that the Mother of God was both a 
mother and a virgin ; that the sky opened and a voice 
spoke from up there ; that C-’lirist flew into the sky and 
sits somewhere up there at the right hand of his father ; 
or that God is botli (hie and nipee, not three G^s like 
iirahma, Vishnu and Shiva, but One and yet ITiree? 
And what can bo more immoral than the terrible! 
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doctrine that an aiif^ry and re vengeful (toJ punishes all 
men for Adam's sin, and sent Ins son on eartli to sa\e 
them, kinmnifr l)eforehand thi.i nieir would kill Inni 
and would therefore he damned; anil that salvation 
from sin consists in hein#^ hfiptized, or in lieliev'iiij? that 
all these things really happened, and tliat the son of 
God was killed by men that men imu:lit he saved, and 
, that God will punish with eternal turmeiits those who 
do not believe this ? 

So that, leaving aside tliiiifj^'. some people eon^ider as 
adilatiuns to the dnef dofi^ma> of this leliuion--things 
such as various relies, irons of various Mother^ of God, 
prayers asking for favours and addiessed to saints f^rh 
of whom has Ins own sjieriulity-'and not to speak aUo 
of the Protestant doetrine of predestination— tlte very 
foundations of this rehicion, admitted liyail and lorinti- 
latcd 111 the Nicene C reed, are sO absurd and immoral, 
and run so counter to iij^ht feeliiiic and to rommuii- 
sense, that men caidiot believe in them. Men may 
repeat any form of words with tlieir lijis, but they 
cannot beliov'e tilings that have no meaniiiiJ:. It is 
possible to say with one\ lips: ‘1 lielieve the world 
was created six thousand years ayoor, ‘I believe 
Christ dew up into the sky and sat dow'ii next to his 
Father or, ' God is ()iie anil at the same time Three ' 
—hut no one can believe these thiii^^s, for the words 
hav'e no sense. And therefore men of our modern 
world w'ho profess this perverted form of Chiistiaiiity 
really believe in iiothiiu^ at all 

And that is the peculiar charaiteristic of our time. 


People in our time do not believe in anything, yet, 
using’ a false deiinitioii of faith w'hieh they take from 
the Epistle to^ the Hebrews (wrongly ascribed to Paul), 

* The wonder-w wking icons of the EazaUj Iheiian, and 
many other ' Mothers of God,’ are all paintings of Mary tho 
mother of Jesus, to which various miraculous are 

attributed m Kussia. • 
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they imagine they have faith. Faith according to that 
definition is ‘ the substance of things hoped for^ the 
evidence of things noi seen ’ (Heb. xi, 1). But—not 
to mention the fact that faith cannot be a ' substance^* 
since it is a mental condition and not an objective 
reality—faith is also not ^the evidence of things not 
seen,’ for the ^ evidence ’ referred to in tlie Epistle, as 
the context shows, is sim]>ly credulity, and credulity 
and faith are two different things.* 

Faith is neither hope nor credulity, hut a special 
state of the soul. Faith is man’s coiisciousncss that 
his position in the world is such as obliges him to do 
certain tilings. Man acts in accord with his faitii not 
iiecause, as is said in our Russian Cateclnsm, lie believes 
in the ciiiseen as in the seen, nor because he hopes to 
attain his expectation, hut only because, having defined 
his position in the universe, he naturally acts according 
to tliat position. An agriculturi'^t cultivates tlie land, 
and a navigator sets nut to sea,* not because, as the 
Catechism says, they believe in the unseen, or liope to 
receive a reward for their activity (such hope exists, but 
it is not what guides them), but because tiiey consider 
that activity to be their calling. So also a religiously- 
believing man acts in a certain way, not because he 
believes in the unseen or expects a reward for his 
activity, but because, having understood his position in 
the univeise, he naturally acts in accord with that 
]iosition. If a man has decided that his position in 
society is that of a labourer, an artisan, an official, or a 
merchant, then lie considers it necessary to work ; and 

* 'VVhat is fundamental in the above argument is, that 
the author of tlie Epistle to the Eebreu's defines faith witliout 
iudiuating that it relates man to God rationalist and supplies 
ffiinlance/or conduct; x^hile, in Tolstoy’s apprehension, tnese 
are just the essential characteristics of faith, as of religion. 
Tlic jiaragr^li has been altered for the present edition 
because, as Tolstoy first wrote it, it was aimea chiefly against 
the Russian and Slavonic versions of Ifebreios xi. 1, and 
was therefore perplexing to English readers. It has now 
been worded to fit the English authonzed version, and can, 
ynth equal ease, be worded to fit the Greek text. 
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as a labourer, an artisan^ an ofHcial, or a inercliaiit^ lie 
doe^ Ins 'vvork. Just so do men in utMieial, wliOj one 
way or other, have delinejl t1ieir|[to^itton in the world, 
necessarily and naturally act in accord with that defiin- 
tioii (wdiich sometimes is rather a dim consciousness 
than a definition). 'Ilius, for iiistiiiice, a man liavin^- 
defined Ins position in the woihl as tli.it of a member of 
a nation chosen by (hid, winch in order to enioy (lod’s 
‘protection niuc.t fulfil His demands, will live in such a 
way as to fulfil those demands ; aiintlier man, liavin^ 
defined his jiosltion ou tht' sn|>pit*'itioiL tliat he has 
passed and is passim^ throuj^h \aiioiis toriiisof existence, 
and that on Ins actions more or Ic^s depends his better 
f»r worse future, will be guided in life by that dc#kii- 
tioii: and the conduct of a Ihiid man. uho lias defined 
his po :tiuii as that of a rdiance combination of atoms, 
ill which a consciousness has been temporarily kindled 
which must be extinguished foi e\er, will difier from 
that of the tWo fiist. • 

The conduct ot these men m ill be (piite different, 
because they have defined their jiosiiioii*. diHerenll}--- 
tbat is to say, they have drffeient faitlis b'aith is the 
same thing as religion, only uitli thip. difference : that 
by the word relujwn we imjdy somelliiiig oh'^erv'ed oiil- 
side us, while what we callyto^A is the s.iiiie thing, only 
experienced hy man w'lthiu hniisclf Faith is a relation 
man is conscious of towards the infinite universe, and 
from this relation the directi<in of his activity results. 
And, therefore, true faith is never irrational or iuconi- 
patilile with present-day knowledge, and it cannot be 
its characteristic to be siipcrnatiirnl or absurd, as 
people suppose, and as w'as expressed by a I'ather ot 
the Churcli wlio said : ' f'm/» (jam ahsurdum ’ (I believe 
liecause it is absurd), (^n the contrary, the assertions 
of true faith, though they cannot be proved, never con¬ 
tain anything contrary to reasiin, or iiicompatihle with 
human knowledge, but always exjdani that in life 
which, without the conception supplied by faith, would 
appear irrational and coiitiadictory. 

llius, for instance, an ancient Hebrew, believing in 
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a Supreme, Kfernal, All-poiverfiil who created 

the univcr'^e, the world, the animals, man, etc., and 
w'ho ha*? j»ronii«!ed to p«,troinzc Hih jieople if they will 
keep His law—did not believe in anythin#? irrational or 
incoinp.itildc vvith his knoHlod#;e, hut, on the contrary, 
this faith €»xj»l.iiiii'd to him many thin#?s in life which 
without siicli a faith wouhl have been iriexfilicable to him. 

In the same way, a Hindu who believes that our 
souls have IivimI in animals, and that, accordin#? to the 
t?nod or eMl iile led, they pass into lii#?hcr or lower 
animals- by the liel]? of this faith o\]ilaiiih to hinr^elf 
iiiany thing's that uitliout it would bo iucvplicable 
to liiin. 

ft is the same \iith a man who coiirfiders life an evil, 
and tl^e aim of life to be jieace attainable by the 
anniliilation of de<-ire He hclicves in nothing' un¬ 
reasonable, but, on the coiitiaiy, hi something that 
makes Ill's outlook on life more reasonalile tliaii it was 
wiibout lliat faith. 

it is the same uith a true Christian who believes 
that (hid is the spiritual Father of all men, and that 
the liiirbest human bleK.sediiesR is attainable by man 
when 1)0 aidviiowledires Ids souship to Hod and the 
Lrotherhood of alt m.inkuid. 

All these faiths, if they cannot he demonstrated, are 
in themselves imt irrational, hut, on the contrary, give 
a more rational meaning to o<*i*urreiices in life which 
witliont them seem irrational and contradictory. More¬ 
over, all tlicsc lielicfs, by defining man's position in the 
universe, inevitatdy demand conduct hi accord with 
that position. And therefore, if a religious teaching 
assertb irrational propositions which explain nothing, 
but only lielp to confuse manhs understanding of life— 
then it is not a faith, hut only a perversion of faith, 
whicli has alreadv lost tlie chief characteristic of true 
faith, and in'-teail of demanding anything from men has 
become their pliant tool. One of the chief distinc*- 
tioiis lietweeii trill* faith and its perversion, is that in a 
perverted faith man demands tliat Hod, in return for 
sacrifices aiid prayers, .should fulfil,his wishes and serve 
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man. Rut, in a true faith, man feels that Gnd demands 
from him the fiilHlment of His : tlemandh that man 
should >»erve God. * 

And just this f.iith is lackiiijr amoiifr the men of our 
time—tiicy do not even understand nhat it is like, and 
hy faith tliey mean, cither leiwatiii#^ with their lips 
what is fTivuii to them as the esseiwe ot faith, or the 
•pel formaiice of eeremonies ivliieh, a>. (luireh-Chri&t- 
laiiity teaehe^s, help them to attain their de.’^iies. 


VII r. 

People in our world live w'lllmut any faith. Qne 
part, the ediieated, wealthy minority, haMiu? fteed 
themselves iroiii the Church hypnotisui, helifive in 
notliin^ at all, and look upon every faith as an 
absurdity, or aa merely a nseful means of keepiii^r the 
masses in subjection. Tlie immense, jioor, uiieducatc'd 
majority—consisting Sf jieople who, with few excep¬ 
tions, are really sincere—being btill under the hypiio- 
tasm of the Church, think tliey believe in wliat is 
suggested to them as a faith, althougli it is not really a 
faith, for instead of elucidating to man his xmsitiun iii 
the world it only darkens it. 

This situation, and the relations of the non-believing, 
insincere minority to the hypnoti/A^d miijority, arc Ihe 
conditions w'hicli shape the life of our so-called (’liris- 
tian world. And tins life—both of the minority which 
holds 111 its bands the means of hypnotizatioii, and of 
the hypnotized majority—is tcrnhle, both on account of 
the cruelty and immorality of the ruling eh-Ksos, and 
of the crushed and stupefied condition of tlie great 
working masses. Never at any jieiiod of religious 
decline has the neglect and forgetfulness of the ehiet 
charaotcnstic of all religion, and of C’liristianity in 
particular—tlie principle of Jiuinan equality—fallen to 
so low a level as it has descended to in our time. 

A chief cause, in our time, of the terrible cruelty 
of man to man—besides the complete absence of 
religion—is tlie refined complexity of life, winch hides 

u 2 
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from men the consequences of their actions. However 
cruel the Attilas and (irenghis-KliarisaiKl their followers 
may have been, the pA>coss of personally killnifr people 
face to face must have been unpleasant to thein^ and. the 
cojisequences of the slau^^hter must have been still more 
unpleaNant; the lamentations of the kindred of the slain^ 
and the ])resence of the corpses. So that the coiise- 
cjuence.s of their cruelly teiideii to diminishit. But to-day, 
we kill pctqile by so complex a transimssioii^ and the con¬ 
sequences of our cruelty are so carefully removed and 
hidden from usj that there are no eflects tendiiiip to 
restrain cruelty ; and the cruelly of one set of men 
towards another is ever iiicreas.in{r and increasiujr, till 
it has reacdied diineii''ions it never ultiiined before. 

1 tliuik that nowadays if—I do not say some promi¬ 
nent villain such as Nero, hut—some most ordinary 
man of business wished to iiiake a ])ond of human blood 
for diseased rich jK*ople to bathe in when ordered to do 
60 by their learned medical advisers, he would not be 
prexented from arraniriiifr it, if only be ob‘>.erved the 
accepted and rcsjx'ctahle forms : that is, did not u^e 
violence to make ]»enple shed llieir blood, hut got them 
into such a position that they could not live without 
shedding it; and if, also, he engaged priests and 
scientists : the lormer to consecrate the new pond as 
they consecrate cannons, ironchads, prisons and galhnvs ; 
and the latter to find proofs of the necessity and 
jiistihahility of such an institution, as they have found 
proofs of tlie necessity for w'ars and brothels.* 

'I'he fundamental principle of all religion — the 
equality of men—Is so forgotten, neglected, and 
buried under all sorts of absurd dogmas, in the 
religion now professed; and in science this same 
inequality (in the tlieory of the struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest) is so acknowledged to be 
a nectsssary condition of life—that the destruction ol 
milliou.s of human lives fur the convenience of a ruling 

* Law's Riniilar to our 'Contagious Diseases Prevention 
Act’ of 1864 (supported the Royal College ot Pliysiciaus 
and Surgeons iii 1866) still exist in Russia, as well as ^ 
regular system of licensing houses of ill-fame. 
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minority is considered a most usual and necessary 
event;, and is continually goin^ on. 

Men of to-diiy do not know hftw to express sufficient 
delight over the splendid, unprecedented, colossal pro¬ 
gress acliieved by technical science during the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Tliere is no doubt that never in history was such 
material progress made in mastering the powers of 
Nature is during the nineteenth century. Rut, also, 
there is no doubt that never m history was there such 
aii^example of immoral life, freed from any force 
restraining man’s animal inclinations, as that given 
by our ever-increasingly bestialized, Chrii-tian humanity. 
I’he material ]>rogress achieved in the nineteenth f’bii- 
tury has really been great; but that progress has been 
bougliL, and is being bouu-lit, by such neglect of tne most 
elementary demands of morality, as Jnnnanity never 
before was guilty of, even in the days of Genghis-Khaii, 
Attiia, or Nero. • 

'Hiere is no douht that the ironelads, railroads, 
printing-presses, tunnels, phonographs, lloiitgen-ray^, 
and so forth, are very good. They are all very goixJ, 
but what are also good—good, as Kii'-kin says, beyoiul 
comparison w’ith anything else—are human lives^ such 
as those of which millions are now mercilessly ruined 
for the acquisition of ironclads, railways, ami tmiiiel^, 
which, instead of beautifying life, disfigure it. To tliis 
the usual reply is, that appliances are alre.idy being 
invented, and will with time b«‘ invented, to cht‘ck such 
destruction of human life as is now going on—hut this 
is untrue. As long as men do not c*oiisider all men 
their brothers, and do not consider human lives the 
most sacred of all things—on m» account to he sacrificed; 
since to support them is the very first and most imme¬ 
diate of duties—that is, aji long as men do not treat 
each other religiously, they will alvvavs, for the sake 
of personal advantage, ruin one another’s lives. No 
one will be so silly as to agree to spend thou'sands of 
pounds, if he can attain the ‘^ame end by spending a 
hundred pounds—^'ith a few human lives that arc at 
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liiq disposal thrown in On the railroad in Chica^o^ 
about the same number of people are crushed each 
year. And the owners^ of the railroads, quite naturally, 
do not adopt appliances which would prevent these 
])eople from beiiifi: crushed, for they have calculated 
that the annual payments to the iiqured and to their 
families come to less than the interest on the cost of 
such appliances. 

Very possibly these men who ruin human lives for ' 
their own profit may he shamed hy public opinion, or 
otherwise compelled, to provide the apjiliaiices. But as 
lonff as men are not reliffious, and do their ileeds to he 
seen of men and not as in the sifrht of God, they will, 
after providing? appliances in one jdace to secure people's 
live^j, in other matters a^aiii treat human lives as the 
best mfttcrial out of whicli to make a profit. 

It is easy to conquer Nature, and to build railways, 
steamers, inuseum«^, «and so forth, if one does not spare 
human lives. The Ef^yptian I’hqraohs Avere proud of 
their pyramids, and aa'G are delighted with them, for¬ 
getting the millions of slaA^ea' livi's that were sacrificed 
for their erection. And in the same way avc are de¬ 
lighted Avith our exhibition-palaces, ironclads, and 
transoceanic cables--forgetting AAith A\liat we pay for 
these things, We slioiild not feel proud of all this, 
till it is all done hy free men, and not hy slaves. 

Christian nations have conquered and subdued tlic 
American Indians, Hindus, and Africans, and are 
now conquering and subduing the C>liincse, and are 
proud of doing so. But, really, tlip«e conquests and 
subjugations do not result from the Christian nations 
being spiritually superior to those conquered, but, 
contrariAvise, from their being spiritually far inferior to 
them. Leaving the Hindus and Chinese out of account, 
even among the Zulus there were, and still are, some 
sort of obligatory religious rules, jirescribing certain 
actions and forbidding others; but among our Christian 
nations there are none at all. Rome conquered the 
Avorld just when R^me had freed itself from every 
religion. The same, only in a greater degree, is the 
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ra^e now witli the C'liristian nation*^. Tlioy are all in 
one and the same condition of havniif reiected religion; 
and^ therefore, notwitlistandid^ di^iNeiisionR among; 
themselves, they are all united and form one con¬ 
federate band of robbers, amoiit; whom theft, plunder, 
depravity and murder, individually or collectively, 
goes on w'ithout causing the least compunction of con¬ 
science, and even with the greatest sclf-i’omplacency, 
as occurred the other day in China Some believe in 
nothing, and are proud of it; otiiers jiretend to believe 
iu^’hat they for their own advaiitatre hy]»notize the 
common folk into accepting as a faith : wliile others, 
again—the great majority, the common jieople as a 
whole—accept as a faith the hypnotic suagcsitioidT to 
which they are suhj’ected, and .slavishly suhiuy; to all 
that demanded of them by the doniinunt and un- 
lielieving hypnotizers- 

Aiid what these hypnotizers demand is, what •Nero 
and all like him, wilio liave tneil in some way to fill 
the emptiness of their lives, liave alw :i\ s demanded : tlie 
satisfaction of their insane and superaliounding luxury. 
Luxury is obtained in no other way than hyensla\iijg 
moD, and as soon as there is cii«-laveincnt luxury 
increases ; and the increase of luxury inevitably drags 
after it an increase of slavery ; for only jieople wdio are 
cold and hungry, and hound down by w'aiit, w'ill con¬ 
tinue all their lives long doing not wdiat want, but 
what is wanted only for the pleasure of tlieir masters. 


In chapter vi. of the Book of Gene.sis there is a 
profound passage in which the autlior says that God, 
before the Flood, having seen that the spirit He had 
given to men that they might serve Him w'as used by 
them only to serve their own desires, became so angry 
with men that He repented of ha\ing created them, 
and, before entirely destroying them, decided to shorten 
the life of man to 120 v'ears. And the very thing that, 
according to the Bible, then so provoked God's anger 
that it caused Hin^to shorten man’s life, is again going 
on among the people of our Christian w'orld. 
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Reason is the power which enables men to define 
their relation to the universe, and as all men stand in 
one and the ^.ame relation to the universe, it follows 
that religion—which is the elucidation of tliat relation 
—unites men And union anioiifv men affords them the 
highest attainahle u elfaro, both physical and spiritual. 

Complete union with the highest and most perfect 
reason, and therefore complete welfare, is the ideal 
towards which liiimanity strives ; and all rclipons unite 
I>eople, by siipplyinf? identical answers to all men of 
any society wlieii they a'-k what the universrf is, 

and what its iiihahitants are; and by uniting them it 
bribers them nearer to the attainment of welfare. But 
when reason, diverf^’insf from its natural function (that 
of deta^’rainiii^ mail’s relation to (iod, and what his 
activity «hou]d he, conformably to that rehition), is used 
in the service of the flesh, and for an^ry strife with 
other men and other fellow-creatures, and when it is 
even used to ]ustify this evil life, Vio contrary to man^s 
nature and to tlie purpose for wliich he is intended— 
then those tcriihle calamities result, under which 
the majority of men are now Buffering, and a state is 
reached that makes any return to a reasonable and 
^ood life seem almost nnpossihlc. 

Raprans united hy tlie crudest religious teaching are 
far nearer the recof*-iiition of truth than the pseudo- 
C’hristian nation'^ of our day, who live without any 
religion, and among whom the most advanced people 
arc themselves convinced—and suggest to others—that 
religion is unnecessary, and that it is much better to 
live without any. 

Among the pagans men may he found who, recog¬ 
nising the inconsistency of their faith with their 
increasing knowledge, and with the demands of their 
reason, produce or adopt a new religion more in accord 
With the spiritual condition of their nation, and accept¬ 
able to their compatriots anil co-holievers. But men of 
our world—some of whom regard religion as an instru¬ 
ment wherewith to keep common folk in subjection, 
while others consider all religion abrurd, and yet others 
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(the jsi^eat majority of the nation), while living' umler 
the hypnotism of a gro^s decepboii^ think they possess 
true religion—hecomc impervious to jftiy forward move¬ 
ment, and incapable, of any approach towards truth. 

Proud of tlieir improvements in things that regard 
the bodily life, as well as of their refined, idle reason¬ 
ings (in which they aim not only at justifying them- 
selve.s, but also at proving their superiority to any other 
people of any age of history), they petrify in ignorance 
and immorality, while feeling fully assured that they 
stAid on an elevation never before reached by hu¬ 
manity, and that every step forward along the path of 
ignorance and immorality raises them to yet gr^er 
heights of enlightenment and progress. 


Man naturally wishes to bring his bodily (physical) 
and his rational (s?j»iritual) activity into conformity. 
He cannot be at peace until, in one w-ay or other, he 
has reached that conformity. Rut it is attainable in 
two diiferent ways. One way is for a man to decide by 
the use of his reason on the necessity or desirability of 
a certain action or actions, and tlien to behave accord¬ 
ingly ; the other way is for a man to commit actions 
under the influence of his feelings, and then to invent 
intellectual explanations or justifications for what he 
has done. 

The first method of conforming one^s actions with 
one^s reason is characteristic of men who have some 
religion, and on the basis of its precepts decide what 
they ought and what they ought not to do. The 
second method is generally characterrstio of men who 
are not religious, and have no general standard hy 
which to judge the quality of actions, and who there¬ 
fore always set up a conformity between their reason 
and their actions, not by siibiecting the latter to their 
reason, but (after acting under tlie sway of feeling) by 
using reason to justify vcliat they have done. 

A religious —know iiig what is good and what is 
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bawl in his own .'ictivity and in that of others, and 
knowing aUo why one thin^ is jj^ood and another is 
bad—when he sees aVicontradiction between the de¬ 
mands of reabon and liia own or other men^s actions, 
will employ the %vhole forc^ of Ins reason to find means 
to destroy these contradictions by learning how best to 
liring his actions into acrreenierit with the demands of 
his reason. But a man witliout religion—who has no 
standard whereby to judge the quality of actions apart 
from the pleasure they afford him—yielding to the 
sway of his feelings (which are most \ariou8 and o^en 
contradictory), involuntarily falls into contradictions ; 
and, hai ing fallen into contradictions, tries to solve or 
hidl&' them by aririiments more or less elaborate and 
clever, ^but alwaj'S untruthful. And theiefore, while 
the reasoning ot truly religion'^ men is always sim]>le, 
direct, and truthful, the menial aidivity of men who 
lack religion becomes particularly subtle, complex, and 
iii'^incere. « 

1 will take the most common exam]de: that of a 
man who i'^ addicted to vice--thnt is, is not chaste, not 
faithful to his wife, or, hcnig unmarried, indulges in 
vice. If he is a religious man, he knows that this is 
wrong, and all the efforts of Ins reason are directed to 
finding means to free himself from his vice: avoiding 
intercourse with adulterers and adulteresses, increasing 
the amount of his work, arranging a strict life for him¬ 
self, not allowing liimsclf to look on a woman as on an 
object of desire, and so forth. And iill this is very 
simple, and everyone can understand it. But if the 
incontinent man is not religious, he at once begins to 
de\dse all sorts of explanations to prove that falling in 
love with women is verj>' good. And then we get all 
sorts of most complex, cunning, and subtle considera¬ 
tions about the affinity of souls, about beauty, about the 
freedom of love, etc. ; and the more these spread, the 
more they darken the question and hide the essential 
truth. 

Among those who lack religion, the same thing 
happens in all spheres of activity and of thought. To 
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hiile unclerlyiiifT oontraAictioim, roiiijilox, siiMle 
qnisitioiis are juled iij», which, by tilliiicr the iiiiiid with 
all sorts of iiniieces-.ary riibbislC, diviyl men's attrition 
from what is imjiortaiit aiul ami make it pos¬ 

sible for them to petrify in the deceit in which, without 
noticirifif it, the pco]dc of our w'orld are livin'; 

‘ Men loved the darkness rather than the iii^lit; for 
tlieir works were evil,’ says the Gospel. ‘ For every 
one that doeth ill hateth the Imlit, and coineth not to 
the lip:ht, lest his woi ks should be re}»roved ' 

And therefore the men of our world, having;, in 
coiisequence of their lack of relijj^ion, arraiiij;ed a most 
cruel, animal, and immoral life, have also broiif;ht 
their complex, subtle, uiiprofitable actnityof mirffl— 
hiding the eiil of this kind of life—to such a de^rree t»f 
unnecessary intricacy and confusion, that the fiiajority 
of them have quite lost the ca]>acity to distiiifjtuisli 
^ood from evil, or wdiat is false tioin ulial is true. 

There is not a siytrlc question the men of our world 
can approaidi directly and sinqily • all questions— 
economic, national, political (whi‘tlii*r home or forejjffii), 
diplomatic or scientific, not to inoiifion questions of 
philosophy and relitfion—are presented so artificially 
ami incorrectly, and are swatlied in such tlmk shrouds 
of complex, imnocessary disjmtations—such subtle jier- 
vorsions of imxiiiintrs and woids, such sojdiistries and 
disputes — that all ar#»uments aliout such questions 
revolve on one sjiot, connected uilli iiotliinec, and, 
like drivim;-whcels without a connectin'; strap, effect 
nothing except the one object for whicli tlicy were }»ro- 
duced : to bide from one''* self and from otliers the evil 
iu which men lI^'e and the evil they commit. 


In every domain of what is now called science, one 
and the same feature is encountered, hafllim; the mental 
efforts men direct to the invcstii^atioii of various domains 
of knowledge, lliis feature is, that all these scientific 
investigations evade tlie essential question calling for 
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an answer, and examine side-issues tbe investigation of 
which brings one to no definite result, but becomes 
more intricate tlie fiirtfcer one advances. Nor can this 
be otherwise in a science which selects the objects of 
its investigation hajiliazard, and not according to the 
demands of a relierious conception of life, defining? what 
should be studied and why ; what first and what after¬ 
wards. For instance, in the now fashionable subjects 
of Sociolog-y and Political Economj, it would seem 
that there is really only one que'^tion : *■ How is it, and 
why is it, that some people do Tiothin£r, while others/»re 
W'orkiiifc for them (If there is another question; 
* ^^hy do people work separately, hindering’ one 
another, .incl not together iii common, avS would be 
more profitable?^ that question is included in the 
first, i^jr were there no inequality, there would he n<i 
strife.) It would seem that there ought to he only that 
one question, but science does not even think of pro¬ 
pounding and replying to it, hut ronimeiices its discus¬ 
sions from afar off, and conducts them so that its 
conclusions can never either solve or assist tlie solution 
of the fundamental problem. Discussions are started 
concerning what used to he and what now is ; and the 
past and the yiresent are regarded as something as 
inialteraldc as the course of the stars in the heavens ; 
and abstract concejitions are devised—value, capital, 
profit, and intcrc'^t—and a complex play of wits results 
(which has now already continued for a hundred years) 
among the disputants. In reality the question can be 
settled very easily and simply. 

Its solution lies in the fact that, as all men are 
brothers and equals, each should act toirards others as 
he ivishes them to act towards him; and, therefore, the 
whole matter depends on the destruction of a false 
religions law, and the restoration of the true religious 
law. The advanced people of Christendom, however, 
not only refuse to accept that solution, but, on the con¬ 
trary. try to hide from men the possibility of such a 
solution, and therefore devote themselves to the idle 
play of intelligence which they call science. 
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The same thing takes place in the ilomain of Juris> 
prudence. 'I'here would seem to he only one e!>sential 
question : ' How is it that th^c ar|;9 men \vho allow 
themselves to perpetrate violence on others^ to fleece 
them, confine them, execute them, send tliein to the 
wars, and so on ?* The solution of that niiestion is 
very simple, if it he examined from the only point of 
view suitable to the subject—the religious. From a 
religious point of view, man must not and should not 
subject Ills neighbour to violence, and therefore only 
otte thing IS needful for the solution of the question— 
namely, to destiny all superstitions and sophistries 
which allow of \iolenee, and to instil into men religious 
principles clearly exeluding the possibility of violutfCe. 

But tlie adiaiired men, instead of doing tlii^ deioto 
all tiieir wits to the task of indLiJcr from otfiers the 
possibility and necessity of sucli a solution, niey write 
mountains of hooks about all sorts of laws: ci\il, 
criminal, police, Uhurch, commercial, etc., and ex¬ 
pound and dispute about tliesc—fully assured that tliey 
arc doing something not onlj’ useful but very im]>or- 
taiit. To the question, 'W'liy, among men who arc 
naturally equal, may some judge, coerce, fleece, and 
execute others ?’—the}" give no reply, and do not even 
acknowledge the existence of such a question. Accord¬ 
ing to their doctrine, this violence is not committed by 
men, but by some abstraction called The State. And 
similarly, iii all realms of kiiow'ledge, the learned men 
of to-day evade and are silent about the ORseiitial ques¬ 
tions, and hide the underlying contradictions. 

In the realm of history, the only es^'eutial question 
is : ^How the workers (who form whole 

of humanity) lived To this question we get nothing 
like an answer; the question is ignored, wdiile whole 
mountains of books are written by historians of one 
school to tell of the stomach-aches of Louis XI., the 
horrors committed by Elizabeth of England or Ivan the 
Terrible of Kussia, of ivho w^ere their Ministers, and of 
what verses and comedies were wTitteii by literary men 
to amuse tliese Kings and their mistresses and Ministers. 
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Meanuliile, tlie liisstorians i)f anotlier s<’hool tell U 9 
in what sort of couiitr)||a people lived, wdiat they ato, 
wliat they solil, what clothes they wore—and iu general 
about things that could liave no iniliieiice on the 
people’s true liKe, but wore results of their religion, 
which the hi-^tonaiis of this class imagine to be itself 
a lesult of the food the people ate and the clothes they 
wore. 

Yet an answer to the question: ‘ IIow did the 
workers li\e?’ cannot he given till we acknowledge 
religion to he the essential condition of a peojde’s life. 
And the reply i-, therefore, to he found in the study 
of 4jie religions heiieved m by the nations: for these 
brought them to the pf)‘*itioii in ivhich they lived. 

In thivsludy of Natural History one w'ouhl think there 
little need to darken men’s common-sense; hut 
even here, toJloiving the bent of mind wdiich contem¬ 
porary ‘.cieiice has adopted, instead of giving tlie most 
natinal rcjdios to the questions: ^SV’hat is the world 
of living tilings (plants and animals), and how is it 
subdivided?’ an idle, contu-ed, and perfectly useless 
chatter is ‘‘tarted (ilirected chiefly against the Jiiblical 
account of the creation of the world) as to how 
organisms came into oxisteiice—which, really, one 
neither needs to know nor can know, for this origin, 
however wo may exjdaiii it, alw^ays remains hidden 
from us in endless time and space. But on this tlieme, 
theories and refulations and supplementary theories 
are invented, filling millions of books, the unexpected 
result arrived at being: lliat the law of life which luau 
should obey is—the struggle for existence. 

More than that, tlie applied sciences—such as 
Technology and Medicine—in consequence of the 
absence of any guidance from religious principle, 
inevitably diverge from their reasonable purpose and 
take a false direction. Thus, Technology is directed 
not to lightening the toil of the jieople, but to 
achieving improvements needed only by the rich, and 
which therefore will yet more wddel^ separate the rich 
from tlie poor, the masters from their slaves. If some, 
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advantaj^e from the^e inventions and improvements— 
some crumbs—do reach tlic workinfr classes, this is not 
at all because they were interned for-tlie people, hut 
only because by their nature they could not be kept 
from tlie peojile. 

It is the same with medical science, which lias ad¬ 
vanced in its false direction till it has reached a staiie 
at which only the rich can command it; while from 
their manner of life and their poverty (and as a 
result of the fact that the questions relating to the 
amelioration of the life of the poor liave lieeii iieirlected) 
the mass of the peoido can only avail themselves of it 
under conditions that lno'^t clearly show how medical 
science has diverj^d from its true purjio'^e. 

But this avoidance and perversion of essential q\ies- 
tions is most strikingly seen in what is now called 
Philosophy, "i'here w'ould seem to he one essential 
question for philosopliy to answ er : ^ W'liat must I do ?' 
And in the pliiloi-ophy of the (.'liristian nations answers 
to tliis question—thoui^h conihined w'ltli very much 
that IS unnecessary and confused, as in tlie case of 
Sjiinoza, Kant (in his Critique of Vrnviival Itvnaou), 
Schopenhauer, and jiarticularly Rousseau —have at any 
rate Keen fyivon. But latterly, since Ile^el (who 
taught that whatever evists is reasonable) the question : 
' What must we do?^ has hecii pushed into the hack- 
^ouiid, and philosojdiy directs its wliolo attention to 
tho investigation of things as tliey are, and to making: 
them fit into a prearranged theory I'hat was the first 
downward step. The next step, lp.idin^ human thou^-ht 
to a yet lower lev^el, was the acknow ledpnent of tlic 
law of the strug^plc for existciu‘e as fundamental, 
merely because that stru!rp;le can be observed amoii^ 
plants and animals. Under the influence of that 
theory, it is assumed that the destruction of the 
weakest is a law which should not lie checked. Finally 
came the third step, w'hen the semi-saiie Nietzsche’s 
puerile efforts at originality, which do not even present 
anythin? complete or coherent, hut are as it were 
immoral, offhand jottings of utterly baiaelesa thoughts. 
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were accepted by advanced people as the last word of 
philosophic science. In reply to the question : ‘ What 
must we do the advioL: is now plainly oifered : ^ Live 
as you please^ (laying no attention to the lives of 
others.* 

If anyone doubted the terrible state of stupefaction 
and bestiality to which our I'liristiau humanity has 
descended—without s[>eakiug of the crimes recently 
committed in South Africa and China^ and whicli were 
defended by priests and accepted as achievements by 
all the (freat of tlie earth—the extraordinary 

success of the writings of Nietzsche would alone siifilice 
to supply an un.Liiswerable proof. Some disjointed 
wi'Itings—aiming most ohtru.sively at effect—ajipear, 
written by a man suffering from megalomania, a bold 
but limited and abnormal (reiTiiaii. Noitlici in talent 
noi by their validity have tliesc writings any claim on 

I iublic attention In the days of Kant, Leibnitz, or 
[lume, or even fifty years ago, suc^i writings, far from 
attracting uttcntioii, I'oulil not even have appeared. 
But 111 our day* all the so-called educated classes of 
humanity are delighttul with the ravings of Mr. 
Nietz&che ; they dispute about him and explain him, 
and innumerable co()ics of his works arc (innted in all 
languages. 

Tourgcnef li amorously says that tlierc are such 
things as ^re\ersed platitudes,' and that they are often 
used by peojile lacking iii talent, but desirous of 
attracting attention. Everyone knows, for instance, 
that water is w'ct: but suildenly someone seriously 
ahserts that water is dry—not ice, but water is dry ; 
and such an opinion, if confidently expressed, attracts 
attiuition. 

In the same w'ay, tlie w'liole w'orld kno^vs that virtue 
consists in subduing one's jiassioiis, and in self-renun¬ 
ciation. This is known not by CUiristians only (with 
whom Nietzsche imagines he is fighting), but it is an 
eternal and supreme law which all humanity has re¬ 
cognised—in Brahmanism, Buddhism, Coufucianisin, 
and in Uie ancient Persian religion. And suddenly a 
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man appears who annoiinrcs his discovery that self- 
renunciation, mildness, iiicekneR|, love—that all these 
are vices, which are ruining humanity (lie refers to 
Christianity, forj^etting: all tlie otlier rehfiions). It is 
comprehcn*«il»lc that sui'h an assertion should, at first, 
perplex people. Hut, after thinking a little and tailing 
to find in his writings any proofs supporting tin's vague 
, assertion, everj’ rational man ought to reiect such 
books, and only he surprised that nowadays tliere is no 
nonsense too arrant to find a jmblislier W^ith the 
wosks of Nietzsche that course has not heen adopted, 
'riie majority of pstMido-eiilif»htenod people seriously 
discuss the tlieory of ‘ Superhumanity,’ and acclaim ifcs 
author as a great pliihxsopher : a successor to Descartes, 
Leihinlz and Kaid. • 

And all tins has li.'ippened because the majorit}' of 
pseudo-eiilighteiKMl men of to-dfiy dislike anything re¬ 
minding them of virtue, or of its chief basis : self- 
renunciation and Iov^—things tliat restrain and coii- 
deniii the animal life tlicy lead ; .nid thev gladly wel¬ 
come a doctrine of egotism and ci-nelty--however 
poorly, niiintelligihly and disiointcdly evpressed— 
which justifies the sy.+cin of founding one s own happi¬ 
ness and greatiu^^s njion the lives of others : the system 
in which the\ live. 


Christ reproached the scrilies and Pharisees, because 
they took the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, hut 
neither themselves entered in nor let others enter. 

llie learned scribes of to-day do tlie same : tl.v.»v ha'T 
now taken the keys, not of the Kingdom of Heaven 
but of enlightenment, and neither enter in nor lot 
others enter. 

The hierophants, the priests, by all sorts of decep¬ 
tion and hypnotism, have instilled into people an idea 
that Cliristianity is not a teaching proclaiming the 
equality of all men, and therefore destructive of the 
whole present systeiij of life ; hut that, on the contrary, 

X 
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it supports tbo existing order of things and bids us 
diifereiitiate people^ (vke tiie stars^ and regard ttieni as 
belonging to different orders—^acknowledging any 
existing autliority as ordained of God^ and obeying it 
absolutely; iii fact^ suggesting to the oppressed that 
their position is what God wi^lles it to be, and that they 
ought to put up ^vith it meekly and humbly, submitting 
to their oppressors, who need not be meek or liumbley 
but should—as Emperors^ Kings, Popes, Bishops, and 
secular or spiritual magnates of various kimls—correct 
others by teacliiiig and punis^liiiig them, while them¬ 
selves living 111 ^p]endour and luxury wliirli it is the 
duty of those in subjection to siijiply. And the ruling 
classes, thanks to this false teacliiiig which they strongly 
suppcA't, rule over the people, obliging them to furnish 
means of support for their ruler',^ idIoues><, luxury and 
vices. And the only men who have freed themselves 
from this hypnotism—the scientific ]ieople ; those, there¬ 
fore, who alone arc able to free the people from tlieir 
oppression—do not do it, tbou*;h they say they wish to ; 
but, instead of doing what might attain that end, they 
do just the opposite, imagining that they tlicreby serve 
the |>eople. 

One wouhl think these men—even from casually ob¬ 
serving what it is that those who hold the masses in 
subjection are most afraid of—might see what really 
moves men, and what really keep^s them down in the 
places they now occupy ; and would direct tlieir whole 
force to that source of power, lliey not only do not 
do til is, however, Imt they consider such action quite 
useless. 

It is as if these men did not wish to see the facts. 
Tliey assiduously, and sincerely, do all sorts of different 
things for the people, but they do not do the one thing 
primarily needful; and their activity is like the activity 
of a man trjdiig to move a train by exerting his muscles, 
when he need only get upon the engine and do what he 
constantly sees the engine-driver do: move a lever to 
let steam into the cylinders. That steam is meu^s re¬ 
ligious conception of life. And they need only notice 
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the eagerness with which those in authority retain con¬ 
trol of that motive power—byf means of which the 
rulers lord it over tlie masses—and the advanced men 
will understand to what they must direct their efforts 
in order to free the people from its slavery. 

What does the Sultan of Turkey guards and to what 
does he cling for support? And why does tlie Russian 
* Emperor^ on arriving at a town, go hrst thing to kiss 
an icon or the relics of some saint ? And why^ in spite 
of all the varnish of culture lie so prides himself ou^ 
dodSi the German Emperor in all his speeches—season¬ 
ably or unseasonably—speak of God, of C’lirist, of the 
aaiictity of religion, of oaths^ etc. ? Simply because 
they all know tliat their power rests on the army/ and 
that Ihe army—the very possibility of such a thing as 
an army existing—rests on religion. And if wealthy 
people are generally particularly devout: making a 
show of believing, gying to Church, and ohser\dng ^e 
Sabbath—it is all done chiefly because an instinct of 
self-preservation warns them that their exceptionally 
advantageous position in ihe community is bound up 
with the religion they profess. 

lliese people often do not know in what way their 
privileges rest on religions deception, but their instinct 
of self-preservation warns tliein of tJie weak spot in 
that on which their |)ow'er rests, and they first of all 
defend that place. ^Vithin certain limits these people 
always allow, and have allowed, socialistic and even re¬ 
volutionary propaganda; but the foundations of religion 
they never allow to he touclied. 

And therefore, if history and psychology do not 
suffice to enable the advanced men of to-day—the 
learned, the Liberals, the ISocialists, the Revolutionists 
and Anarchists—^to discover what it is that moves the 
people, this visible indication should suffice to convince 
them l^at the motive power lies, not in material con¬ 
ditions, but only in religion. 

Yet, strange to say, the learned, advanced people of 
to-day, who understand and discuss the conditions of 
life of various natioiis very acutely, do not see what is 
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su rtlivioiis that it strikes oiio's oye. If these men inten¬ 
tionally leave the peo]^e in their religious i^orance for 
tlie sake of retaining tlieir own profitable position 
anionf' the minority,—^this is a terrible, a revolting 
fi-aud. Men who act so are the \ery hypocrites C'lurist 
especially denounced—the only people He did in fact 
denounce—and lie denounced them liecau.se no monsters 
or inalefactors e\er brought so much evil into human, 
life a> is brought by tliese men, 

Ihit if they are sincere, the only explanation of so 
.•strange an eclijise of reason is, that ju<^t as the maiiscs 
are hypnotized by a false religion, so also are the p«ieudo- 
eulighteiied men of to-day hypnotized by a false science 
which has decided that the chief motor-nerve, that now 
as heretofore actuates humanity, has become altogether 
useless, and can be rejdaced by boinething else. 


iliis delusion or deceit of the scribes—the educated 
men of our world—is the peculiarity of our times, and 
in this ]ie.s the cause of the miserable condition m which 
Christian humanity now lives, as well as of the brutaliza¬ 
tion into which it IK sinking deeper and deeper. 

It is usual l<»r the advanced, educated classes of our 
world to assert tliat the false religiou.'^ beliefs held by 
the mas.ses are of no special importance, and that it is 
not worth while, and is unnecessary, to struggle against 
them directly, as was done by Hurne, Voltaire, Rousseau 
and others. Science, they think—that is to say, the 
disconnected, casual information they disseminate 
among the people—will of itself attain tliat end, and 
man, having learned how many million miles it is 
from tho earth to the sun, and what metals exist in the 
»un and the stars, will cease to believe in Church 
doctrines 

'This sincere, or insincere, assertion or assumption 
covers either a great delusion or a terrible deception. 
From the very earliest years of childhood—the years 
most susceptible to suggestion, wjien those who train 
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children cannot be sufficiently careful what they trans^ 
mit to them—a child is liypuo|jlzed with the absurd^ 
immoral dogmas of so-called Christian religion^ irrecon¬ 
cilable with our reason and knowledge'! He is taught 
the dogma of the Trinity, which healthy reason cannot 
hold; the coming of one of the three Gods to earth 
for tlie salvation of the human race, and Ins resurrection 
, and ascent into heaven; is taught to expect a second 
coming, and punishment in eternal tonnents for dis¬ 
belief ill these dogmas; also he is taught to jiray for 
what he wants ; and many utlier things. And when all 
this (incompatible as it is with reason, contemporary'^ 
knowledge, and maii^s ctuiscienc.e’) is indelibly stam]»ed 
oil the chihrs impressionable mind, he is left to hiinsdlf 
to Hud his way as lie can amid the contradiction^ winch 
flow fiom these dogmas lie h:u^ acce[>ted and assimilated 
as unquestionable truths. No one tells liiiii bow he 
may or should reconcile these contradictions ; or if tlie 
theidogians do try to recojudle them, their atteni]*ts 
only confuse the matter more than before. Ko, little 
by little, the man becomes accustomed to suppose (and 
tlie theologians strongly sujiport this notion) that reason 
cannot be trusted, and therefore aiiytliing is possible, 
and that there is no ra[tacity in man by means of winch 
he can himself distinguish good from evil, or falsehood 
from truth ; and that in wliat is most important for him 
—^his actions—he sliould be guided not by his reason, 
but by what others tell him. It is evident what a 
terrible perversion of niaii*a spiritual w'orld such an 
education must produce, reinforced as it is in adult life 
by all the means of hypuoti/jitiou which, by the aid of 
the priests, is continually exercised upon tlie people. 

If a man of strong .spirit, with great labour and 
suffering, docs succeed in freeing himself from tlie 
hypnotism in which he has been educated in cliildhuud 
and held in mature life, the jicrversion of his mind, 
produced by the persuasion that he must distrust his own 
reason, can still not pasH without leaving traces—^Just 
as ill tlie physical w'orld the poisoning of an organism 
with some powerful virus cannot i>as.s without leaving 
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it«< trace. It is natural for sncli a maHj having freed 
himself from the hypi^ti^sm of this deceit^ and hating 
the falsehood from winch he has just escaped^ to adopt 
tlie view advocated by advanced men, and to regard 
every religion as an obstacle in the path along which 
humanity is progressing. And liaving adopted that 
opinionj such a man becomes, like his tochers, devoid 
of principle—that is^ devoid of conscience, and guided in ^ 
life merely by his desires. Nor does he condemn him- ’ 
self for this, but he considers that it places him on the 
highest plane of mental development attainable by n^n. 

Tliat IS w'bat may happen with men of strong minds. 
The less strong, though they in.ay be roused to doubts, 
ivill never completely free themselves from the decep¬ 
tion which they were brought up ; hut adopting or 
inventing various cunningly-devised, cloudy theories to 
justify the absurd dogmas they have accepted, and 
living in a sphere of doubts, mist, sophistries and self- 
deception, tliey will co-operate iin tlic mystiheation of 
the masses and oppose their eiiliglitenment. 

But the majority of men, having neither the strength 
nor the opportunity to struggle against the hypnotism 
exercised over them, will live and die generation after 
generation, as they now do—deprived of man's highest 
M'elfare, which Is a truly religious understanding of life 
— and will remain docile tools of the classes that rule 
over them and deceive them. 

And it is this terrible deception tliat advanced and 
learned men consider unimportant, and not worth 
directly attacking. Hie only explanation of such an 
assertion, if those who make it are sincere, is, that they 
are themselves under the hypnotism of a false science ; 
but if they are not sincere, then their conduct is ex¬ 
plained by' the fact that an attack on estahlislied beliefs 
IS unprofitable and often dangerous. In any case, one 
way or another, the assertion that the profession of a 
false religion does no harm—or thougli harmful is un¬ 
important—and that one can therefore disseminate 
enlightenment without destroying religious deception,' 
is quite untrue. 
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Mankind can be saved from its ills only by being 
freed both from the hypnotisim in which the priests 
are holding itj^ and from tliat iAto which tlie learned 
are leading it. To pour anytliing into n full bottle one 
must hrst empty out what it contains. And similarly 
it is necessary to free men from the deception of their 
false faiths in order that they may be able to adopt a 
true religion : that is^ a correct relation (in accord with 
the development humanity has attained) towards the 
Source of all—^towards God ; and that from this rela- 
tiqp^ they may obtain guidance for their actions. 


^But is there any true‘Vehgion Religions are 
endlessly I'arions. and we have no right to caM on'e of 
them true, just because it njost nearly suits our own 
taste,’—is what people say who look at the external 
forms of religion as^at some disease from \(hich tliey 
feel themselves free* but from Avhich other jieople still 
suffer. But this is a mistake; religions differ in their 
external forms, but they arc all alike in their funda¬ 
mental principles. And it is these principles, that are 
fundamental to all religions, that form the true religion 
which alone at the present time is suitable for us all, 
and the adoption of which alone can save men from 
their ills. 

Mankind has lived long, and just as it has produced 
and improved its practical inventions through suc¬ 
cessive generations, so also it could not fail to produce 
and improve those spiritual princmles u'hicli have 
formed the bases of its life, as well as the rules of 
conduct that resulted from those principles. If blind 
men do not see these, that does not prove that they do 
not exist. 

This religion of our times, common to all men, exists 
—not as some sect ivith all its peculiarities and pen^er- 
sions, but as a religion consigng of those principles 
which are alike in adl the widesriread religions known to 
U 8 j and professed by more than nine-tenths of the 
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Luman race; and that men are not yet completely 
brutalized is due to tbe fact that the beat meiL of all 
nations hold to this religion and profess it^ even if 
unconsciously^ and only the hypnotic deception prac¬ 
tised fon men by the aid of the priests and scientists 
now hinders men from consciously adopting it. 

Tlie priDci])les of this true religion are so natural to 
men^ that as soon as they are put before them they 
are accepted as something quite familiar and self- 
e\'ident. For us the true religion is Cliristiariity in 
those of its principles in which it agrees, not with tiie 
external forms, but with tlie basic principles of Brah¬ 
manism, Confucianism, Taoism, Heiiraism, Buddhism, 
aifd even Mohammedanism. And just in the same 
way, for those who profess Brahmanism, Confucianism, 
etc.—tj^ac religion is that of which the basic principles 
agree with those of all other religious. And these 
jirinciples are vcr>' simjile, intelligible and clear. 

These princijiles are : that thcreds a God, the origin 
of all things; that in man dwells a spark from that 
Divine Origin, which man, hy his way of living, can 
increase or decrease in himself; that to increase this 
divine spark man must suppress his passions and 
increase love in himself; and that the jiractical means 
to attain this re*> alt is to do to others as you would they 
.should do to you. All these principles are common to 
Brahmanism, Hebraism, Confucianism, aii<l Moham¬ 
medanism. (If Buddhism supplies no definition of 
God, it nevertheless oi'kiiowledges That with which 
man commingles, and into Wliich he is absorbed when 
he attains to Nirvana. So, That with whicli man com¬ 
mingles, or into Which he is absorbed in Nirvana, is 
the same Origin that is called God in Hebraism, Christ^- 
ianity, and Mohajiimedanism.) 

'But that is not religion," is what men of to-day will 
say, who are accustomed to consider that the super¬ 
natural, ie., the unmeaning, is the chief sign of 
religion. 'That is anything you like: philosophy, 
ethics, ratiocination — but not religion.' Religion, 
according to them, must be absurd ^aud unintelligible 
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{Credo quia ahsurdum). Yet it was only from tliese 
very principles, or rather in coi^equeiu'c of their beiiif^ 
preacned as religious doctrines^ tliat—hya long process 
of perversion—all those absurd miracles and super¬ 
natural occurrences were elaborated, which are now 
considered to be the fundamental sign<3 of every religion. 
To assert tliat the supernatural and irrational form the 
essential characteristic of religion is like observing 
only rotten apples, and then .H>^sciting that a dahby 
bitterness and a harmful effect on the stomach are the 
p^me cliarai'teristics of the fruit cal le<l Apjile. 

Religion is the definition of man's relation to the 
Source of all things, ami of riiaii^s purpose in J^fe 
which results from that relation ; and it supplies rules 
of conduct resulting from that purpose And* the 
uiii\ei.sal religion whose first ]»rmri]>les arc alike in all 
the faiths, fully meets the demands of this umlerstaud- 
ing of religion. It defines the relation of man to God, 
as being that of a pSrt to the whole ; from this relation 
it deduces man’s purpose, winch is to increase the 
divine element in himself; and this purpose involves 
practical demands on man, in accord with the rule : 
I)o to others as you wish them to <lo to you. 

People often doubt, and I myself at one time doubted, 
whether such an abstract rule as. Do to others as you 
wish them to do to you, can be as obligator) a rule and 
guide for action as the simjiler rules : to fiist, pray, and 
take communion, etc. Rut an irrefutable reply to that 
doubt is supplied, for instance, liy the spiritual condi¬ 
tion of a Russian ]iea.saut who would rather die tlmn 
spit out the Sacrament on to a luanure-heaj), but 
who yet, at the command of men, is ready to kill Ins 
brothers. 

Why should demands flowing from the rule of doing 
to others a.s you wiali them to do to you—such, for 
instance, as: not killing one’s brother man, not reviling, 
not committing adultery, not revenging one's self, not 
taking advanti^G of the need of one's hietliren to 
satisfy one’s own caprice, and many others,—why 
should not they instilled as forcibly, and become as 
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bindiiijo: and inviolable, a«s the belief in the sanctity of 
the Sacraments, or of^images, etc., now is to men 
whose faith is founded more on credulity than on any 
clear inward consciousness. 


The truths of the religion common to all men of our 
time are so simple, so intelligible, and so near the 
heart of each man, that it would seem only necessary 
for parents, rulers and teachers to instil into childr^ 
and adults—instead of the obsolete and absurd doc¬ 
trines, in which they themselves often do not believe: 
about Trinities, virgin-mothers, redemptions, Jndras, 
Trimurti, and about Buddhas and Mohammeds who dy 
away inlo the sky—those clear and simple truths, the 
metaphysical essence of which is, that the s]>irit of God 
dwells in man ; and the practical rule of which is, that 
man should do to others as he wi^irhes them to do to 
him—for the whole life of humanity to change. If 
only—in the same way that the belief is now instilled 
into children and eonbrnied in adults, tliat God sent 
His son to redeem Adam’s sin, and that He established 
His Church which must he obeyed; as well as rules 
deduced from these lieliefs : telling when and where to 
pray and make offerings, w'heii to refrain from such and 
such food, and on what days to abstain from work—if 
only it were instilled and confirmed that God is a spirit 
whose manifestation is present in ns, the strength of 
which w'e can increase by our lives r if only this and all 
that naturally flows from tliis, were instilled in the 
same way that quite useless stories of impossible occur¬ 
rences, and rules of meaningless ceremonies deduced 
from those stories, are now instilled—^then, instead of 
purposeless strife and discord, we should very soon 
(without the aid of diplomatists, international law, 
peace-congresses, political economists, and Socialists 
m all tlieir various subdivisions) see humanity living 
a maceful, united, and happy life guided by the one 
religion. 
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But nothing of the kind is done: not only is tlie 
decejition of false religion not ^estroyed^ and the true 
one not preached^ but^ on tlie contrary, men depart 
further and further away from the possibility of accept¬ 
ing the truth. 

xlie chief cause of people not doing what is so 
natural^ necessary^ and possilile. is tliiit men to-ilay. 
in consequence of having lived long without religion^ 
are so accustomed to establish and defend tlieir exist¬ 
ence by violence, by bayonets, bullets, prisons, and 
gallows, that it seems to them as if such an arrange¬ 
ment of life were not only normal, hut were the only 
one possible. Not only do those wlio profit by the 
existing order think sfi, l»ut those even who suffer fjffim 
it are so stupefied by the hypnotism exercised upon 
tlieiii, that they also consider violence to be the oiilj' 
means of securing good order in human society. Yet 
it is just this arrangement and maintenance of the 
commonweal by woleucc, that docs most to hinder 
people from comprehending the causes of their sulter- 
iiigs, and consequently from being able to establish a 
true order. 

The results of it are such as might he produced by a 
bad or malicious doctor who should drive a malignant 
eruption inwards, thereby cheating the sick man, and 
making the disease worse and its cure impossible. 

To people of the ruling classes, who enslave the 
masses and think and say : ^ Apred nous le dplngv,* it 
seems very convenient by means of the army, the 
priesthood, the soldiers, and the police, as well as by 
tlireats of bayonets, bullets, prisons, workliouses, and 
gallows, to comjiel the enslaved peojde to remain in 
stupefaction ana enslavement, and not to hinder the 
rulers from exploiting them. And the ruling men do 
this, calling it the maintenance of good order, but there 
is nothing that so hinders the establishment of a good 
social order as this does. In reality, far from l^ing 

* Madame de Pompadour’s remark, * After me (us) the 
deluge.’ 
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the establishment of g'npd order^ it is the establishment 
of evil. f 

If men of our Christian nations^ still possessing some 
remnants of those religious principles which in spite of 
everything yet live in the people, had not before them 
tlie continue example of crime committed by those who 
have assumed tlio duty of guarding order and morality 
among men— tho wars, executions, prisons, taxation, 
sale of intoxicants and of opium—they would never have 
thought of committing one ouc-hundrcdtli of the evil 
deeds—the frauds, violence and murders—which thtfy 
now commit in full conhdeuce tliat such deeds arc 


go^vi and natural for men to commit. 

The law of human life is such, that the only way to 
improve^it, whether for the individual or for a society 
of men, is by means of inward, moral growth towards 
perfection. All attempts of men to better their lives 
by external action—by violence—serve as the most 
efiieaeious propaganda and example of evil, and there- 
fore not only do not improve life, hut, on the contrary, 
increase the evil which, like a snowball, grows larger 
and larger, and removes men more and more from the 
only possible %\ay of truly bettering tiieir lives. 

In proportion as the practice of violence and crime, 
committed in the name of the law by the guardians of 
order and morality, hectnnes more and more frequent 
and cruel, and is more and more justified by the hypno¬ 
tism of falsehood presented as religion, men will be 
more and more confirmed in the belief that the law of 


their life is not one of love and service to their fellows, 
liut is one demanding that they should strive with, and 
devour, one anotlier. 

And the more they are confirmed in that thought, 
which degrades them to the plane of the beasts, the 
harder will it he to shake off the hypnotic trance in 
which they arc living, and to accept as the basis of 
tbeir life lie true religion of our time, common to all 
humanity. 

A vicious circle has been established : the absence of 


religion makes possible an animal life based on violence; 
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an animal life ba«;e(l nn ^'ioloiice makes emancipation 
from liypnotism and an adoptufi of true relierion more 
and mure impossible. And, therefore, men do not do 
what IS natural, possible and necessary in our times : 
do not destroy the deception and simulacrum «»f 
religion, and do not assimiliite and ]>reach the true 
religion. 


XVI. 

Is any issue from this enclianted circle jiossible, and 
i&so, whsLi IS it? 

At first it seems as if the (lovcrnmcnt-. Avhich have 
taken on themselves tin* duty of f^uidinjj;- tlic life of tlie 
people for their benefit, sliould load us nut of fliis 
circle, 'fhat is wliat men who have trliMl to altf*r the 
arrangements of life founded on violence, and fireplace 
them by a reasonable arrangement based on mutual 
service and love, liave always sn])]»osed. So tboufrht 
tlie Cliriatiaii reformers, and the lounders of various 
theories of European (’ommmiism, and so al-o tlioufrlit 
the celebrated ('liinesc reformer Mo 1'i,* who for the 
Avclfare of the people propa^ed to tlie Government not 
to teach school-children military sciences and exercises, 
and not to ^ia’C rewards to adults for military achieve¬ 
ments, but to teach children and ailulis the rules of 
esteem and love, and pjivc rewards and encouracemciit 
for feats of love. So also tlioue^ht, and think, many 
relip^ious peasant-reformers, of whom I have known and 
now know several, beg inning wdth Sontiiyef and ending 
with an old man who has iioav five times presented a 
petition to the Emperor, asking him to decree the 
abropatioTi of false relifrion, aiul to order that true 
Christianity be preached. 

It seems to men natural that the Government—which 
justifies its existence on the score of its care for the 
welfare of the people—must, to secure that welfare, 
wish to use the only means w'hich can never do people 

• Mo Ti (or Mih Teih) lived a little before Mencius (about 
372-289 n.o.}, who wrote against the former's doctrine of 
univeisal love. 
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any liarni^ and can (vily produce the most fruitful 
results. Government,* however, has not only never 
taken upon itself this duty, but, on the contrary, has 
always and everyw'here manitaiiied with the greatest 
jealousy any faUe, effete religion pre\ alent at the period, 
and has in every way persecuted those who have tried 
to inform the people of the principles of true religion. 
In reality this cannot be otlierwise; for trovernmenta 
to expose tlie falsity of the present religions, and to 
preach the true one, would be as if a man were to cut 
duivu the branch on which lie is sitting. * 

But if (ioveriimeiit will not do this work, it would 
seem certain that those learned men—who, having 
freed them‘selves from the deception of false religion, 
say they wislj to serve the coiiiinoti people whose labour 
has provided for tlieir education and support—are 
bound to do it. But these men, like the Government, 
do not do it: first, bccau'^e they consider it inexpedient 
to risk uiiple;isaiitnes&. and to suffor'^the danger of per¬ 
secution at the hands of the ruling classes for exposing 
a fraud wliich tifiverumeiit protects, and which, in 
their opinion, vi'ill disappear of itself; secondly, be¬ 
cause, considering all religion to be an effete error, 
they have nothing to offer the people in place of the 
deception the> are expected to destroy. 

There remain those great masses of unlearned men 
w'ho are under the liyjiiiotic iniiiience of C'hurch and 
Government deception, and who therefore believe tliat 
the simulacrum of religion Tchichhas been instilled into 
them is tlie one true religion, and that there is and can be 
no other. 'Fhese masses are under a constant and intense 
hypnotic influence. Generation after generation they 
arc horn and live and die in the stupefied condition in 
winch they are kept by tlie edergy and the Govern¬ 
ment ; and if tliey free themselves irom that influence, 
they are sure to fall into the school of the scientists 
who deny religion—when their influence becomes as 
useless and harmful as the influence of their teachei s. 

So that for .some men the work is unprofitable, while 
for others it is impossible. 
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XVJI. f 

It looks as if no issue were possilil<e. 

And indeed for irreli^^ious men there is not, and can¬ 
not be, any issue from this position ; those who belong 
to the higher, ^overnin^ classes, even if they pretend 
to be concerned for the welfare of the masses, will 
never seriously attempt (truided by worldly aims, they 
cannot do it) to destroy tlie stii[>efaction and servitude 
in which these masses live, and which make it possible 
ibr the upper classes to rule over them, lii the same 
way, men belonging to the enslaved masses cannot, 
while guided by worldly motives, wish to make t^eir 
own hard position harder by entering on a struggle 
against the u]>pcr classes, to expose a false attaching 
and to preach a true one. Neitlier of these sets of men 
hav'e any motive to do this, and if they are iutdligeut 
they wall never attoin]>t it. 

But it is othcrwAc for religious people : men such as 
those who—liow^ever perverted a society may be—are 
alw'ays to be found guarding with tlieir lives the sacred 
fire of religion, w'ithoiit which human life could not exist. 
Tliere are times (and our time is such) when thc.se men 
are unnoticed, whoii—as among us in Russia—despistMl 
and derided by all, tlieir lives pass unrecorded—in 
exile, in prisons, and in penal hattdion.s—yet tliey live, 
and on them depends tlie rational life of humanity. 
And it is just tliesc religious men—however few they 
may be—who alone can and will read asunder that 
enchanted circle wdiich keeps men bound, lliey can 
do it, because all the disadvantages and dangers which 
hinder a wmrldly man from opposing the existing order 
of society, not only do not impede a religious man, but 
rather increase his zeal in the struggle against false¬ 
hood, and impel him to confess by word and deed what 
he holds to,be divine truth. If he belongs to the ruling 
classes he w'ill not only not wish to hide the truth out 
of regard for his own advautfigeous jiositiou, but, on 
the contrary, having come to hale siicli advantages, he 
will exert his whe^e strength to free himself from them. 
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and to prearli tlie truth, for he will no longer liave any 
other aim in life than |o £;crvc (hid. if he belongs to 
the enslaved, tlien in the same way, unbiassed by the 
w'j.sh, common anu»ng tliose of his position, to improve 
the conditions of his physical life, such a man will have 
no aim hut to fulfil the will of God by exposing false¬ 
hood and confessing truth ; and no suiferings or threats 
wdll make him cease to liv'e in accord with that purpose 
which he has recognised in Ins life. I'licy will both 
act thus, as naturally as a worldly man exerts himself 
and puts up with privations to obtain riches, or /“o 
please a ruler from whom he expects to receive advan¬ 
tages. E\ery religious man acts thus, because a human 
soLil enlightened bv religion no longer In'es merely by 
the life of tliis world, as irreligioUvS people do, but lives 
an etcriial, infinite life, for which suffering and deatli 
in this life are as insignificant as are blisters on his 
hands, or weariness of limbs, to a ploughman when he 
is ploughing a field. * 

These are tlic men who will rend asunder the 
enchantt‘d circle in wliich people are now confined, 
lloivever few such men there may he, liowever humble 
their social position, however poor in education or 
ability, as surely as fire lights the dry steppe, so surely 
'vill these peojde set the whole w'orld afiame, and 
kindle all the hearts of men, withered by long lack of 
religion, and now thirsting for a renewal of life. 

Religion is not a belief, settled once for all, in certain 
supernatural occurrences supposed to liave taken place 
once upon a time, nor in tlie necessity for certain 
prayers and ceremonies; nor is it, as the scientists 
suppose, a survival of the superstitions of ancient 
ignorance, which in our time has no meaning or 
application to life; but religion is a certain relation 
of man to eternal life and to God, a relation accordant 
with reason and contemporary knowledge, and it is the 
one tiling that alone moves humanity forward towards 
its destined aim. 

A wise Hebrew proverb says, * The soul of man is the 
lamp of God.^ Man is a w'eak and miserable animal 
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until the of God burn;; iiu his soul. But when 
that light burns (and it burns only in souls enlnrlitenc'd 
by religion) man becomes tlie most powerful being in 
the world. Nor can this be otherwise, for wdiat tlien 
acts in him is no longer hh strength, but is the strength 
of God. 

So this is what religion is, and in what its essence 
» consists. 

[Fobruaiy, 1902 ] 
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LETTER ON EDUCATION 

Dear S., 

I was very f^lad to have a serious conversation 
witli X. about the e4lucation of children. A\liat he 
and I quite a^rco about, hut what is only nefjative* is 
that cliihlreu should he tau^i^ht as httlt^ as possib/e.*' 
That children should fTroiv up without having learnt 
certain subjects is not nearly so had as what happens to 
nearly all children, especially those wdiose education is 
directed by mothers wlio do not kntiwthe subjects their 
children learn—viz , they ^et educational indigestion 
and iMinie to detest edu<'ation. A child, or a man, can 
learn when he lias an appetite for wliat he studies. 
Without appetite, iiistnu-hoii is an evil—a terrible evil 
4‘ausin^ people to become mentally crippled. For 
Heaven’s sake, dear S., if yon do not quite afi^rec with 
me, take my word for it, that were it not a matter of 
such enormous importance 1 would not write to you 
about it Ahuve all, believe your husband, who sees 
the Ihiiii?' quite rcasfmably. 

But then comes the customary reply: If children 
.ire not taught, how are they to be occupied? Are 
they to play knuckle-honcs with tlie villa^^e children, 
and learn all sorts of stupidities and nastiness ? With 
our squirely way of life, this reply has some reasonable 
ground. But is it really necessary to accustom child¬ 
ren to a squirely ivay of life, and to make them feel 
that all their requirements are satisfied by someone, 
somehow, without their having to take any part in the 

* This is meant to be taken conijiaratively and not 
absolutely. Elsewhere Tolstoy has exjiressed the opinion 
that a child may reasonably do lessons for ei"ht hours a 
day; tiiough he should not be compelled to learn what he 
does not wish to learn. 
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work ? I tliiiik the Hr^t comlitifii of a ^ood education 
is that the child should know tnat all he uses does not 
fall from heaven ready-made, hut i'< produced l»y other 
people^s labour. To understand that all he lives on 
conics from the labour of oilier jieojde who neither 
know nor love him, is too much for a child ((iod f^raiit 
he may uiidcrstaml it when he is thrown up); hut to 
understand that the chanihor-pot he uses is emptied 
and wi]ied, without any pleasure, hj’^ a nuise or a house¬ 
maid, and that the hoots aiul goloshes he always puts 
oft clean are cJe.ined in the ‘»aiiic way—not out of love 
for him, hut for ^oine other reason tpiite unintclliffihle to 
him—is .something he cau and should understanil, ai^d 
of which he should ho ashamed. If he is not asliamed 
and if he continues to use them, that is the ve^y worst 
commencement of an cducdtion, and lea\es the deepest 
traces for his whole life. To avoid that, however, is 
very simple, and is jlist what (to use poetic lanpiuij^'e), 
.«!taTulinji^ oil the threshold of tlie cfra\e, 1 beseech you 
to do for your children. lAd tliem do all they can for 
themselves: carryout their own slops, fill their own 
wash up, arran^ift their rooms, <*lean tlieir boots 
and clothes, lay the table, etc. Ikduwe me that, un¬ 
important as these thinjufs may seem, they arc a bundled 
times more inijiortaiit for your cliildren's hapx»iiiess 
than a knowledt^e of French, or of history, etc. It i,s 
true that here the chief dilficully cnips up : children 
do willingly only what their paienta do, and tlierefore 
I beg of you, do these things. This will effect two 
objects at once: it makes it possible to learn less, by 
filling the time in the most useful and natural way, 
and it trains the children to simplicity, to w^ork, and to 
self-dependence. Please do this. You will bo gratitied 
from the first month, and the children yet more so. if 
to this you can add w'ork on the land, if it be hut a 
kitchen-garden, that will be well; though it too often 
becomes a mere pastime. The necessity of attending 
to one's own needs and carrying out one’s own slop.s is 
admitted by all the best schools, sucli as Bi'dalc, w'hero 
the director of the^ school himself takes a sliare m such 
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work. Uclie\c me, tlirt without tliat condition tliere is 
no ]^>o^sl)llllty of a moral education, a ('lirUtian educa¬ 
tion, or a consciousness of the fact tliat all men are 
brothers and equals. A chihl may yet understand that 
a ffro\vn-up man, Ins father—a banker or turner, an 
artist or an overseer, who by his woi k feeds the whole 
fainil}'—may free himself from occux>ations which nre- 
'i ent his f?iviii^ all Ins time to his profitable work. But 
hoiv can a child —as yet untried and unable t(j do any- 
thinir—exjdani to himself that others do for Inm wh.at 
he naturally should do for hmisclf P • 

The only exx>laiiatioii for him is that people are 
divided into two classes—masters and slaves ; and 
however much wo may talk to hun in words about 
equality and the brotherhood of man, all the condi¬ 
tions of Ins life, from his ^ettm^ up, to his evening 
meal, sliow him the contrary. 

Not only does he cea^e to believe what his elders tell 
him about morality, he secs in the deptli of his soul 
that all the^e teaclnngs are mendacious, and he ceases 
to believe his parents and teaclicrh, and ceas-cs even to 
believe in the need for any kind of morality whatever. 

^^et one more consideration. If it is not jiossihlo to 
do all that 1 have mentioned, at least one must set 
children to do things the disadi'antage of not doing 
which would be at once felt by them— e.g., if one’s 
clothes and boots for going out in are not cleaned, one 
must not go out; if water lias not been fetched and 
the crockery washed up, there is nothing to drink. 
Above all, in this matter do not be afraid of ridimle. 
Nine-tenths of all the bad things in the world are done 
because not to do them would be held ridiculous. 

[1902 ] 

This letter was written to a near relation, belon^ng to 
the nx>per class of Russian sooiety, in which the chilaren 
are generally sent to the high schools (^muasia), where 
they ate crammed with much knowledge, cniedy in order to 
pass examinations and to obtain certain piivileges (e.g., 
diminution of military service). The *X.’ mentioned is the 
husband of the lady addressed. * 
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I. 

Whoever you may be: ]iopcs, ranlinaN, Irisliop-^, 
sujieriiitendents, pnesN, or pastor'^, of wliatevpi Omreh, 
forefro for a wliile }oiir assuraiifc tluit you—jou in 

I iartwiilar—are the only true disciples of the (hid 
Hirist, appointed toPpreaeh his only true teachiuj?; and 
renu'inber that before beiii^ popes, cardinal'?, bishop^, 
or sujiorintendeuts, etc., you are first of all men : that 
is, accordin« to your own teacliinjjr* bi'intrs sent into 
this world by (rod to fulfil 11 is will; remember thi'-, 
and ask your'^elvos what you arc doin^, ^"oiir whole 
life is devoted to preaching?, inaintaiiniiti:, and .-^pread- 
in^ amoii^ men a tctachinff wliich you say was revealed 
to you by Hod Ilimsfdf, and is, tlierefore, the only one 
tliat is true and britu;^ redemption. 

In vi'hat, then, dotvs this one true and redeeming 
doctrine that you preach, <*oii&i'Ht f To whichever one 
of the so-called Christian (’hurclies—Roman C’atliolic, 
Rnssu-Hreck, Lutheran, or Anglican—you may belong, 
you acknowledge that your teaching is (juite accurately 
expressed in the articles of belief fonnnlated at the 
Council of Nicaea sixteen hundred years ago. TliObe 
articles of belief are as follows : 

First: 'lliere is a Hod the father (the first person of 
a lYinity), who has created tlie sky and the earth, and 
all the angels who live in the sky. 

ikeond : There is an only son of Hod the father, not 
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created, but born second person of the Trinity). 
Tlirough this son the world was made. 

Third : This son, to save people from sin and death 
(by which they were all punished for the disobedience 
of tlieir forefather Adam), came down to the earth, was 
made flesh 1>y the Holy Cihost and the virgin Mary, and 
became a man. 

Fourth : This son Avas crucified for the sins of men. 

FiJ'th: lie suifered and was buried, and rose on the 
third day, as had been foretold in Hebrew books. 

Sijcth : flavin#? f?one up into the sky, this son seated 
himself at his father's ntrht side 

^-iSeveuth: 'fins son of Hod will, in due time, come 
attain to tiie earth to judge the living? and the dead. 

Eiyhdi : There is a Holy Ghost (the third person of 
the Trinity), who is equal to the father, and who .spoke 
through the jirophets. 

Ninth (held )»y some of the Itargest C'hurches): There 
is one holy, intallihle ('Imrcli lo^", more exactly, the 
Church to which lie ivho makes the confession belongs 
is held to be unique, holy, and infallible). Uliis Church 
consists of all who believe in it, Ining or dead. 

Tenth (also for some of the largest Churches) : There 
exists a Sacrament of J5ajrti'-m, hy means of which the 
power of the Holy Ghost is communicated to those 
who are baptized. 

Ein'^nth . At tlie second coming of Christ, the souls 
of the dead will re-enter their bodies, and tliese bodies 
will he immortal ; and 

Twelfth * Aftiu- the second coming, the just will have 
eternal life in paradise on a new earth under a new sky, 
and sinners will have eternal life in the t<jrmeiits of 
hell. 

Not to speak of things taught hy some of your 
largest Churches (the Uomaii ('atholic and Russo-Greek 
Ortliodox)—sueh as the iielief in saints, and in the good 
effects of bowing to their bodily remains, and to repre¬ 
sentations of them as well as of Je.su.s and tbc mother 
of God—the above twelve points embrace the fiinda- 
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mental position** of that truth vuhich you say has been 
revealed to 3011 b}' God Himselv for the redemption tif 
man. Some of you ineach thes<‘ doctrines snn]dy a'^ 
thej' are expressed ; otliers try to fjive tlicm an alle- 
porieal meaning more or less ni accord with jiresent- 
day knowledge and common-sense; Imt you all alike 
a^’C hound to confess, and do <‘onfe?s, tl-ese stalemciils 
to be the ex*act expression of that unique truth wliich 
(iod Himself has revealeil to you, and which you jircach 
to men for their salvation. 


Verj'well You lia\eliad the one trutli capahle tif 
saving mankind i'e\ealed I 0 you h}' (iod Himself. 'It is 
natural for men to strive Innards truth, andVdien it 
is clearly pr«iseiited to them I hey are always glad to 
accept it, and to he guided hy it. 

And, therefore, impart this saving truth revealed 
to you hyUod Iliniseli. it ivould «!ceni sufficient, plainly 
and simply, \erhally and thiough the I’ress, to com¬ 
municate it with reasonable persuasion to those capable 
of receiving it. 

But bow have you jireacbed this truth ^ 

From the time a society calling itself the Church 
was formed, your predecessors taught this truth chiefly 
hy violence. 'Diey lai<l down the truth, and jiunisbed 
those who did not accept it. (Millions and millions 
of people liave been tortured, killed, and burnt for not 
wishing to accept it) Tliih method of jicrseculioii, 
which was evidently not suited to its piirjwise, came 
in course of time to he less and less employed, and is 
now, of all the C’hristiaii C’liiirclies, used, 1 tliiiik, only 
in Russia. 

Another moans was through external action on 
people's feelings—liy solemmtj" of •netting: with pic¬ 
tures, statues, singing, music, even dramatic perform¬ 
ances, and oratorical art. In time this method, also, 
began to be less and less used. In I’rotestaiit countries 
—except the orator’s art—it is now but little used 
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(thoug'h the Salvatioit Army, which has devised new 
methods of external a^ioii on the feelings, supplies an 
exception). 

But all the strength of the clergy is now directed to 
a third and most powerful method, which has always 
been used, and is now with sjiecial jealousy retained by 
the clergy in their own hands. 'J'his method is that of 
instilling (’hiirch doctrine into peojde who arc not in a 
position to judge of wdiat is given them : for instance, 
into quite uneducated working iieoule w-Ijo have no time 
for thought, and chiefly into ciiiluien, ivho accejit ki- 
discriniiiiatidy what is imparted to them and on whose 
i^inds it remain*- permanently impressed. 


So that in our day your chief method of imparting to 
men the truth God has revealed to you, consists in 
teaching this truth to uneducated adults, and to children 
who do not reason, but accejit everything. 

This teaching generally begins with what is called 
ScripLure Ilistiiry : that is to say, ivith selected passages 
from the Bible : tlie Hebrew hooks of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; which according to your teaching are the work 
of the Holy (^]*ost, and are therefore not only unques¬ 
tionably true, hut also holy. From this history your 
}mpil draws his first notions of the world, of the life of 
man, of good and evil, and of God. 

Tliis Scripture History begins with a description of 
how God, the ever-living, created the sky and the earth 
(>,000 years ago out of nothing; how He afterwards 
created beasts, fishes, plants, and finally man; Adam, 
and Adam's wrife, who w'as made of one of Adames ribs. 
Then it describes how, fearing lest the man and his 
wife should eat an apple w'bicli had the magic quality of 
giving knowledge, He forbade tlicm to eat that apple ; 
how, uotwithstanding this jirohibition, the first people 
ate the apple, and were therefore exjielled from Para¬ 
dise ; and how all tlieir descendants were therefore 
cursed, and the earth was cursed also, so that since then 
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it has grown weeds. ITien tl^ life of Adam’s do- 
srcjidant^ is dcserilied : how they became so perverted 
that God not only drowned them ally but drowned all 
the animals with them^and left alive only Noah and his 
family and the animals he took into the ark 'I'lien it 
describes how God chose Ahraliam alone of all peo]»le, 
and made an agreement with him ; which agreement 
was that Abraham was to consider God to be (»od, anil, 
as a sign of thi.s, was to lie circumcised. On His side 
<rod iiinlertook to give Abraham a iiiiinerous progeii}, 
and to patronize liim and all his offspring Then it tells 
how God, patronizing Abiaham and his descendants, 
jierformed on their behalf must unnatural actions called 
miracles, and most terrible cruelties. So that tins wdidfe 
of this history—exce[»ting cerbun stories, which aie 
sometimes naive (as tlio v'lsit of God witli two dligels to 
Abraham, the marriage of Kaac, and others), and are 
sometimes iniioctuit, hut are often immoral (as the 
swindles of (bHl’s*favourite» Jacob, the cruelties ol 
Samson, and the cunning of Jose]di)—tlieivliole of this 
history, from the plagues Moses called down upon the 
Reryptians, and the murder liy an angel of all their 
hrstborii, to the fire that destroyed tlMi conspirators, 
the tumbling into the ground of Koiali, Ibithan, and 
Abiraiii, and the destruction of men in a few 

minutes, and on to the saiving of enemies w'lth .saws,* 
and the exeeiitioii of the priests who diil not agree w lih 
him by Elijah (who rode up into the sky), and to the 
story of Elisha, wdio cursed the hoys that laughed at 
him, so that they w'cre torn in pieces and eaten by tivo 
hears—all this history is a series of miraculous occur¬ 
rences and of terrible crimes, committed by the Hebrew^ 
people, by their leaders, and by (iod Himself. 

* Father John of Eioustadt having ])uhlishcd an article 
in which he says that this pa.ssage show's Tolstoy’s ignorance 
of the Bible, it may be well here to quote 1 Cliion. xx 3 ; 
*Aiid he brought forth the people that were therein, ami 
cut them with saws, and with harrows of iron, and with 
axes. And thus did David unto all the cities of the 
children of Ammon.' 
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But your teacliiiiGr of tlie liistory you call sacred is 
not limited to that. \le«ides the liistoi^’ of the Old 
'restamciit, you also impart the New Testament to 
children and to ignorant jieoplo, in a way that makes 
the importance of the New I'estament consist not in its 
moral teaching, not in the Sermon on the Mount, but 
in the conformity of the Gospels with the stories of the 
Old 'J'estament, in the fulfilment of prophecies, and in 
miracles, the movement of a star, son^s from the sky, 
talks with the de\il, the turniiiff of water into wine, 
walking on the water, licalnifrs, calliiuf people hack 
life, and, finally, the resurrection of Jesus liimself, and 
his flying up into the sky. 

•If all these stories, both from the Old and New 
Testament'^, wcic taught a® a series of fairy-tales, even 
then liaAlly any teacher would decide to tell them to 
children and adults he desired to enlighten. But these 
tales arc imparled to people unable to reason, as though 
they w'oro the mo^t1rii>'tworthy descj*iptiou of the world 
and its Jaws, as if they ga\e the truest information 
about tlie lives of those who li\ed in former times, of 
what sliould lie considered good and evil, of the exist¬ 
ence and nature of ihxl, and of the duties of man. 

People talk of liarnifiil ho<»ks ! But is there in 
f'hristciidom a hook that has done iimre harm to man¬ 
kind than this terrible hook, called ‘ Scripture History 
trom the Old and New 'restaiiieiits And all the men 
and women of (’hnstenilom have to pass through a 
course of tins Scripture History during their childhorKl, 
and this same histor}* is also taught to ignorant adults 
as the first and most essential fouiidaiiun of knowledge 
—as the one, elernal, truth of God. 


You cannot introduce a foreign substance into a 
living organism without the organism suffering, and 

* The reference here is not to the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments in their entirety (the extreme value of many parts of 
winch Tolstoy does not question), but to a compilation for 
sehool use, which is largely used in plac<» of tJie ilible. 
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foreign suhstance. H'lial ternme il to a man's mind 
must^ then, result from liny, rendennt; of tlie teaching 
of the 01(1 and NewTestainenle—loieign alike to protCiit- 
day knowledge, and to common-seiibc. and to moral 
feeling—and instilled into him at a time wlien he is 
nnahlo to judge, hut accejits all that is given him ^ 

For a man—into whose mind has heen introduced as 
sacred truths a heliof in tlie creation of the world out 
of nothing 0,000 years a^io ; in the flood, and Noah’s 
ark VIInch accommodated all tlie anim.i]-*; in a Trinity; 
in Adam’s fall; in an iinmacutate coiicf'fitioTi ; in 
C^hrist’s miracles, and in salvation for men by the 
sacrifice of his death—for such a man the demands of 
reason are no longer obligatory, and siw.h a ma^i eaunot 
he sure of any truth. If the 'J riiiity, and an immacu¬ 
late conception, and the salvation of mankind by the 
blood of desiis, are pos'^ihle—then anything is possible, 
and the demands of reason are not ohligatoiy. 

Drive a wedge between the floor-hoard^ of a granary, 
and no matter how miieh gram you may jiour into the 
granary, it will not stay there, fliist so a liead into 
which the wedge has been driven of a Tninty, or of a 
God who became man and redeemed the human race 
by his sufferings and then flew u]i into the sky, can no 
longer grasp any rca'-onahlo or firm uiiderslandiiig of 
life. 

However much you may put into Hie granary which 
has cracks in its floor, all will run out. H'hatever you 
may put into a mind which has accejited iiniiseiise as a 
matter of faith, nothing will remain in it. 

Such a man, if he valuc'^ his beliefs, will inevitably, 
all his life long, either he on his guard (as against 
something harmful) against all tliat nii|>>ht enlighten 
him and destroy his superstitions ; or -having once 
for all assumed (and the preacliers of (’liurcli doctrine 
will always encourage liim in this) that reason is the 
source of error—he will repudiate the only light given 
to man to enable him to find his path of life ; or, most 
terrible of all, he will, by cunning argumentation, try 
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to demonptratc the rei^s.onahle«csiR of what is utireason- 
able, and, \\or«5t of all, will discard, toffethcr witli the 
pii])crstitions that wore iimtillcd int(» him, all conscious¬ 
ness of the iieces'-ity for any faith A\hatever. 

In either of these three fases, a man into whom, 
during childhood, meaniiiirless and contradic'tory asser¬ 
tions have been instilled as religious truth—unless 
with much effort and suffering he free himself from 
them—is a man mentally diseased. Such a man, see¬ 
ing around him the (‘oiistantly moving and cliaiigiT^ 
facts of lih‘, cannot without a feeling of desperatiim 
watch this niovenicut destrojdng his conception of life, 
ayd cannoi hut evperieiice (openly or secretly) an un¬ 
kindly feeling tim.irds those who co-nperate in this 
reasoiia^ile progress. Nor can In? help being a con- 
feciou'4 partisan ot obscurity and lies against light and 
truth. 

And sncli the majority of people in Christendom—by 
the inculcation of nonsensical helflefs deprived from 
childhood ot the capacity to think clearly and firml)'— 
actually arc. 


Such is the evil done to man's mind by having it 
impregnated with C’liuich doctnnes. lint much uorsc 
than this is the moral perversion uhicli that imiirciiua- 
lion produces in man’s soul. Eiery man conies into 
the world with a consciousness of Jiis dependence on a 
mysterious, all-powerful {Source which has given him 
life, and consciousness of liis equality with all men, the 
e<iLiality of all men with one another, a desire to l<»ve 
and he loved, and a cousciou.sness of the. need of 
striving tow'ard.s perfection. Hut wdiat do you instil 
into him? 

lii.stead of the mysterious Source of which lie thinks 
wdth reverence, you tell him of an angry, unjust (lod, 
who executes and torments people. 

Instead of the ecjuality of all men, which the child 
and the simple man recognise with all their being, you 
tell them that not only people, but nations, are unequal; 
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that come of them are loxed, .. other's are not loved, 
by (iod; and that s(mie people are called by God to 
rule, others to submit. 

Instead of that wish to lo\e and to lie loved, which 
forms tlie strongest desire lu tlie soul of every unper- 
\erted man, vou teach him tliat the relations between 
men can only be based on \ioleiu'e, on tlireats, on 
executions ; and you tell him that judicial and military 
murders are connnitted not only with the sanction but 

m 

at tJie command of (lod 

•Ill ]dace of the need of splf-iinpio\ejneiit, vou lell 
him lliat maii\s salvation lies in heliei in the Redemi>- 
tion, and that hy iiiiprovintr himself hy his own pmver^, 
without the aid of pravers, sacraments and hchef in the 
lledeTiiption, man is guilty of sinlul ]>nde, :yid that 
for Ills salvation man must tnist, not to his own reason 
Imt to the commands of the ('huridi, and must do what 
bht* decrees 

it is terrihle to 4}iink of the i»ei\ersion of thought 
and teelm^ produced in the soul ot a child or an 
ignorant adult by such teaching. 


Only to think of the things I kiuuv of, that have 
been done in Russia during tlie sixty \ ears of rny con¬ 
scious life, and that are still being done ! 

Ill tlie theological colleges, and among the bishops, 
learned monks and missionaries, hair-sjdittiug discus¬ 
sions of intricate theological jirolilenis are carried on— 
they talk of reconciling moral and dogmatic teaching, 
they dispute about the develojunent or immutahility of 
dogmas, and discuss similar religious subtleties. Rut 
to the hundred million populace all that is preached is 
a belief in Iberian or Kazan icons of the Mother of 
God, a belief in relics, in de\ils, in the redemptive 
efficacy of having bread blessed and x>lacing caudles, 
and liavirig prayers for the dead, etc.; and not only is 
this all preached and practised, hut the inviolability of 
these popular superstitions is guaidcd with jiarticmar 
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,]ealou8y from any inftWifrement. A peasant has but to 
omit to ob‘st‘r\(* tlio name's day of the local s.aiiit^ or 
to omit to invite to Ins Iioum* a wonder-workin^^ icon 
when it makes tlie round of Ins villaije, or he has only 
to work on tlie h'nday hef»»re St. Elias’s day—and he 
Avill be denounced, and prosecuted, and exiled. Not 
to speak of scctanaiis }>ein^ punished for not observing 
the ceremonies of the Church, tliey are tried for even 
meeting" together to read the (iosjiels, and are piinished 
for that. And llie result of all this activity is that 
tens of millions ot people, including nearly all tHe 

{ leasant "women, are not only ignorant of Jesus, hut 
mve never even licMrd ^\ho he was, or that he existed. 
'Jins is hard to believe, hut it is a tact wliicli anyone 
can easily lerify tor Inm'^elf. 

IJsten to what is said by the bishops and academicians 
at their conft‘rences, read their magazines, and you 
would think that the liu.S’^ian ])riesthood preaelies a 
faith which, even if it be backward*, is still a Christian 
faith, in wliieli tlie ilospel truths hml a place and arc 
taught to the ]»eoj>le. lint watch the activity of the 
clergy among tlie jicople, and you will see tiiat what 
IS Tireaelied, and energetically inculcated, is simply 
idolatry; the elevation of icons, hlessing of water, the 
carrying from ijoU"e io house of miracle-working icons, 
the glonhcation of relics, the wearing of crosses, anil 
so forth; iilnlc every a1 tempt to understand the real 
meaning of ('hristiainty is energetically persecuted. 

Witliin my recollection the Jlussian labouring 
clas'ses have, in a great measure, lost the traits of true 
Christianity which they formerly possessed, but which 
are now carefully banished by the clergy. 

Among the people there formerly existed (but now 
only 111 out-<if-tlie-way districts) Cliristian legends and 
proverbs, vi*rhally handed dow'ii from generation to 
generation, and these legends—such as the legend of 
Christ wandering in the guise of a beggtar, of the angel 
\vho doubted tiod^s mercy, of the crazy man who 
danced at a driiTii-shop ; and such sayings as : ‘ With¬ 
out God one can't reach the threbhojd,^ ‘ God is not m 
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mig-ht, but ill right/ ' Live till“eve, live for e\or/ etc. 
—these legends and proverbs termed the spiritual food 
of tlie people. 

Besides these, tlieie were Christian customs: to 
have pity on a criminal or .i nanderei, to give of one’s 
last resources to a hegear, and to ask forgiveness of a 
man one has offended 

All this IS now forgotten and di‘icaid(Ml. It is now 
all replaced by learning hy rote the Catechism, the 
triune comjiositioii of lh<^ 'rrinity, jnayers before 
lessons, and prayers for ic'achers and for the 'I’sar, etc. 
So, within my reeolJoetion, the people luue grown ever 
religiously coarser and more ciiarsc. » 

One part—most of the wonieii---remain as super¬ 
stitious as they were (iOO years ago, hut»without 
that ('iiristiaii spirit which formerly penneated their 
lives ; the other part, which knows tlie Cateclnsin hy 
hearty are absolute atheists. And all this is coiibeiou.sly 
brought about by the clergy. 

^jiut that ap]>lios to Jlussia/ is what Western 
Europeans—Catholics and Protestants—will say. But 
I think that the same, if not wor^e, is hn])peniiig in 
Catholicism, with its ]irt)liibition of thc^ Gospels and it*s 
Notre-Dames ; and in Protestantism, w'lth its holy 
idleness on tlie Sabbath day, and its liihliolatry—that 
is, its blind belief in the letter of the Bible. 1 think, 
ill one form or another, it is the same throughout the 
quasi-Christian world. 

In proof of this, it is sufficient to rememhor the age- 
old fraud of the dame that kindles in Jerusalem on tlie 
day of the Resurrection, and wdiich no one of the 
(’hurch people exposes : or the faith in the Jtedemption, 
which is preaclieil with ^leculiar energy in the very 
latest phases of Christian Protestantism. 

VII. 

But not only is the (Church teaching harmful by its 
irrationality and immorality, it is specially barmful 
because people pyifcssing this teaching, while living 
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without any moral d^mamis to restrain tliem, feci 
quite coiivincod tliey are liviiifi a really Christian 
life. 

IVrqile live ill insens!i1e luxury, obtaining their 
M'ealth by the lahmir of the liumhle jioor, and defend¬ 
ing theinseUcs and their riche'' by {Kdieemeii, law- 
courts and executions --and tlie clergy, m the name of 
Christ, ajqirove, sanctify, and bless tins way of life, 
merely advising the rich to allot a small part of what 
tliey have stolen to the service of those from whom they 
continue to steal. (W'lien slavery existed, the clergy 
always and everywhere ,iustified it, and did not consider 
iCmconsistent with ('hristiauity.) 

l^eople strive by force tif arum, by murder, to attain 
their coyetous amis, jie-rsonal or ]»ublic, and the clergy 
approve, and in Christ’s name bless preparations for 
war, and war itself, and not only ajqirov'e, but often 
encourage those things ; holding war—that is, murder 
—not to be contrary to Christiaiiity 

I'eopJe ulio believe in sucli teaching are not merely 
led hy it into an e\ il way of life, but are fully persuaded 
that their evil life is a good one, uliicli there no need 
for them to alter 

Nor i" that all: the chief evil of tins teaching is, that 
ic is so skilful]} interwoven with the external forms of 
(. Iiristianity, that, while professing it, jieople think 
vour doctrine is the one true Christianitv, and that 
there is no other ! It is not only that you have 
diverted from men the sjiring of living water—were 
that all, people might stili find it—but you have 
jioisoned it with your teachings, so that people cannot 
find any (’Iiristianity but tliis one ]iuisoued by your 
Jiiterprctatioiis. 

'ilie Christianity jireaeliod by you is an inoculation of 
false Christianity, rescinhlmg the inoculation for small¬ 
pox or diplitheria, and has the effect of making tliose 
who are inoculated immune to true (Iiristianity. 

People having for many generations built their lives 
on fouiidatiniis irrecojicilahle with true Christianity, 
feci fully persuaded that tliey are living Christian 
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lives, anrl thus tliey are uiialle to retiiru to true 
Christianity, 


Tl)us it is with those w]io profess your dortriiics; 
but there are others, who ha\e emancipated them¬ 
selves from tho*^e doctrines: the so-called uiihelieM’rs. 

'lliey (though in most cases inoie moral in their li>cs 
than the majority of those who profess Church doc¬ 
trines), as a result of the spiritual taint to which they 
w^re exposed in their childhood, have an ludueiice 
on tlieir Tiei^hhours which is worse fc\en than that of 
those who protess your teachings, lliey are sjieciall^^ 
harmful because, having in childhood shared the mis¬ 
fortune of the rest of tlie inhahitants of Chi isieuiloin 
and been trained in the (Jhiircli frauds, they nave so 
identified Church teaching with Christianity in their 
own perception, that they now’ cannot distiiifiruish the 
one from the otlier,*and in rcjectiiier the fals<‘ C’hurch 
teaching throw away with it that true ('hnslian teach¬ 
ing w’hich it has hidden. 

'niese people, detesting the fraud that has caused 
them so much suftering, preach not only the useless¬ 
ness hut the harmfulness of ('liristianity, and not of 
Christianity only, hut of any religion whatever. 

Religion, in their percejition, is a remnant of super¬ 
stition, which may have been of use to peojde once, but 
now is simply harmful. And so their doctrine is, that 
the quicker and more completely jieople free themselves 
from every trace of religious cousciousness, the better 
it will be. 

And preaching this emancipation from all religion, 
they—including among them most educated and learned 
men, who, Uierefore, have the greatest authority with 
people searching for the truth—consciously or un¬ 
consciously become most harmful preachers of moral 
laxity. 

By suggesting to people that the most important 
mental characteristic of rational creatures—that of 
ascertaining their relation to the Source of all things. 
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from which alone anyXirm moral laws can be deduced 
—is somethiiifj man has outlived, the deniers of 
religion involuntarily postulate as tlie basis of human 
acti\ity simply self-love, and tlie bodily appetites tliat 
flow therefrom. 

And among these people sprang up that teaching of 
egotism, evil and liatred, which (though it was always 
[iresent in hiilden, latent form in the life-conception of * 
materialists) at first •showed itself timidly, out has 
latterly hceu so vivnlly and deliberately expressed in 
the doctrines of Nict/sche, and is now spreafling so 
rapidly, evoking the most coarsely animal and cruel 
kistmcts in mankind. 

So that, on the one hand, the so-called believers find 
coinplcij a[iproval of their evil way of life in your 
teaching, wlindi recognises as compatible with (Christ¬ 
ianity those actions and conditions which are most 
contrary to It; wliile, on the other hand, unbelievers 
--arriving at tiiu denial of all religibii, as a con 9 e(|uence 
of your teaching—wipe out all distinction between good 
and evd, preach a doctrine of inequality among men, of 
egotism, of strife, and of the oppression of tlie weak by 
the strong — and preach tin's as the highest truth attain¬ 
able by man. 


You, and none hut you, by your teaching forcibly 
instilled into people, are the cause of tins dreadful evil 
from which they suffer so cruelly. 

Most terrible of all is the fact tliat, while causing 
this evil, you do not believe the teaching you preach ; 
not only do not believe all the as.sertions of which it is 
composed, hut often do not believe a single one of 
them. 

I know that, repeating the celebrated credo quia 
ahmrdnm, many of you think that, in .spite of every¬ 
thing, you do believe all that you preach. But the 
fact tliat you say you lielieve that God is a Trinity, or 
that the heavens opened and the voice of God spoke 
from up there, or that Jesus rose up into the heavens 
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and will como from tlioro to jud^e all mankind in tlieir 
liodio'^, does not proie tkat ytui really Iwlieve tliat the 
thiiit^s nientioned have occurred, or will occur. You 
believe you onii:h1 to hay that you holie\e these thni<cs 
happened. lint you do not believe them : for the 
assertions that (iod is (>ne and 'l^'hree; thajt tlesijs flew 
up into the sky and will come ba<-k Iroin there to 
• jiid^c those who will rise in their bodies—have, for 
you, no meaning. C>ne may ultei w'<>rds that have no 
sense, but <ine cannot /Wicrc wliat ha-v no sense It is 
possible to believ'e that the stnils of the dead will pass 
into other forms of life, pa>s mto animals, (»r that the 
annihilation of the passions, or the attainment of Jo\i^ 
is the destiny of man ; or it is possible to believe simply 
that Ood has forbidden us to kill men, or e\eTi that lie 
forbids us to eat—and many other things may be 
believed that do not involve self-contradiclioii • Imt 
one cannot believe that Clod is, at the same time, both 
One and also ’’rbree, or that the sky—vvliicb for us ih 
no loii(^er a tbiiifr that e.\ists~ ojiened, etc. 

The people of former a^es, wlio framed these do^^mas, 
could believe in them, but yon eaii no longer do .so. 
If you sa}' 3’'ou have faith in them, you say so only 
because you use the word ‘ faith * in one sense, vvliile 
you appl\'to it another. One meaniiiij of the word 
faith refers to a relation adopted by man towards 
Ctod, which enables him to define the meaning of his 
w'hole life, and guides all his conscious actions. Another 
meaning of the word ‘ faith' is the credulous accept¬ 
ance of assertions made by a certain person or persons. 

In the first sense, tlie objects of iaith—though the 
definition of man^s relation to CtcmI and to the world is 
generally accepted as frameil by those w’lio lived pie- 
viously— are verified and accepted by reason. 

But in the second sense, the objects of faith arc not 
only accepted inde])cndeTitly of reason, but are accepted 
on the absolute condition that reason is not to be 
allowed to question w’hat is asserted. 

On this double meaning of the word * faith ’ is 
founded that misunderstanding vvhicli enaldes x>coplc to 

z 2 
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say they believe, or hWe ^ faith/ in propositions devowl 
of sense or involving a ronlradiction in terms. And 
the fact that you are Itlindly cre<lulous towards your 
teachers is no j>roof tliat you have faitli in what— 
being senseless and, therefore, sujtjdyirig no meaning 
either to your imagination or your reason—cannot be 
an object of faith 

Tlie well-known preacher, Pere Didon, in the intro-, 
diK'tion to bis Vic dc Jcaus-flhriftf, announces that he 
Itelieves, not in some allegorical sense but jdaiiily, 
without explanations, that C’hrist, having risen, 
carried up into the sky, and sits there at the right hand 
4 »f his father 

An illiterate Samara peasant of my acquaintance, in 
reply ^t» the question wliothcr he helieied in God, 
simply and firmly replied, as his priest told me : ‘ No, 
sinner that I am, I «loi/t believe.' His disbelief in God 
the peasant explained by saying that one could not live 
as be was liviiitr if one believed ii>God : ^Oiie scolds, 
and grudges help to a beggar, and envies, and over-eats, 
and drinks strong drinks Could one do such things if 
one believed in Ciod 

Pere Ihdon affirms that he luis faith both in God and 
ill tlie ascenoion of Jesu'«, wdiile the Samara |>i‘asant 
says he docs not believe in God, since he does not obey 
His commandments. 

Evident!y Pere Didon does not even know' w'liat faith 
is, and only siiys he belie\es ; w’hilc the Samara peasant 
knows what faith is, and, though he says he does not 
believe in God, really belie\'cs in Him in the very way 
that is true laith. 


Rut I know that arguments addressed to the intellect 
do not persuade—only feeling persuades, and therefore, 
leaving arguments aside, 1 appeal to you—whoever you 
may be: {lOpes, bi.shops, archdeacons, priests, or what 
not—1 appeal to your feelings and to your conscience. 

For you know that what you teach about the creation 
of the w'orld, about the inspiration of the Bible by God, 
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and much else, is not true ; liowithen can you teach it 
to little cliildreii and to ignorant adult>4j who look to 
you for true enlightenment ? 

Ask yourself, with your hand on your heart, do you 
believe what you preach ? If you really ask yourself 
that question, not before men hut before God, renieni- 
herin^ the approaching hour of death, you cannot but 
^ answer, 'No, I do not believe it.* You do not believe 
in the inspiration by God of the whole of those writings 
which you call sacred: you do not believe all tlu^ 
hfirrors and wonders of the Old Tcsiarneiit, you do not 
believe in hell, you do not belie\u in an imiiiaciilalf* 
conception, in the resurrection and ascension of Christy 
you do not believe in the physical resurrection of the 
<lead, and in the triune personality of God—imt only 
do you not belie\o all tJie articles of the creed whicli 
expresses the essence of your faith, hut many of you do 
not even believe a single one of them. 

Disbelief, if hut i« a single dogma, in^ olves disbelief 
ill the infallibility of the (liurch which has set up tlie 
dogma you do not believe. Rut if you have not laitli 
in the ('hurch, you w'lll not believe in the dogmas she 
set up. 

If you do not believe, if even you have any doubts, 
tliiuk what you are doing in preaching as divine, un¬ 
questionable truth—wliat you <lo not yourselves believe : 
and in preaching it by methods which are exceptional 
and unfair : methods such as you employ. And do not 
say you cannot take on yourselves the responhibility of 
depriving people of intimate union with the great or 
small number of your co-religionists 'I'hat is not fair. 
By instilling into them your special faith, you are doing 
just what you say you do not wdsh to do : you are de¬ 
priving people of their natural union with all mankind, 
and are conhuiiig them within the narrow limits of your 
single sect, tliereby involuntarily and inevitably placing 
them, if not in a hostile, at least in an alien attitude 
towards everyone else. 

I know that you do imt consciously do this terrible 
thing. I know that you yourselves, for the most part. 
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are entaTiifleA, hypiie^'^izcil, and often so situated that 
ior you tf> confess tlie truth would mean to r<»iideinn 
all your former activity, the activity sometimes of 
several decades 1 know how difficult, just for you, 
with the traiinnur you have had, and especially with the 
assurance <*oinnn»n amun^ yoiij that you are the inial- 
lible successors of the God-Christ—I know how difficult 
it will he for you to face sober realities and to confess 
you^^elves wanderiiiij: sinners, entfajred in one of the * 
worst activities a man can possibly pursue. 

I know all tlie difficulties of your position; but rf- 
nienihcrnip: the words of the Gosjiels you acknowlerlf’e 
as divine—that God rejoices more over one tinner that 
ftj]>enteth than oicr a hundred righteous ijcrsons—1 
think that tor eacli one of you, whatev'er his position 
may bej it should be easier to repent, and to cease to 
lake part in what you are doing, than, not believing, to 
cuiiliiiue to do it. 

\Yhoevpr you may be: jiopes, c/irdinals, metropoli¬ 
tans, archhisliops, bishops, sui>erinUnidents, priests, or 
pastors—think of tiiis. 

If you belong to those of the clergy—of whom there 
are unfortunately in our days very uiany (and continu¬ 
ally more and more)—who see clearly how obsolete, 
irrational, and immoral is the Churcli leaching, but 
w'ho, without lielieving in it, still from x>ersonal motives 
(for their salaries as priests or bishops) continue to 
preach it, do not console yourself with the supposition 
that your activity is justihed by any utility it has for 
the masses of the jieople, who do not yet understand 
what you understand. 

Falsehood cannot he useful to anyone. What you 
know—that falsehoods are falsehoods—could be known 
erjiially by the coniinoii man whom you have indoctri¬ 
nated, and are indoctrinating, with them, and he might 
lie free from them. Not only might he, hut for you, 
free himself from these falsehoods—ho might find’ the 
truth Ti’hich Christ has shown, and which by your 
doctrines you—standing between the common man and 
his God—have hidden away. What you doing, you 
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are doing' not to serve man^ bu|[ only from amitition or 
er)vetousiies&*. 

'llierefore, however mairnifirent mny l)e the j>alaccfc} 
m which you live, the churches in wljich jou officiate 
and preach, and tlie vestments in w'hicli you adorn 
yourselvc'^, your occupation is not made better hy these 
things ‘ That which is highly esteemed among men 
is ail ahomination in the sigiit of God ' 

So it lb with those who. not believing, continue to 
preach hat is false, and to .streiuitheii men m it 
• But there are among you those also-and tlic'ir 
numhor is continually inc”ea‘*ing—who, though they 
see the bankrujit position ot the Church creeds in our 
dayj cannot make up their minds to evamine thvin 
critically. Belief has been so instilled into them in 
childliood^ and is so strongly sU]»puiLed •by their 
environment and by the intiuenee or the crowd, that 
they (without e\en trying to free thcmiselves from it) 
devote all the strength of their iniiids and education to 
justify, by cunning allegories and laKe and confused 
reasonings, the incompatibilities and contraJicLions of 
tlie creed they jirofess, 

Jf you belong to this cla's of clergy, which though 
less guilty is even more haimliil than the class pre¬ 
viously mentioned, do not imagine that }our reasonings 
will <]uiet your conscuuice or justify \ on hetore God 
In tlie depth of your soul you cannot hut know that all 
you can devise and imentwill not make the immoral 
bturies of Scrijitiire history—winch are iiow'adajs in 
opposition to man’s kiiowdedge and uiidei standing—or 
the archaic affirmations of the Niceiie Creed, either 
moral, reasonable, clear, or accordant with cunteinpo- 
rary knowledge and comuioii-sense. 

You know that you cannot by jour arguments con¬ 
vince anyone of the truth of your laith, and that no 
fresh, grown-up, educated man, not trained from child¬ 
hood to your belief, can believe you ; hut that such a 
man will either laugh, or will suppose* you to he ineii- 
tally afflicted, when he hears your account of the com- 
ineucemeut of the world, of the lust man, of Adam’s 
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siii^ .*111(1 of the redempILou of man by the death of the 
son of (h)d. 

All yon can effect by your false^ paeudo-scieutihc 
ar^umentation>4, and (wfiat counts for more) by your 
.'luthority, will be temporarily to retain in hypnotic 
subiiiiRdion to a false faith^ tliose who are awEikeiiing' 
from its influence and prejiaring to free tliciuselves 
from it. 

I’hat is wh.af you are doin^; and it is a very evil 
i\ork. Instead of employing your mental powers to 
free yourseh es and others from the fraud you and the>* 
are involved in, and which causes you and them to 
suffer, you use your powers yet further to eiitaiiigle 
yo^ir>el\es and Ihein. 

You, tlie (lertry of this class, should not entanf^le 
yourseh'<f'«.*nid others by obscure arg'umentation, should 
not try to demonstrate that truth is wdiat you call truth ; 
hut, on the contrary, making an effort, you should try 
to verify the )»eliefs you havo accepted as truth—by 
coinjiaring’ them ivith w hat you and everyoiu* else accept 
as sure knowdedpi, and also by the simple demands of 
common-sense. \ou need only sincerely set your- 
selvo" that task, and you will at once awake from the 
hypnotic sleej) in which you nmv are—and the terrible 
delusion in whicn you have lived wull become clear 
to you. 

So it is with this second class, the pbilusophiziu^ 
clergy, who in oiii day are le.r} numerous and most 
harmful. 

But there is also a third, most numerous, class of 
simple-minded clerj^y wdio have never doubted the 
trutli of the faith they j»rofess and preach. 'Hiese men 
have cither never thought about the sense and meaning 
of the aihrmatioiiH taught them in tlieir childhood as 
sacred divine truth ; or, if they have thought, were so 
unaccustomed to independent thinking, that they did 
not sec the incompatibilities and contradictions in¬ 
volved in those allirmations, or, seeing tliein, wrere yet 
so overpoweied by the aiitliorily of the Church tradi¬ 
tion that they have not dared lu think otlierwi.se than 
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as former and present ecclcsiJstios have thought. 
These men f^enerally coii'-ole themselves with the 
thou^lit that Church doctrine probably-has some satis¬ 
factory explanation of the incompatibilities which (as 
they suppose) only appear incom|>atibilities to them 
owing to their own dehcieiicy in theological erudition. 

If you belong to that class of men—sincerely and 
^nauely believing, or wlio, though they do not believe 
are yet willing to believe, ^nd arc oblivious of the 
obstacles to s<» doing—whether you are an already 
ujpdaiued priest, or a young man only jirepariiig for the 
priesthood, jiause for a while in your aetnily or in jour 
preparations for that activity, and consider what yo^ 
are doing or arc about to do 

V'ou are preaching, or are profianng to preach’, a 
teaching which will detiiiefni men the meaning of their 
life, will detiiic its aim, ivill indicate tlic features ol 
good and evil, and will give direction to all tlicir 
activity. And this* teaching you prc;ich not as any 
other human doctrine—imjierfcct and open to questmii 
—but as a teaching revealed by God Himself, anil 
therefore not to he questioned ; and you ju-each it not 
in a book or ordinary convvr'-ation, but either to chil¬ 
dren—at an age wbou they cannot understand the 
meaning of what is conveyed to them, but when it all 
stamps it-^elf indelibly on tlieir consciousness- -or you 
preaeh it to ignorant adults unable to weigh the insti uc- 
tioii you give them. 

Such is your activity, or for such activity you arc 
preparing. 

Rut what if this that you teach, or are preparing to 
teach, he untrue ? 

Is it possible that this cannot he, or must not be, con¬ 
sidered ^ If you consider it and compare tins teacliing 
with other teachings claiming to he etjiially unique and 
infallible, and comjiare it vv'ith what you yourselves 
know', and with common-sense; if, in a word, you 
consider it, not in a spirit of blind credulity, hut freely 
—you cannot fail to see that what has been giv'eii to 
you as sacred truth, is not only not sacred truth, but is 
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esimply an obsolete aiAl superstitious belief, which, liho 
other similar beliefs, is maintained and preaidied by 
men not for the benefit of their brother-men but for 
<ome other oliject. And as soon as you have under¬ 
stood that, all those of you who look on life seriously 
and attend to the voice of ron'science, will he unable to 
continue to preach this doctrine, or to prepare to 
preach it. 

I 

4 ri. 

But I hear the usual reply : ^^Vhat will become/>f 
men if they cease to believe the Churtli doctrines? 
^\'on't tbinurs he worse than they now are ?’ 

* AVhat will hap|>cn if the jieopfe of (-hristendom cease 
to believe in ('hurch dorlriiie ? The result will l»e— 
that ndf the Hebrew leireiuK alone, hut the relif>iou8 
wisdom of the whole w’orld, w'lll become accessible and 
iiitelligihle to them. Peojde will ^row' up and develop 
with nnperverled understandiiif^s and feelinirs. Having 
discarded a teaching accepteil credulously, people will 
order thcnr relation towards Ciod reasonalily, in con¬ 
formity w’lth tlieir kiiow'ledffe; and will recognise the 
moral ohliuatioiis flowing from that relation. 

^Biit W’lll not the results he w’orse 

If the (!hurch doctrine i's not true—how’ can it be 
worse for men not to have falsehoi/d preached to them 
as truth, especially m a way so unfair as is now adopted 
for the juirjiose ^ 

* lint,’ some jieople say, ' the common folk are coarse 
and uneducated; and w'hat w'e, educated people, do not 
lequire, may yot he useful and even iiiiliKpcnsable for 
the mas-nes ^ 

If all men are made; alike, then all must travel one 
and the .same patli from daikiiess to li^ht, from ignor¬ 
ance to knowledtfe, from falsehood to truth. You 
have travelled that road and lia\p attained conscious¬ 
ness of the unreliability of the belief in wdiich you 
w'ere trained. By what rijffht, then, will you check 
othe^^ from makiiiar the same advance ^ 

Yoil say, tliat thouprh you do not need such food, it 

c 
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needed by the ma^Rc*i- Rut i^o wise man undertake? 
to decide the jdivf-ical food another must eat; how, 
theiij can it he decided--and who can decide—wh.it 
spiritual food the masse*' of the jieople must have ? 

Tlie fact tlmt you notice amon^ the jieoplc a d<‘mand 
for this doctrine, in no way prows that tlte dt'inand 
ou|E?ht to be suy>plied. 'Hiere exi'^ts a deinand for 
intoxicants and tobacco—and other yet mm »rse demands 
And the fact that you your^^elves, by complex methods 
of bypnohzation, evoke tins ^cry demand, by the e.xist- 
^iiice of winch you try to justiiy your om'ii occupation. 
Drily cca^c to e\oke the demand, and it m-iU not exist: 
for, as in voiir own case so with everyone else, there 
can be no demand for lies, but all men have moved ahd 
still move from darkness to liuht; and you, who stand 
nearer to the licrht, should try to make it acdbssible to 
others, and not to hide it from tliem, 

‘ Rut,^ 1 hear a last ohjection, ‘ w'ill the result not be 
worse if we—educated, moral men, who desire to do 
/iii^ood to the people—abandon our posts* because of the 
doubts that have arhscMi in our soul.-s, and let our places 
he taken by coarse, immoral men, iudifPerent to the 
people's p-ood ?' 

Undoubtedly the abandonment of the clerical profes¬ 
sion by the best men, will have the eftect that the 
ecclesiastical business jmssiner into coarse, immoral 
hands, will more and more disinti‘grato, and expose its 
own falseness and harmfulnoss. But the result will 
not be worse, for the disnite^^ration of ecciosiastical 
establishments is now on, and is one of the 

means by wdiich jieople are beinjr liheratt^l from the 
fraud in which tliey have been held. And, therefore, 
the quicker this emancipation is accomplished, by 
eiiliyrhtencd and ^ooil men ahaiulonnu' the clerical 
jirofession, the better it w'lll he. And so, tlio greater 
the number of enlifrbteiied and good men vvho leave 
the clerical profession, the better. 

So from whichever side you look at your activity, 
that activity remains harmful, and therefore all those 
among you who still fear God and have not quite stilled 
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tlie voice of conscience^' cannot do otherwise than exert 
all your slreiit^h to release yourselves from the false 
po'^itioii ill which you are placed. 

1 know that many of you are encumbered wdth 
families, or arc dependent on jiarents w'ho require you 
to follow the course you liav e besun ; I know how 
difficult it is to abandon a post that bring-s honour or 
wealth, or even p^ives a competence and enables you 
anil )onr families to continue a life to which you are 
accii>toiiied, and I know lunv ]>ainful il is to pfo ap^aiiist 
rel itioiis one loi e.s. But anythin#? is better than to do- 
what destroys your own soul ami injures your fellow 
men. 

'Jlierefore, the sooner and more definitely you repent 
of your sin ami cease >our a<*tivity, the better it will be 
not only^for others, but for yourselves. 

'riiat is w'hat 1 — standiiii? now on the brink of my 
#?ra\e,aiid clearly seeiii#? the chief source of human ills 
■ w is>hed to say to you; and tc» s!i^% not in order to 
expose or coiulenni you {I know how imperceptibly you 
w'cre yourselves led into the snare which has made you 
wliat you are\ but I wislied to say it m order to 
co-operate in the emancipation of men from the terrible 
e\il wbicli tbe preacliiiii? o< your doctrine produces by 
oiiscuring* tbe uth: ami at the same time I wuslied to 
help you to rouse yourselves from the hypnotic sleep 
in which now you often fail to understand all the 
wickedness of jour own actions. 

May (iod, who sees your hearts, help you in the 
effort. 


[Novemher 1, o.s., 1902.] 
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THOUtilHTS SEI.K(TKl) FROM RlllVATE 
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Two Vjkws of Ltfi:. • 

There are only two strictly lojj^ical views of l^fe ! one, 
a false onc^ which understands life to mean tliosu 
visible pheiioracua that occur in our bodies from tlie 
time of hiith to the time of death ; the other^ a true 
one^ which undeiwtands life to he the iiiMsible con¬ 
sciousness w'hich dwells wnthin us (.)ne view is ialse^ 
the otlier true, but both are logical. 

The first of these view's, the false one, which under¬ 
stands life to mean the phenomena vi^^ible iii our bodies 
from birth till death, is as old as the world. It is not, 
as many people suppose, a view of life produced by tlie 
materialistic science and phllosopliy of our day; our 
science and philosopliy have only carried that concep¬ 
tion to its furthest limits, making more obvious than 
ever the incomiiatibility of that view of life with the 
fundamental demands of human nature, but it is a very 
old and primitive view^ held by men on the low'est 
level of development. It w'as e.vj»rchsed by Chinese, 
lluddliists, and by Jevrs, and in the Rook of Job. 

This view is now expressed as follows: Life is an 
accidental play of the forces in matter, showing itself 
in time and space. What we call our consciousness is 
not life, hut is a delusion of the seiise.s^ which makes it 
seem as if life lay in that (*onsciousness. Consciousness 
is a spark which, under certain conditions, is ignited in 
matter, burns up to a dame, dies down, and at last goes 

• [ 36r» ] 
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out altofretlier. Tliis*fl.ime (j.#*., coiJ«!cioupneps) atten¬ 
dant upon matter for a certain time between two iniini- 
ties of time, is— iioliiiu^. And though consciousuesti 
pertritrs itfteff' an ft the whole unireme, and nits tn judg¬ 
ment on itself and on the umrerae^ and xees the play of 
chance this untverse, and, above all, calls if a play of 
chance, in cant rad t^linvlion to mniething which is not 
r/iwnre—this consciousness itself is only an outcome of 
lifeless matter—a jiliantora, appearinj^ and vaui'^bing' 
without meaning or result. Everythirif^ is the outcome 
of ever-chan^iiig‘ matter; and what we call life is but 
a condition of dead matter. 

'rhat IN one view of life. It is a perfectly logical 
view. According to tins I'leiv, man’s reasonable ctm- 
seioasne*^s js but an accident incidental to a certain 
state of matter, and. therefore, what we ni our con¬ 
sciousness call life, IS but a phantom. Hiily dead 
matter exist*-. What ue call life, is the play of death. 

The otlier view (»f life is this. Life is only what 1 
am conscious of in myself. And I am always conscious 
of my life, not as soinelhing that lias been or will be 
(that is how J reJJeet on my life), hut when I am von- 
snoiis' of it, I feel that---1 am —never hegiiining any¬ 
where, never endmtr anywhere. With tlie conscious¬ 
ness of my life, conceptions of time and space do not 
blend. My life manifests itself in time and space, but 
tluat IS only its manifeatation. Life itself, as 1 am con¬ 
scious of it, is someth mg I perceive ajiart from time 
and space. So that, m this view of life, we get just 
the contrary result: not that consciousness of life is a 
jihantoin, hut that everything relating to time and 
space is of the nature of a phantom. 

Therefore, in this view, the cessation of my physi'.^al 
existence in time and space lias no reality, and cannot 
end, or even hinder, my true life. And, according to 
this view, death does not exist. 

Matter is the Limit op Spirit, 

The material form in which the awakening of our 
consciousness of true life finds us in tliis world, is, so 
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to !%peak, the boundary limiting the free development 
of our spirit. 

Matter is the limit of spirit But true life is the 
desWurlion of this llnntatinii. 

In tins understanding of life lies the very essence of 
the understandiiiff of truth—that essence which 
man the consciousness of eternal life 
■> Materialists mistake that whicli limits liie, for lile 
itself. 


^ • The Rr\FKoi.mNO. 

^Ve must remind ourselves as often as possible that 
our true life is not this external, material hie th^ 
passes liefore our eyes liere on earth, hut that it is the 
inner lite of our spirit, lor which tlie \isihle life -erves 
only as a scaffoldintr—a necessary «nd to our spiritual 
jfrowth. The scaliohlinaf itsidf is only of temporary 
importance^ and, after it luas >erved its purjiose^ is no 
loiif^er wanted, hulfeveii becomes a liiiidrance. 

•Seeing liefore him an ciiorniously high and elafio- 
rately constructed sc«ilfolding, while the building itself 
only just show's above its foundations, man is apt to 
make the mistake of attaching more importance to the 
scaffolding than to the building for the sake of which, 
alone, this temporary scaffolding has been ]mt up. 

We must remind ourselves and one another, that the 
scaffolding has no meaning or importance, except to 
make possible the erection of the building itself. 


The Life or the Spirit. 

There are moments when one ceases to believe in 
spiritual life. 

Tliia is nbt unbelief, but rather jieriods of belief in 
physical life. 

A man suddenly begins to be afraid of death. Tins 
alw'ays happens wdien something has befogged him, and 
he once more begins to believe that bodily life is real 
life, just as in a theatre you may forget yourself, and 
think tliat what you see on the stage is actually 
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liappcnin^j and so may be frightened by what is 
done there. 

lliat is wliat happens in life. 

After a man has understood that his life is not on the 
stage, but in Uie stalls—that is, not in his personality, 
but outside it—it sometimes happens that, from old 
habit, he suddenly succumbs again to the seduction of 
illusion, and feels frightened. 

But these moments of illusion are not enough to coi]> 
vince me that w’hat goes on before me (in my pliysical 
life) is really hajipening. 

At times when one’s spirit sinks, one must treat one^s 
b>clf as one treats an iiivadid—and keep quiet! 

Tui*. Fear of Death. 

It is generally supposed that there is something 
my'^tical in our view of life and death. But tlieic is 
nothing of the kind. 

1 like my garden, 1 like reading a book, I like 
caressing a child. By dying I lose all tliis, and 
therefore 1 do not wish to die, and 1 fear death. 

It may he that my whole life consists of such tempo¬ 
rary worldly desires and their gratification. If so, i 
cannot help being afraid of what will end these desires. 
But if these desires and tlieir gratification have given 
way and been rejdaced in me by anotber desire—the 
desire to do the will of God, to give myself to' Him in 
my present state, and in any possible stale—then 

tlie more my desires have changed,/tho lees 1 fear 
death, and the less does death exist foT Bie. And if my 
desires be completel)' transformed, Hiezi nothing but 
life remains, and there is no death. To replace wlia| 
is earthly and temporary by what i& eternal is the 
way of life, and along it w'e must travel. But in what 
state his own soul is—each one knows for himself. 

The Way to know God and the Soui^ 

God and the Soul are known by me in the same way 
that 1 know infinity: not by means of definitions, but 
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in quite another way. Definitions only destroy for me 
that knowledge. Just as 1 know assuredly that there 
is an infinity of numbers, so do 1 know that there is a 
God, and that I have a soul. For me this knowledge 
is indubitable, simply because 1 am led to it un¬ 
avoidably. 

To the certaint) of tlie infinity of numbers, I am led 
. by addition. 

To the certain knowledf^e of (Jod I am led by the 
question, ‘ Whence come 1 

^ To the knowledfj:e of the soul I am led by the que*-- 
tion, ^ Mliat am J ?' 

And I know surely of tlie infinity of numbers, andtif 
the existence of Gotl, and of my soul, when 1 am led 
to the knowledge of them by the^e mos* simple 
questions. 

To one T add one, and one more, and another one, 
and anotlier one ; or I break a stick in two, and again 
in two, and again, ^nd again—and 1 cannot help know- 
iiig that number is infinite. 

I w'as bom of my mother, and she of my grand¬ 
mother, and she of my great-grandmotljer, hut the 
very first—of wliom ? Ami I inevitably arrive at God. 

My legs are not 1, my ariiLs are not 1, my liead is not 
I, my feelings are not 1, even my tlioiittlits are not 1: 
then what am I J am 1, 1 am my soul. 

From whatever side 1 ajqiroacli (.iod, it will always he 
the same. '^Tlie eiigiu of my thoughts, my reason, is 
God. The origin- of my love, is also He. The origin 
of matter, is He ioo. 

It is the<«ame M'ith the conception of tlie soul. If 1 
consider my striving after truth, J know that this 
Striving after truth'is my immaterial basis—my soul. 
Jtf I turn to my feelings of love for goodness, 1 know 
that it is my soul which lov'es. 

These * Thoughts * are taken from the 1903 Moscow edition 
of Tolstoy's works, and (excejit ‘ Two Views,’ which compare 
with chapter xvii. of ‘ On Life ’) are new in English. 
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